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SONNET. 
TO A BLUE-BIRD IN FEBRUARY. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


I wear the blue-bira’s quaint soliloquy, 

A hesitating note upon the breeze 

Biown faintly from the distant tops of treer, 
As though he were not sure that spring is nigh, 
But fed bis hopes with hints of melody. 

I would I had a spirit-harp to seize 

The bolder tenor of his rhapsodies 
When apple- blossoms swing against the sky! 


On every dark or blust’ring winter day 

That airy harp the biue-bird's lilt should play, 

And, as I held my sighs and paused to hear 

The wand’ring message, with its full-fed cheer 

And ripe contentment, to my life should bring 

The essence and fruition of the spring. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va, 


A CHOUAN. 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


From the school-porch at Vannes 

Weaponed, the children ran ; 

One little voice began, 
Lark-like ascended : 





BY 


“ Treason is on the wing, 
Black vows and menacing ! 
March, boys! God save the King !” 
Allio ended, 


Singing, with sunny head, 

Battleward straight he led, 

Stones for his captain's bed, 
Herbs for bis diet. 


He and his legion brave 

Trouble enough they gave, 

Ere the Blues’ bullets drave 
Them into quiet. 


Spared, with a few as bold, 
Once the storm over-rolled, 
Allio, twelve years old, 

Crept from the clamor. 


Came, when the days were brief, 
To the old desk in grief, 
Tnumbing anew the leaf 

Of the old grammar. 


Kings out . - Yang the chime, 
Kimgsin . . . auswered Time. 
In his ignoring clime, 

Silent, he studied : 


Till, ere hia youth was done, 

Por him, the chosen one, 

Shepherd disclaimed of none, 
, Aaron’s rod budded. 


Long, in unbroken round, 

Peace on his paths he found ; 

Saw the glad Breton ground 
Husbanded, quarried : 


Blessed it, the record saith, 
All the years he hath breath, 
Till the dim eighticth 

Snowed on his forehead. 


President . . . Emperor... . 
President! On the floor 
Spake a sharp Senator 
Widening his ranges : 
“ From Paris I impeach- 
Vannes for its rebel speech : 
Send thither troops to teach 
« How the world changes!” 


Down on the peasants then 

Rode the Republic’s men, 

Trampling the corn again, 
Miring the flowers ; 
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Hewed thro’ the rebels nigh, 
Scoffed at the women’s cry, 
Set the tri-color high 

On the church towers. 


Palein his cot that day, 

Dying, the pastor lay, 

Where still his eye could stray 
Up valleys gleaming : 


Watchers were at his side ; 

Prayer unto prayer replied : 

Hush! what was that he spied, 
Pinnacle-streaming? 


(Nothing was he aware, 

In his deaf Breton air,— 

So gray traditions there 
Throve unforgotten,— 


That by a final chance, 

Kings all were led a dance ; 

Long since in fickle France 
Sceptres were rotten !) 


Sprang the old lion, still 

Live with prodigious will, 

To his stone casement-sill ; 
Foolish and true one! 


Snatched up the blade he bore, 

Rough with its rust of yore, 

Kissed it, a saint no more— 
Oaly a Chouan! 


Barred from the charging mass 
In the choked market- pass, 
All he could do, alas! 

Now, was to clang it: 


Nay, more :—“‘ God save the Kivg !” 
With a last clarion ring, 
Shot ere he ceased to sing, 
Allio sang it. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





LEGISLATION BY CLAMOR. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 


It is already evident that one feature of 
the *‘ new time” into which we are hasten- 
ing will be the subjection of legislatures to 
the pressure of groups of persons who are 
capable cf controlling newspapers or com- 
bining votes. Under the old notions of 
legislation, the duty of legislators was to 
study carefully the details of proposed 
legislation, to debate and discuss measures, 
and so, by deliberation, to arrive at de- 
cisions as to what should beenacted. The 
notion was that the statesman should know 
what he intended to do and should consider 
the proper means of reaching the de- 
sired result. This theory of legislation 
never has been very thoroughly put to prac- 
tice anywhere, but now the idea seems to be 
that it is antiquated, that we do not iatend 
to seek a more complete realization of it as 
a reform in legislation, but that we abandon 
it altogether. At the same time, therefore, 
that there is avast extension of the field 
of legislation, we abandon ali sound tradi. 
tions as to the method of legislative activity. 
Legislative bodies not only lay themselves 
open to be acted upon by outside influ. 
ences, but they submit to clamior more than 
to any other influence. The tendency can 
be traced through the legislation of France, 
England and the United States, during the 
last twenty years. If a faction of any kind 
sssails the Legislature with sufficient de- 
termination, they carry their point, al- 
though the sincere opinion of nearly all 
who vote for the measure may be that it is 
foolish, or idle, or mischievous, or crude, 
or irrational, or extravagant, or otherwise 
improper to be passed. 

Opinions differ greatly as to what it is 





which is “falling” or “going to decay” 


just at present. These phenomena support 
the notion that it is ‘‘ the state’ which is 
passing away. On the one hand, the 
highest wisdom of those who want any- 
thing now is to practice terrorism, to make 
themselves as disagreeable as possible, so 
that it shall be necessary to conciliate them, 
and those who appeal to reason find them- 
selves disregarded. On the other hand, 
the public men seek peace and quiet by 
sacrificing any one who cannot or does not 
know enough to make a great clamor in 
order to appease a clamorous faction. It 
is thought to be the triumph of practical 
statesmanship to give the clamorers some- 
thing which will quiet them, and a new 
and special kind of legislative finesse has 
been developed—viz., to devise projects 
which shall seem to the clamorous petition- 
ers to meet their demands, yet shall not 
really do it. 

The most important case of legislation 
of this kind which has been passed in this 
country is the Bland Silver Bill. It con- 
tains no rational plan for accomplishing 
any purpcese whatever. It never had any 
purpose which could be stated intelligib‘y. 
It does not intrcduce the double standard, 
does not help debtors, and if it favors silver 
miners at al], does so in an insignificant de- 
gree. It satisfies the vanity of a few pub- 
lic men, quiets the clamor of a very no'sy 
faction who did not know what they 
wanted, and do not know whether they 
have got it or not, complicates the mone- 
tary system of the country, and contains 
possibilities of great mischief or great loss. 
It was passed as a patched-up compromise 
under the most rhythmical and best sus- 
tained clamor ever brought to bear on a 
public question. Those who raised the 
clamor went off content because they 
thought that that they had obtained some- 
thing, and they now resist the repeal of 
the law because they would feel that they 
had lost something. 

The oleomargarine law is another case. 
The scientific evidence submitted to the 
committee of Congress was clear and uni- 
form, that oleomargarine is a substitute 
for butter, just as maple sugar is a substi- 
tute for cane sugar; that it is not adul- 
terated and not unwholesome. If it had 
been regarded as unwholesome, in spite of 
this evidence, or if it had been the purpose 
to make it recognizable, measures having 
these purposes in view, however ridiculous 
(like Senator Blair’s proposition to color it 
red or blue), or however mischievous, 
would at least have been rational. The 
law to tax it two cents a pound was not 
rational, even with the object of practicing 
protectionism in favor of the dairymen, 
If the assertions made about the profits of 
the manufacture, and about the supply 
and demand of butter in the market, are 
even approximately true, thin the tax 
comes out of the manufacturers, and is 
simply a toll levied by the state on the 
manufacture of anew commodity, and it 
cannot avail to limit the production. The 
state simply mulcts the producers of a part 
of their profits. The enactment was a case 
of sacrificing to a clamorous faction the 
rights and interests of others who were ab. 
sent. 

The doctors of the Koran, at Mecca and 
Medina, were told that coffee, when the 
plant was yet new to them, was deleteri- 
ous. They straightway forbade the faith. 
ful to drink it, and obedience or disobedi- 
ence to this law embittered the strife of 


sects, History is full of similar prejudice 





terposition against improvement. If any- 
body who finds butter beyond his means 
wants to use oleomargarine, it is an im- 
provement to give him the chance to do so. 

The laws about convict labor are other 
instances. The Iilinois Bureau of Labor 
Statistics says that the clamor is a proof 
that something is wrong, and that the 
clamorers are not bound to solve the prob- 
lem or propose a remedy; that they need 
only present their objections to what is, 
and demand that the powers that be find a 
remedy. The labor bureaus themselves, 
might be offered as 2 case of legislation by 
clamor. The necessity of justifying their 
own existence, and of conciliating the la- 
borers, makes labor bureau literature one 
of the trials of the day. The doctrine that 
clamor is a proof of a grievance is so easy 
and summary that it is sure to be popular, 
and its broad availability for the purposes 
of the world-betterers need not be pointed 
out. It is also characteristic of this school 
of thought that the legislature is com- 
manded to find a remedy for the alleged 
grievance. A legislature, if it acts rightly, 
has to reconcile interests and adjust rights. 
In so doing it can rarely give to any one 
interest a clear and prompt remedy for 
what that interest chooses to consider a 
grievance. Are convicts to be idle? Are 
the tax-payers to be indefinitely burdened?” 
These are parts of the problem of convict 
labor; but, so far from having made a 
comprehensive solution of the convict labor 
question, including these elements of it, 
the people who have assumed to direct leg- 
islation show that they have not even mas- 
tered the comparison of the three plans 
proposed for using prison labor. 

The Ulinois Commissioner says that a 
wrong ought not to be overlooked because 
it is alittle wrong. That is a thoroughly 
sound doctrine, and it would be easy to 
bring from labor bureau literature illustra- 
tions of the wrong of negiecting it; but 
business competition is not a wrong at all, 
and convict labor legislation is not based 
on any established grievance of free labor- 
ers, nor is it adapted to remedy any griev- 
ance, if one existed. 

The latest case of legislation by clamor 
is the Inter-State Railroad Act. Clamor 
has forced through a crude measure. What 
does it aim at? What are the means by 
which it attempts to attain its object? 
These are the questions which should go 
before legislation. No one can answer 
them in regard to this bill. Something has 
been done, and the clamor subsides. To 
actin this way is to set all reason and 
common-sense at defiance. Thousands of 
voters would no doubt have been incensed 
at Congress if it had done nothing. They 
will not read the bill, and could not under- 
stand it if they did; but they are satisfied 
that something has been done. To doa 
bad thing in legislation is far worse than to 
do nothing. 

People who study the railroad law, and 
who cannot understand it, say that it will 
be all right if the President only appoints a 
good commission, and that the law will 
mean whatever the commission interprets 
ittomean. We have come very far away 
from old and sound traditions of good gov- 
ernment if we pin our faith on the wisdom 
and integrity of men for the adjustment of 
rights, and not on impersonal institutions. 
Where has the President this reserve of 
wise, good and competent men? Where 
did he get them? Where does he keep 
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them? The railroads, banks, insurance com- 
panies and factory owners of the country 
are all eagerly looking for just that kind of 
men, and are ready to pay them from ten 
to thirty thousand dollars a year. The 
President must keep them close, therefore, 
for the state only pays from three to eight 
or ten thousand. To read the current dis- 
cussion of this law one would think that 
our railroad system only needed to be put 
into the hands of five men whom the Pres- 
ident can pick out in a few weeks, who 
will be able to solve all the problems, 
when the fact is that the railroads have 
expended energy and money without stint 
for years to do just that very thing, and 
have themselves employed commissioners 
at high salaries to try to solve their prob- 
lems for them. It is true they did not look 
for their commissioners among ex-mem- 
bers of Congress. 

In all these cases it is immaterial what 
opinion one may hold as to the subject 
matter of the legislation, or what view 
one may think correct about the questions 
involved. The point is that this legislation 
by clamor fits no consistent idea of the 
matter, proceeds on no rational plan, set- 
tles no question, but only produces new 
confusion and new evils, carrying the diffi- 
culties forward in constantly increasing 
magnitude, as the consequences of legisla- 
tive blunders are added to the original ills. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 
A POET IN PRISON. 





BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


* Tue SHerHEearps Huntina: being certain eg- 
logues written during the time of the Authors Im- 
prisonment in the Marshalsey. By George Wyther, 
Gentleman. London, printed by W. White for 
George Norton, and are to be sold at the signe of the 
red-Bull neere Temple-barre. 1615.” 

Ir ever a man needed resuscitation in our 
antiquarian times it was George Wither. 
When most of the Jacobean poets sank 
into comfortable oblivion, which merely 
meant being laid with a piece of camphor 
in cotton wool to keep fresh for us, 
Wither had the misfortune to be recollected. 
He became a by-word of contempt, and 
the Age of Anne persistently called him 
Withers, a name, | believe, only possessed 
really by one distinguished person, Cleopa- 
tra Skewton’s page-boy. Swift, in ‘“‘ The 
Battle of the Books,” brings in this poet as 
the meanest common, trooper that he can 
mention in his modern army. Pope speaks 
of him with the utmost freedom as 
‘‘wretched Withers.” It is true that he 
lived too long and wrote too much—a great 
deal too much. Mr. Hazlitt gives tue titles 
of more than one hundred of his publica- 
tions, andsome of them are wonderfully 
unattractive. I should not like to be shut 
up on a rainy day with his ‘‘Salt upon 
Salt,” which seems to have lost its savor, 
nor do I pant after his ‘* Tuba Pacifica” al- 
though it was ‘‘ disposed of rather for Love 
than Money.”. The truth is that good 
George Wither lost his poetry early, was an 
upright, honest and patriotic man who 
unhappily developed into a scold, and got 
into the bad habit of pouring out “ precau- 
tions,” ‘‘cautional expressions,” ‘‘ pro- 
phetick phrensies,” ‘‘ epistles at random,” 
‘*personal contributions to the national 
humiliation,” ‘* passages,” ‘‘ raptures” and 
*‘allarums,” until he really became the 
greatest bore in Christendom. It was 
Charles Lamb who swept away this whole 
tedious structure of Wither’s later writings 
and showed us what a lovely poet he was 
in his youth. 

When the book before us was printed, 
George Wither was aged twenty-seven. 
He had just stepped gingerly out of the 
Marshalsea Prison, and his poems revea] 
an amusing mixture of protest against hay- 
ing been put there at all and deprecation 
of being put there again. Let no one waste 
the tear of sensibility over that shell of the 
Marshalsea Prison, which stil), [believe, 
exists. The family of the Dorrit’s lan- 
guished in quite another place from the 
original Marshalsea of Wither’s time, al- 
though that also lay across the water in 
Southwark. It is said that the prison was 
used to confine persons in who had spoken 
lewdly of dignitaries about the court. 
Wither, as we shall see, makes a great par- 
ade of telling us why he was imprisoned; 
but his language is very obscure, Perhaps 





he was afraid to be explicit. In 1613 he 
had published a little volume of satires, 
called ‘‘Abuses stript and whipt.” This had 
been very popular, running into six or 
seven editions within a short time, and 
some one in office, no doubt, bad fitted on 
the fool’s cap. Five years later the 
poor poet would have had achance of being 
shipped straight off to Virginia, asa ‘* de 
bauched person”; as it was, the Marshal- 
sea seems to have been tolerably unpleas- 
ant. We gather, however, that he enjoyed 
some alleviations. He could say, like Leigh 
Hunt, ‘ The visits of my friends were the 
bright side of my captivity; 1 read verses 
without end, and wrote almost as many.” 
The poems we have before us were written 
in the Marshalsea. The book itself is very 
tiny and pretty, with a sort of leafy trellis- 
work at the top and bottom of every page, 
almost suggesting a little posy of wild- 
flowers thrown through the iron bars of 
the poet’s' cage, and pressed between the 
pages of his manuscript. Nor is there any 
book of Wither’s which breathes more 
deeply of the perfume of the fields than 
this which was written in the noisome se- 
clusion of the Marshalsea. 

Although the title-page assures us that 
these ‘‘ eglogues ” were written during the 
author’s imprisonment, we may have a 
suspicion that the first three were composed 
just after his release. They are very dis- 
tinct from the rest in form and character. 
To understand them we must remember 
that in 1614, just before the imprisonment, 
Wither had taken a share with his bosom 
friend, William Browne, of the Inner 
Temple, in bringing out a little volume of 
pastorals, called ‘‘The Shepherd’s Pipe.” 
Browne, a poet who deserves well of all 
Devonshire men, was two years younger 
than Wither, and had just begun to come 
before the public as the author of that 
charming, lazy, Virgilian poem of ‘‘Britan- 
nia’s Pastorals.” There was something of 
Keats in Browne, an artist who let the 
world pass him by; something of Shelley 
in Wither, a prophet who longed to set his 
seal on human progress. In the ‘‘ Shep- 
herd’s Pipe” Willy (William Browne) aod 
Roget (@ - 0 - e - t —- r) had beep-the inter- 
locutors, and Christopher Brooke, another 
rhyming friend, had written an eclogue 
under the name of Cutty. These personages 
reappear in ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Hunting,” 
and give us a glimpse of pleasant personal 
relations. In the first ‘‘eglogue,” Willy 
comes to the Marshalsea one afternoon to 
condole with Roget, but finds him very 
cheerful. The prisoner poet assures his 
friend that 
“ This barren place yields somewhat to relieve, 

For I have foun® sufficient to content me, 

And more true ’''ss thanever freedom lent me,” 


and Willy goes away, when it is growing 
dark, rejoiced to find that ‘‘ the cage doth 
some birds good.” Next morning he re- 
turns and brings Cutty, or Cuddy, with 
him, for Cuddy has news to tell the pris- 
oner, that all Eogland is taking an interest 
in him, and that his adversity has made 
him much more popular than he was be- 
fore. But Willy and Cuddy are extremely 
anxious to know what it was that caused 
Roget’s imprisonment, and at last he 
agrees to tell them. Hitherto the poem 
bas been written in ottava rima, a form 
which is sufficiently uncommon iu our 
early seventeenth-century poetry to de- 
mand special notice in this case. ln a prose 
manuscript to this book Wither tells us that 
the title, ‘The Snepherd’s Hunting,” which 
he seems to feel needs explanation, is due to 
the stationer, or as we should say now, to 
the publisher. But perhaps this was an 
afterthought, for in the account he 
gives to Willy and Cuddy he cer- 
tainly suggests the title himself. He 
represents himself as the shepherd 
given up to the delights of hunting the 
human passions througa the soul; the 
simile seems a little comfused, because he 
represents these qualities not as the quarry, 
but as the hounds, and 80 the story of 
Acieon is reversed; insteadof the hounds 
pursuing their master, the master hunts 
his dogs. At all events, the result is that 
he ‘‘dips his staff in blood, and onwards 
leads his thunder to the wood,” where he is 
ignominiously captured by his Majes- 
ty’s gamekeeper. But the allegory hardly 
runs upon alifours. The next “‘eglogue” 
represents again another visit to the pris- 





oner, and this time Willy and Cuddy bring 

Alexis with them; perhaps Alexis is John 

Davies, of Hereford, another contributor 

to “The Shepherd’s Pipe.” Roget starts 

his allegory again, in the same mild, satiric 
manner he had adopted, to his hunt, io 

“Abuses stript and whipt.” Wither be- 

comes quite delightful again, when cheer- 

fulness {breaks through this satirical phi- 
losophy, and when he tells us: 

“ But though that all the world’s delight forsake me 
I have a Muse, and she shall music make me; 
Whose aery notes, in spite of closest cagea, 

Shall give content to me and after ages.” 

They all felt certain of immortality, these 

cheerful poets of Elizabeth and James, and 

Prince Posterity has seen proper to admit 

the claim in more instances than might 

well have been expected. 

But the delightful part of ‘‘The Shepherd’s 
Hunting” has yet to come. With the fourth 
“eglogue” the caged bird begins to sing 
like a lark at Heaven’s gate, and it is the 
prisoned man—who ought to be in doleful 
dumps—that rallies his free friend Browne 
oa his low spirits. It is time, he says, to 
be merry : 

** Coridon, with his bold rout, 
Hath already been about 
For the elder shepherds’ dole, 
And fetched in the summer pole ; 
Whilst the rest have built a bower 
To defend them from a shower, 
Sealed so close, with boughs all green, 
Titan cannot pry between ; 
Now the dairy-wenches dream 
Of their strawberries and cream, 
And each doth herself advance, 
To be taken in to dance.” 


What summer thoughts are these to 
come from a pale prisoner in the hot and 
putrid Marshalsea! They are either symp- 
toms of acute nostalgia, or proofs of a 
cheerfulness that lifts their author above a 
mortal pitch. But Willy declines to join 
the Lady of the May at her high junket- 
ings; he also has troubles, and prefers to 
whisper them through Roget’s iron bars. 
There are those who ‘‘my Music do con- 
temn,” who will none of the poetry of 
Master William Browne of the Inner Tem- 
ple. Itis useless for him to wrestle with 
brown shepherds for the 

* Cups of turnad maple-root, 

Whereupon the skilful man 
Hath engraved the Loves of Pan,” 
or contend for the ‘* fine napkin wrought 
with blue,” if those base clowns called 
critics are busy with his detraction. But 
Roget instructs him that Verse is its own 
high reward, that the songs of a true poet 
will naturally arise like the moon out of 
and beyond all racks of envious cloud, and 
that the last thing he should do is to 
despair. He rises to his own greatest and 
best work in this encouragement of a 
brother-poet, and no one who reads such 
noble verses as these dare question Wither’s 
claim to a fauteuil in tue Academy of 
Parnassus: 
“If thy Verse do brasely tower 

As she makes wing, she gets power, 

Yet the higher she doth soar, 

She’s affronted still the more; 

Till she to the high’st hath past, 

Then she rests with Fame at last. 

Let nought therefore thee affright. 

But make forward in thy flight; 

For if I could match thy rhyme 

‘To the very stars I’d climb, 

There begin again, and fly 

Till l reached Eternity.” 

In the fifth ‘‘ eglogue ” Roget and Alexis 
compare notes about their early happiness 
in phrases of an odd commixture. The 
pastoral character of the poetry has to be 
carried out, and so we read of how Roget 
on a great occasion played a match at foot- 
ball, “having scarce twenty Satyrs on his 
side,” against some of “ the best tried Ruf- 
fians in the land.” Great Pan presided at 
that match by the banks of Thames, and 
thoug the satyrs and their laureate leader 
were worsted, the moral victory, as people 
call it, remained with the latter. All this 
is an allegory; and indeed we walk in the 
very shadow of innuendo ail through ‘‘The 
Shepherd’s Hunting.” The moral of the 
whole thing is that eternal ditty of the tune- 
ful young: All for Verse and the -World 
well lost. The enemy is around them on 
all sides, jailers of the Marshalsea and en- 
vious critics, the evil shepherds that pre- 
side over grates of steel and noisome beds 
of straw, but Youth hasits mocking answer 
to all these: : 
*-Let them disdam and fret till they are weary ; 

‘We in ourselves heve that shall make us merry, 





Which he that wants and had the power to know 


Ccctiaanan life that he might die & poet.” 

It was no small thing to be:sufferin ig for 
Apollo’s sake in1614. Shakespeare might 
heer of it at Stratford, and talk of the pris- 
oner as he strolled with some friend on the 
banks of Avon. A greater than Shakes- 
peare—as most men thought in those days 
—Ben Jonson himself, might talk the 
matter over ‘‘at those lyric feasts, Made at 
the Sun, The Dog, the triple Tun”; for had 
not he himself languished in a worse dun- 
geon and under a heavier charge than 
Wither? To be seven and twenty, to be in 
trouble with the government about one’s 
verses, and to have other young poets, ina 
ferment of enthusiasm, clinging like swal- 
lows to the prison-bars—how delicious a 
torment! And to know that it will soon 
be over, and that the sweet, pure meadows 
lie just outside the reek of Southwark, that 
summer lingers still and that shepherds pipe 
and play, that Fame is sitting by her cheer- 
ful fountain with a garland for the weary 
head, and that lasses, “‘who more excel! 
Than the sweet-voic’d Philomel,” are ready 
to cluster round the interesting captive, 
and lead him away ia daisy-chains—what 
cou'd be more consolatory! And we close 
the little dainty volume, with its delicate 
perfume of friendship and poetry and hope. 

Lonpon. ENGLAND. 





CHRIST’S FORERUNNER. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D D. 





Joun THE Baptist, whose ministry was 
comparatively brief, was, in accordance 
with prophecy, by a special divine ap- 
pointment, and for a special purpose, the 
forerunner of Jesus Christ. The facts of 
his ministry, considered in this relation, 
are as follows: . 

Matthew, in his Gospel, says that ‘in 
those days came John the Baptist preach- 
ing in the wilderness of Judea, saying, Re- 
pent ye, for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” Luke says: ‘‘ Now in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, Pon- 
tius Pilate being governor of Judea, and 
Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and his 
brother Philip tetrarch of Iturea and of 
the region of Trachonites, and Lysanias 
tetrarch of Abilene, and Aunas and Caia- 
phas being the high priests, the word of 
God came unto John the son of Zacharias in 
the wilderness. And he came into all the 
country about Jordan, preaching the bap- 
tism of repentance for the remission of 
sins.” Luke adds a general statement as 
to the character of John’s preaching. Mark 
speaks of his ministry as ‘‘ the beginning 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of 
God.” Ali these Evangelists agree in the 
fact that he presented himself to the peo- 
ple as the person ‘“‘spoken of by Esaias 
the prophet, saying, The voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness, prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make his paths straight.” 

The people, being strongly impressed 
with the preaching of Jobn, speedily raised 
the question whether he was the Christ or 
not; and, in answer thereto, he said: ‘‘l 
indeed baptise you with water unto re- 
pentance; but he that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, whose shoes I am not wor- 
thy to bear: he shail baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire; whose fan is in 
his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his 
floor, and gather his wheat into the garner; 
but he will burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire.” John, in this language, 
refers to Jesus of Nazareth, of whom he 
speaks as coming after him. 

Jesus, soon after, came to John to be 
baptized by him in Jordan. John ~ for- 
bade him, saying, I have need to be bap- 
tized of thee, and comest thou to me?” 
This implies some knowledge, on his part, 
of the purity and excellence of Jesus, who 
at once replied: ‘Suffer it to be now, for 
thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteous- 
ness.” John then consented to baptize 
Jesus; and when the latter came out of the 
water, ‘lo, the Heavens were opened unto 
him [John], and he saw the Spirit. of God 
descending like a dove, and lighting upon 
him; and, lo, a voice from Heaven, say-ng, 
this is my beloved Son in whom I am well 

These events, as we learn from Luke, 
occurred when Jesus “‘ ee be about 
thirty years, of age.” _ Yc 
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enabled John with confidence and certainty 
to announce him to the Jewish people as 
the Messiah of Scripture promise; and this 
he did in his subsequent ministry. 

John, the evangelist, informs us that 
‘there was a man sent from God, whose 
name was Jobn,” and that he ‘‘ came for a 
witness, to bear witness of the Light, tbat 
through him all men might believe.” The 
testimony which this John bore to Jesus, 
as reported by the evangelist, is the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ This was he of whom I spake. 
He that cometh after me is preferred before 
me, for he was before me. And of his full. 
ness have we all received, and grace for 
grace. For the law was given by Moses; 
but grace and truth came by Jesus Carist.” 

The same evangelist gives an account of 
a conversation between John the Baptist, 
when he was in Bethabara beyond Jordan 
baptizing, and a deputation of priests and 
Levites sent from Jerusalem to inquire 
whether he was the Christ or not. He said 
emphatically: ‘‘ I am not the Christ.” His 
testimony in regard to himself was this: 
**T am the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, Make straight the way of the 
Lord, as said the prophet Esaias.” Being 
asked why he baptized if he was not the 
Christ, he said: ‘‘I baptize with water; 
but there standeth one among you whom 
ye know not. He it is who, coming after 
me, is preferred before me, whose shoe’s 
latchet I am not worthy to unloose.” 

The next day, John saw Jesus coming 
unto him, and pointing directly toward 
him, he said: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
He then proceeded to tell how he knew 
that Jesus was ‘‘ the Lamb of God,” saying: 
‘* Hs that sent me to baptize with water, 
the same said unto me, upon whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending and remain- 
ing on him, the same is he which baptizeth 
with the Holy Ghost. And I saw and bare 
record that this is the Son of Goa.” He 
must previously have known Jcsus as a 
person; but, until he received this sign 
from Heaven, he did not know him to be 
the Messiah and Saviour of sinners. He 
knew that his special mission was to make 
manifest this Messiah ‘‘to Israel”; but 
when the promised sign was given, he 
knew the person who was the Messiah, and 
hence was prepared to give the informa- 
tion to the Jewish people. The next day, 
after the giviag of this testimony to Jesus, 
John was standing with two of his disci- 
ples, and looking upon Jesus, as he walked 
he said to them: ** Behold the Lamb of 
God,” thus repeating the testimony of the 
day before. These disciples immediately 
‘followed Jesus,” and soun became con- 
vinced that they had found ‘‘the Chris.” 
spoken of by the prophets. 

When John, at a later period, was bap- 
tizing in non near to Salim, some of his 
disciples came to him, and said: ‘‘ He that 
was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom 
thou bearest witness, the same baptizeth, 
and all men come to him.” John replied: 
**Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I 
said, I am not the Carist, but am sent be- 
fore him. He that hath the bride, is the 
bridegroom; but the friend of the bride- 
groom, which standeth and heareth him, 
rejoiceth greatly because of the bride- 
groom’s voice; this my joy, theerfore, is 
fulfilled. He must increase, but I must 
decrease.” 

John, having rebuked Herod, the tetrarch 
of Galilee, for marrying his brother Philip’s 
wife, which he declared to be unlawtul, 
Herod laid hola on him and shut him up in 
prison, and would have at once put him to 
death but for his fear of the people, who 
regarded John asa prophet. It was while 
he was thus imprisoned, that, upon hearing 
of the works of Jesus, he sent two of his 
disciples to him, directing them to ask him 
the following question: ‘‘ Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another?” 
What was the reason in his mind for send- 
ing this question is not stated. Whatever 
it may have been, the answer given by 
Jesus is the following: ‘Go and show 
John again those things which ye do hear 
and see: the blind receive their sight and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed and 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up and 
the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them. And blessed is he whosoever shall 
not be offended in me.” Jesus directed 
that the fucts of his ministry should be re- 





ported to John, that he might in the light 
thereof answer his own question. When 
these messengers had departed, he spake 
as follows in regard to John: ‘‘This is he 
of whom it is written, Behold, Isend my 
messenger before thy face, which shall pre- 
pare thy way before thee. ForI say unto 
you, Among those that are born of women 
there is not a greater prophet than John the 
Baptist; but he that is least in the kingdom 
of God is greater than he.” 

The public career of John, which lasted 
about one year, ended in a violent death. 
Herod, having John in prison, provided a 
great feast in honor of his own birthday, 
inviting thereto ‘‘ his lords, high captains, 
and chief estates of Galilee.” The daugh- 
ter of Herodias—the woman who was 
really the wife of his brother Philip, but 
with whom he lived us his wife, for waich 
act John had severely rebuked him— 
**came in and danced, and pleased Herod 
and them that sat with him,” and he, with 
an oath, said to her: ‘* Whatsoever thou 
shalt ask of me, i will give it thee, even 
unto the half of my kingdom.” Having con- 
sulted with her mother as to what she 
should ask, she said to Herod: ‘‘I will that 
thou give me in a charger the head of John 
the Baptist.” Herod, though ‘‘ exceeding 
sorry,” nevertheless, for ‘‘ his oath’s sake, 
and for their sakes which sat with bim,” 
sent an executioner to the prison, and com- 
manded the head of John the Baptist ** to 
be brought.” The executioner ‘‘ went and 
beheaded him in prison, and brought his 
head in a charger, and gave it to the dam- 
se], and the damsel gave it to her mother.” 
Thus ended the earthly life of the fore- 
runner of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Such, in brief, is the Gospel reeord of 
John the Baptist, considered in his relation 
to Jesus of Nazareth. What he did was to 
arouse the attention of the Jewish people 
by his bold and fearless preaching, to an- 
nounce to them that the long-expected 
Messiah had actually come into the world, 
and point directly to Jesus of Nazareth as 
this Messiah. His ministry was preliminary 
avd preparatory to that of the great Teacher 
and Saviour of sinners; and he lived long 
enough to accomplish this end. John is 
the only prophet that was cotemporary 
with Carist. Other prophets had made 
predictions concerning the Messiah, and 
had done so with great minuteness of de- 
tail; but not one of them ever did or could 
point directly to his person, and say, as 
John did: ‘Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
This high honor was reserved for John the 
Baptist. 

Jesus, on the third day of his last pass- 
over week, put to the chief priests a very 
embarrarsing question in relation to John 
the Baptist. He said to them: ‘ The bap- 
tism of John, whence wasit? from Heaven 
or of men? And they reasoned among 
themselves, saying: If we shall say from 
Heaven, he will say unto us: Why did ye 
not then believe him? But if we shall say 
of men, we fear the people, for all hold 
John as a prophet. And they answered 
Jesus, and said: We cannot tell.” These 
chief priests, who were then plotting the 
death of Jesus, understood very well the 
testimony which John had given to him 
as the Messiah that was to come, and 
equally understood that Jobn, in the esti- 
mate of the people, was counted as a 
prophet. A positive answer to the queg- 
tion, in one form, would have shown their 
inconsistency in not accepting and be- 
lieving what John had said in regard to 
Jesus, and, in the other form, would have 
offended the people. They hence, escaped 
the difficulty by pleading their own igno- 
rance. 

Broox.yy, N.Y. 
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Tue American who visits Europe is 
usually so fully occupied with the monu- 
ments of Art and History that he has no at- 
tention to give to the present condition of 
the people among whom he travels. At 
most, they are for him the necessary evils 
by means of which he can see the churches, 
ruins and galleries, or the famous scenery, 
which he cannot enjoy athome. Even if 
he bring back opinions of the actual state 
of each nation, they have been founded 
too often upon bis experiences in hotels and 





with importunate cabmen and _ ciceroni, 
and not upon contact with a class that bet_ 
ter represents society as a whole. Es. 
pecially is this true of American travelers 
in Italy, where, partly from their ignorance 
of the language, and partly from the su*- 
passing interest of the wonders of Art and 
Nature, their acquaintance with the natives 
rarely goes deeper than the surface. 

But contemporary Italy has strong claims 
of its own upon the attention of foreigners, 
particularly of Americans. She shows to 
the world the almost unique spectacle of a 
nation which was not long ago degraded 
and divided and is now regenerate and 
united. Nature seems determined that 
this land shall not sink into hopeless im- 
potence. From it sprang those republi- 
can and imperial Romans who conquered 
and civilized the ancient world; from it 
issued that form of Christianity which, in 
spite of its shortcomings, was the preserver 
of morality in the Middle Ages; from it 
the Renaissance gave new light to Europe; 
and now, in our own time, a new Italy, en- 
dowed with afresh vitality no one would 
have suspected could be kindled from so 
weary a Past, has taken her place among 
the foremost nations. Thirty years ago 
the cynical Austrian diplomat had reason 
to call Italy only ‘‘a geographical expres- 
sion”; now her unity is established on a 
basis apparently so secure that we have 
almost forgotten how recently she came 
into existence. When the proper man shall 
write the history of Italy’s regeneration, I 
think that it will exceed in nobility ,as 
well as in romantic contrasts that of 
any other episode in our century. It is 
common to speak of the unification 
of Germany as a_ parallel achiev- 
ment, but similarity applies only to the re- 
sult, that both Germany and Italy became 
independent and united about the same 
time. The methods which brought about 
that result differed essentially. Prussia 
forced her German neighbors, at the point 
of the bayonet, to accept her leadership; 
Piedmont, on the contrary, became the 
chosen leader of all Italians who strove to 
free themselves from their foreign oppres 
sors. To-day Germany is an absolute 
monarchy except in name, far better organ- 
ized than, but quite as real as that of the first 
French Empire. The German Reichstag 
has as little actual influence upon vital 
questions as Napoleon’s mock legislators 
had. The chief difference is that, in the 
case of Germany, the autocrat is not the 
sovereign, but his Prime Minister, and that 
Biemarck, though a despot, works for what 
he believes to be the nation’s welfare rather 
than for his personal ambition. Italy, on 
the other hand, is now the most liberal 
country in Europe, after Great Britain. 
When the last analysis is made, it will be 
found that the constitutional methods of 
Cavour belonged to a higher order of 
statesmansh'p than the despotic methods of 
Bismarck, whatever may be the estimate 
assigned to the individual powers and 
achievements of those remarkable men. 

It should not be forgotten that the Italian 
system of government is borrowed from the 
English, just as our Constitution grew out 
of the English Constitution ; it ought, there- 
fore, to interest us to observe how Anglo- 
Saxon methods prosper in the only Latin 
race which has had the prudence and 
courage to try them. Even the casual 
readcr must be struck by the contrast 
between Italy’s present position and that 
of her neighbors with whom Americans are 
more familiar. France, after a century of 
turmoil and desperate attempts to make a 
nation by fine-sounding legislative resolu- 
tions, has reached no stable footing. What 
shall we think of the solidity of a Goddess 
of Liberty whose knees shake at each of 
Plon-Plon’s wordy manifestoes, and who, 
only a few months ago, drove away a parcel 
of respectable, mediocre gentlemen whose 
only crime is that they happen to come of 
a line of princes which French Republicans 
pretend to despise? In Germany, a similar 
incongruity presents itself. The capital 
ahd several important cities have for some 
time been in a’ state of siege—azainst 
whom? Against some of their inhabitants. 
And this sign of fear, which euphemistic 
diplomats call ‘“‘ precaution,” comes from 
Bismarck, although he has the finest of 
armies in his service. Italy, on the other 
hand, has for sixteen years calmly pursued 





her way, exiling none, intimidating none, 
and allowing to live at the Vatican the 
most insidious enemy with which any 
nation has had to cope. The eelf-restraint 
and common sense she has shown argue 
traits, national and individual, not to be 
lightiy judged. 

After Rome became the capita), in 1870, 
new problems had to be dealt with—prob- 
lems no less important but far less popular 
than that of accomplishing the unity of 
the people, which had absorbed all parties, 
so long as a single province remained un- 
redeemed. First of all, the financial integ- 
rity of the country must be established. 
Then the educational and legal systems 
already in force in the earlier kingdom 
must be extended, with modification, to 
the whole country. Popes and Bourbons 
had not been so blind to the agents of 
progress but that they saw in the school- 
house, railroad and telegraph dangerous 
enemies, whom they resisted so successful- 
ly that the new Government found but 
few of them, when it assumed responsibil- 
ity. Further, the army had to be organ- 
ized and a navy created. All these under- 
takings required large sums of money, to 
be paid by a people already burdened with 
a heavy debt. If we recall the financial 
difticulties which had to be overcome by us 
after the Civil War, and the worse than 
blunders committed during the period of 
reconstruction, we may appreciate the mag- 
nitude of the task which Italy had to face. 
In her work she has suffered chiefly from a 
want which, existed through no fault of 
hers; she needed a body of trained legis- 
lators, especially since the untimely death 
of Cavouc had deprived ber of a statesman 
of vast ability, whose single judgment was 
worth more tban the combined counsel of 
a chamber of willing but inexperienced 
deputies. The result was that for several 
years ministry succeeded ministry very 
frequently, although the new-comers had 
little to recommend them over their prede- 
cessors. Questions of finance, even in coun- 
tries like England and America, where con- 
stitutional government has become a habit, 
are too intricate to be understood by, and 
too dry to be popular with, the masses; and 
among legislators themselves, rarely more 
than one in a generation—Gladstone, for 
instance—can give life to figures. No won- 
der that Italians, fresh from the stirring 
and ennobling struggles of making their 
nation, should have found ithe abstrac- 
tions of finance chilly. Yet it must 
be said that of the parliamentary work 
of the past sixteen years there is more to 
praise than to blame. Italy’s credit is now 
sound; railroads connect all parts of the 
peninsula, and more money has been spent 
on needful public works than was spent in 
the preceding half-century. The lack of 
a strong opposition—that balance-wheel 
which keeps parliaments from lurching to 
extremes—cannot be supplied until experi- 
ence and broader issues call forth more 
men of ability. So hazy are party lines 
here that for several years the late Signor 
Minghetti and his followersacted in harmony 
with Signor Depretis upon most questions. 
Of an irreconcilable opposition there are 
but two groups, both small and mutually 
hostile. These are the Clericals and the 
so-called Democrats; the former wishing to 
bring back the ‘‘ good old times” of papal 
sovereignty, the latter equally anxious to 
hasten the Millennium of Democracy, when 
everybody shall be happy and rich. I have 
not observed that either of these extreme 
factions possesses a large following. For- 
eigners are too apt to forget that the Ital- 
ians, a8 @ rule, are as completely aware of 
the incongruity of spiritual leaders mixing 
in the intrigues of temporal affairs as we 
are. They regard the papal ‘‘ machine” 
pretty much as decent New Yorkers re- 
gard the *‘ bosses” and “‘ rings” which cor- 
rupt the municipal politics of New York 
Vity. lt is Roman Catholics outside of 
Italy who keep alive the Pope’s hope of 
reversing the present order. ‘‘ We should 
be glad enough,” said an Italian to me the 
other day,” if the French, or Austrian, or 
American Catholics, who talk so much non- 
sense about the ‘prisoner of the Vatican,’ 
would induce him to settle among them. 
They might find him a very unwieldy ele- 
phant, instead of a venerable guest.” 
Among the common people, whose rever- 
ence for their Church bas not diminished 
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there is no stronger desire to reinstate the 
Pope as a temporal ruler. Nine-tenths of 
the newspapers, which are supposed to 
reflect the opinions of their readers, are 
liberal; the adherents of the papal cause 
are restricted to a part of the nobility, and 
to the priests and other Church officials 
who might be directly benefited by the 
change. It cannot be denied that even in 
spiritual matters, the hold of the Church 
visibly weakens. Among the educated, 
skepticism prevails almost as widely as in 
France and Germany. Four-filths of the 
persons whom I have seen at religious ser- 
vices have been women, or men of the illit- 
erate class. What shall take the place of 
the old faith? is the question in Italy, as in 
othercountries where modern criticism and 
science have been at their disintegrating 
work. 

As to the other irreconcilables, the 
Democrats, it is harder to speak briefly. 
Democratic eocieties exist in most of the 
towns, and there is doubtless a vague be- 
lief, here as elsewhere, that Democracy 
means something better than has yet come. 
But there are Democrats who uphold the 
movarchy, as well as those who, like Maz- 
zini and Garibaldi, cannot see that a con- 
stitutional monarchy may efford a better 
opportunity for the free development c¢ 
each individual than many democracies 
have afforded. A comparatively small 
number of Irredentists preach the necessity 
of violently ‘‘redeeming” the Trentino, 
Trieste, Canton Ticino, and the territory 
ceded to France in 1859; but the vast ma- 
jority of the Italians are too prudent to en- 
courage av expedition whose failure might 
destroy the structure of the last third of a 
century, and whose success would not add 
greatly to the nation’s strength. Besides, 
the inhabitants of some of those provinces 
—of Ticino and Savoy, for example—are 
not so eager to be ‘‘redeemed” as the Irre- 
dentists are to “redeem” them. Some 
time must elapse before a general demo- 
cratic revolution becomes possible here, 
though there may be an occasional fiaunt- 
ing of the red flag. The Italians learned 
during their struggle for independence to 
prefer constitutional toincendiary methods, 
and they have in France s) instructive a 
warning of what a Republic ought not to 
be, that they may be counted upon to let 
well enough alone. The House of Savoy 
is, by long odds, the most popular dynasty 
in Europe. King Humbert, though lack- 
ing those peculiar personal quaiities which 
endeared Victor Emmanuel to all classes, 
and though he did not, like his father, earn 
on the battle-field the perpetual gratitude 
of his people, is a discreet, dignified and 
well-loved sovereign. 

Italy, imitating her unwise neighbora, 
has a large standing army. The European 
nations at present appear to be a company 
of robber?, all protesting their honesty, 
yet none trusting the others. Bad as this 
condition is, it seems to me that the stand- 
ing army docs less harm in Italy than in 
other countries. If it were a temporary 
evil, it might compensate in some measure 
for the burdens it imposes. For it serves 
to educate, in some small measure, the 
peasants who have hitherto been utterly 
illiterate; it teaches order and cleanliness ; 
it hastens the consolidation of the various 
elements into a compact nation, by distrib. 
uting soldiers from one provirce among 
other provinces; it spreads uniformity of 
language; it familiarizes all with the idea 
of a common country, to be served, even to 
the death, if need be. In France, or Ger. 
many, or Austria, the army returns fewer 
benefits for the sacrifices it exacts and the 
dangers it creates. Of another institution 
still tolerated here—the lottery—l have 
nothing to sayin extenuation. The five 
or six million dollars which it yields the 
treasvry_is a beggarly price to pay for its 
demoralizing effects. The excellence of 
the Italian navy is so well known in Amer- 
ica, at least by hearsay, that I need not en- 
arge upon it. Italy’s sea-coast is so long, 
land the damage that might be done to her 
large sea-ports by a hostile fleet is so great, 
that she is justified in taking precautions; 
but only a naval war can decide as to the 
relative merits of the ironclads and other 
craft which the European nations have 
been preparing. The last sea-fight was off 
Lissa, in 1866. Since then there has been 
@ greater change in marine than in military 











equipment. The practical test of battle 
must prove whether the huge war-vessels 
upon which England and Italy put their 
trust, or the more numerous smaller cruis- 
ers and torpedo-boats, are the better pro- 
tection. 

No one who compares the present indus- 
trial and commercial condition of Italy with 
that of ten or twelve years ago, can fail to 
perceive a considerable improvement, in 
spite of the cholera which, since 1884, has 
interrupted business. Milan is now the 
most thriving city of its size that 1 have 
seen in Europe. Broad avenues intersect 
it in all directions; electric lights and ma- 
chinery of many kinds have been intro- 
duced, and it deserves to be the capital of 
one of the most fertile provinces in the 
world. Rome has grown from a city of 
215,000 inhabitante(in 1870) to about 360,000, 
and the new portions are laid out on as 
broad a scale as those of Paris or Vienna. 
At Genoa, a scheme for the improvement of 
the harbor is now being undertaken. Na- 
ples is still dirty in the old parts, but money 
has been appropriated for bettering them 
by running broad streets through them, and 
by demolishing many of the squalid build- 
iogs. Of the fashionable quarter there is 
no complaint to make. Even Florence, 
which suffercd irreparably when the na- 
tioval capital was transferred to Rome, is 
soon to be improved by the raziog of an un- 
healthy pack of houses in the center of the 
city, and the substitution of a broad open 
piazza, Foreigners cry out against this 
modernizing spirit, on the plea that it de- 
stroys old and picturesque landmarks, but 
they forget that a city’s first duty is to pro- 
vide health and comfort to its living inhub- 
itants. In point of fact, great care is taken 
to preserve interesting monuments, and so 
far was Signor Bacelli carried by his zeal 
for excavating ancient Rome that the Ro- 
mans declared be would throw down 
half of the present city in order to unearth 
the remains of Imperial Rome, unless they 
forcibly prevented him. 

What seems to be most urgently needed 
in Italy is capital to develop the indus- 
tries of the country, and to increase the 
productiveness of agriculture. The major- 
ity of the land-holders belong to the nobil- 
ity, and have not kept pace with modern 
changes. They intrust their farms to the 
superintendence of a factor who must re- 
turn them a certain revenue. Beyond that 
they bother themselves as little as Irish 
landlords with the management cf their 
estates. Consequently, better tools and 
wiser methods are not introduced. Of 
course this statement must be taken with 
much allowance; the prosperity of the late 
statesman, Ricasoli, and of many Pied- 
montese land-owners contradicts it; yet, 
in general, it may be set down as true. In- 
deed, the rapidity with which hereditary 
families are sinking into bankruptcy and 
obscurity is evidence of their improvidence 
and of their incapacity. I suspect that in 
Italy during the next fifty yearr, just asin 
France and England since 1789, the suc- 
cessful merchants will largely supplant the 
old nobility, and form a bourgeois aristocra- 
cy, or plutocracy, as G'adstone has named 
it. 

In creative literature Italy has produced 
little of importance since she achieved her 
independence. Her most popular writer, 
Edmondo de Amicis, has a pleasant knack 
of describing his travels: Carducci, who, 
perhaps, rauks first in poetic talent, is too 
atheistical 10 touch permanent chords of 
harmony. But in science, particularly in 
political economy, many worthy minds are 
engaged. Just as inthe United States 
since the Civil War, the nation is too busy 
with material expansion to afford a con- 
genial surrounding for noble art. As at 
home, there is a disposition to point to the 
undoudtedly great accomplishment in the 
past, when the critic censures the sterility 
of the present. It is not an encouraging 
sign that French plays and French fiction 
fiad as ready an audience in Italy as in 
America and England. To be able to pass 
judgment upon the home morals of the 
Italians would require a wider experience 
than mine. Travelers are apt to make 
general deductions from individual casese— 
& process that profits nothing. I think it 
can be affirmed, however, that there has 
been a decided improvement in sexual 
morality over the society of two generations 





Frenchman, is far less reticent than the 
Anglo Saxon; but reticence is not to be 
regarded as the proof of virtue, for, like 
hypocrisy, it may be merely the tribute 
that vice pays to virtue. In honesty there 
has been unquestionably a gain. At all the 
principal shops in the North, there are no 
longer two prices, one for strangers and 
one for natives. Even in Naples, the habit 
of asking more for an article than you ex- 
pect to receive, unless the purchaser be 
easily duped, is decreasing. Indeed, the 
manner in which the Italian Government is 
gradually converting this Neapolitan peo- 
ple from beggars and knaves into law- 
respecting and industrious citizens shows 
its strength and reasonableness. The 
northern Italian looks upon the Neapoli- 
tan very much as the peace-abiding New 
Englander looks upon Kentucky moon- 
shiners or Leadville adventurers. Yet even 
this race, vitiated during many generations 
by the rule of corrupt and despicable Bour- 
bons, gives evidence that it can be regen- 
erated. The sturdy integrity of the Pied- 
montese, combined with the keen intelli- 
gence of the Tuscans, is working to de- 
velop a homogeneous nation, from which 
it is not too much to expect noble perfo.m- 
ance in a not distant future. Italy will 
ulways be rich in the best treasures of 
ancient art and of her gorgeous Renaie- 
sance, as well as in her incomparable 
natural gifts. It is time that American 
travelers realized that the people who act 
as guardians of these treasures, are wortby, 
for their own sake, of sympathet'c atten- 
tion. 
NarPwsgs, January, 1687. 


THE ONE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
ITS IDEAL AND REALIZATION. 











BY RAY PALMER, D D. 





Have not the movements in the thought 
and feeling of the Christian world during 
the century now drawing to a close been 
extraordinarily full of significance and 
hope, as regards the future of the Churc 
of Corist? Are there not manifest and 
solid grounds for recognizing the opening 
of a higher and better era throughout evan- 
gelical Christendom? Are the great body 
of Christian people—the churches of the 
various communions—3ufliciently awake to 
what is actually taking place among them? 
These, and others like them, are questions 
which it is “evident are now very forcibly 
pressing on the minds and hearts of many of 
those who truly love the ascended Lord and 
Saviour and wait for the full development 
of his kingdom in the world. Ifnot often 
spoken of, there are many indications that 
they are more and more frequently and 
earnestly engsging Chris:ian thought. 

Those of us whose memories cover only 
even the last fifty or sixty years can well 
remember the days when the energetic 
progress of tbe Christian religion and the 
rapid conversion of the world were, in the 
churches of all names and their miaisters, 
things but dimly conceived of and faintly 
hoped for,as lying ia the undetermined 
and probably distant future. Each com- 
munion seemed, as being organically de- 
tached from the others, as if really isolated, 
and intent chiefly on its own particular ob- 
jects and interests. The conception of a 
loving and harmonious union of all Chris- 
tians in one combined and earnest effort to 
recover the whole world speedily to its true 
Light aad Saviour, had not come to be en- 
tertained, to any wide extent, among the 
great majority of professedly godly people. 
We ourselves well recollect that when, on 
some great special occasion, Christian mis- 
sions and the speedy recovery of the ‘world 
to Ohrist were talked of, and some sanguine 
and ardent individual expressed his confi- 
dent belief that, would the entire and 
united Church of God definitely and reso- 
lutely set herself about it, perhaps a sin- 
gle generation, certainly a single century, 
might see the Gospel preached to every na- 
tion under Heaven, the general impression 
of those who beard him manifestly was that 
he was a dreamer, and the idea of such a 
thiag chimerical. 

But this state of things has wonderfully 
changed. It is worth while to turn back 
and note carefully the process. The 
change bas not come by any sudden; or 
rapid movement. The far-reaching provi- 
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aburry. It is in silent, steady course that 
its wheels move on from generation to 
generation. Human patience, even faith 
itself, fails, in waiting while divine 
purposes are maturing. Yet in the fullness 
of time results are brought to pass which 
the wisest, not very long before, had not at 
all been able to conceive. 

The visitle unity of the Christian Church 
—rather apparent unity than real—was 
broken into fragments by the Reformation. 
The direct result of this great movement 
was the establishing of new and separate 
centers, each independent of the rest. As 
human nature is, and among people very 
partial.y enlightened, there soon came, as 
@ necessary consequence, divergence and 
more or less of antagonism. Out of the in- 
tensely earnest discussions bétween the 
leading reformers and their immediate fol- 
lowers soon arose opposing parties; and 
from these came formal organ‘zations based 
on distinct and varying creeds and namee, 
Thenceforward, instead of seeking the 
union of all evangelical Christians into one 
fellowship, all parts of which should stand 
together harmoniously, resisting the now 
corrupt body which claimed to be the true 
Church Catholic, it seemed to become the 
chief aim of each of the contending sections 
to place itself in the position of headship 
and leadership in the Christian world. So 
it has come to pass that through the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and to a 
great extent the nineteenth centuries, the 
strength of the evangelical Churches of 
Christendom has been in great measure ex- 
pended in struggles with eaca other for 
prec:dence and denominational power. 

But this is not all. The Reformation 
produced not merely earnest discussions of 
doctrine, of ecclesiastical form and order, 
of antagonistic philosophies and creeds, 
Amcng many things that were evil—excited 
passions, bitter words, and ungenerous 
deeds—there came also a great and genuine 
renewal of religious life in the hearts of 
multitudes, a practical return to the primi- 
tive faith and love. Out of the vast and 
wide-spread movement were born new 
conceptions and new elements of Coristian 
life and experience; and these were reédg- 
nized and became practically operative as 
entering into the essence of pure Coristian- 
ity. Such, in few words, it is now well 
understood, bas been substantially the 
genesis of the discordant and fragmentary 
condition in which Christendom presents 
itself to-day. It is because all true dis- 
ciples are bound to each other in a great 
spiritual unity in virtue of the personal re- 
lation of each to Christ, that the Church 
has continued to exist and to keep her 
spiritual power. Even while she forgets, 
or ignores the fact, she é in reality one 
sublime and sacred brotherhood. Itvis because 
of this that every sincere believer carries in 
his own breast the consciousness—more or 
less distinctly felt according to his measure 
of grace—of this profoundly interesting 
truth. Hence there have always been, 
among those who have recognized in them- 
seives the promised indwelling of the 
Saviour through the Holy Spirit, many who 
have deeply felt often, perhaps habitually, 
what has seemed a spiritually instinctive 
yearning for close contact and communion 
with each other. It is the very nature of 
love always to desire contact and fellow 
ship with those beloved. Loving hearts 
need no promptings to flow together; and 
this is as true of Curistian hearts as of those 
filled with merely natural affection. 

If now, from our present stand-point 
we look back over the Christian centuries, 
we find the following facts. The Christian 
Churcb, with all her defects, and the dis- 
advantages of her fragmentary condition, 
has lived right on. The gates of Hell have 
not prevailed against her. She has been 
the light of the world, the pillar and ground 
of the truth. She has raised from the 
degradation and miseries of sin the myri 
ads who have become true disciples of 
Obrist. These, in various degrees, have 
had the spirit of the Master. Even in ber 
darkest days, the Church bas had herseven 
thousand who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal. There is danger of failing to appre- 
ciate what she really is and what she has 
done, while we lock chiefly at her faults 
and failures. Bad as the world now is, 
who, will dare to say that it would not to-day 


ago. In these matters, the Italian, like the | dence of God, the all-wise, does nothing in 
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have been vastly worse but for her. These 
nearly nineteen hundred years, she has 
been a!) the while not only blessing earth, but 
‘peopling Heaven with mu'titudes which 
no man can number of redeemed souls, 
whose robes were made white in the blood 
of the Lamb. The:e each and all of them, 
have been created anew in Christ Jesus 
and vitally united to him. Because so 
made one in him, they are in reality one 
spiritual body, notwithstanding they have 
lost visible and organic unity, and are 
found divided into separate and more or 
less discordant sections. To the eye and 
heart of Christ, the invisible unity is not 
only unbroken, but is in fact indestructible, 
complete and glorious. We sing with lit- 
eral truth when we sing: 
“ One family we dwell in him; 
One Church, above, beneath ; 
Though now divided by the stream— 
The narrow stream of death.” 

When we take this view of the matter, 
does it not seem entirely natural that the 
fragmentary condition into which the great 
brotherhood of Christian disciples allowed 
themselves to be drawn at first has proved 
@ condition that has never satisfied, be- 
cause true disciples have never felt that it 
met their profoundest want* That deeply 
spiritual instinct in every renewed heart of 
which we have spoken has everywhere, and 
through all the Christian ages, kept alive 
in the Church some conviction of the truth 
so clearly aad strongly stated by Christ, 
himself and his apostles, of the essential 
and necessary unity of believers. Jesus 
himself said: ‘‘L in them, and Thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one.” 
Paul asserts the same in the most forcible 
language: ‘‘For as the body is one, and 
hath many members, so also is Christ. For 
by one spirit we are ali baptiz:d into one 
body . . and have all been made to 
drink into one Spirit.” We need quote no 
more. Neither our Lord’s own words nor 
Paul’s have any reference to visible and or- 
ganic unity. But they declare that all re- 
de: med and believing souls, whether oa 
earth or in Heaven, are, by,their vital rela- 
tion to him, constituted one spiritual unity, 
companionship, brotherhood. As by the 
force of gravity the solar system, with its 
meny worlds, is bound into unity by the 
mignty force of gravity, which holds each 
to the central orb, even s0 by the force of 
infinite and perfict love, all who are 
Christ’s are vitally joined into one perfect 
and indivisible spiritual body. 

lt seems equally natural, also, that the 
true disciples of Christ, ia the consciousness 
that what their Lord himeelf desired for them 
and their own hearts yearned after, was not 
realized in them, should feel constantly 
impelled to attempt to realize it to the ut- 
most possibility. Why should they not? 
Woy should not hearts beating with Chris- 
tian love and longing to flow together, 
actually flow together in sweet and holy 
sympathy? That, we are sure, is what 
they do in Heaven—do spontaneously, 
without the least embarrassment. Let any 
one turn to the picture of the heavenly 
service presented in the seventh chapter 
of the Apoealypse, and take in the full 
conception of what it really is. See the 
hundred and forty-four thousand of all the 
tribes of Israel—the symbolic representa- 
tion of indefinite and countless numbers; 
and add to these what the inspired Reveal- 
er describes as ‘‘ the great multitude which 
no mano could number, of all nations and 
kindreds and people and tongues who 
stood before the throne and before the 
Lamb; clothed in white robes, and palms 
in their hands ; and cried with a loud voice, 
saying: ‘‘ Salvation to our God, which sit- 
teth on the throne, and to the Lamb.” If 
one reads the chapter througa,he perceives 
that they were all in perfect sympathy, bad 
one voice and one heart, when they sang 
the celestial anthem—‘“‘ Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and 
honor, and power, and might be unto our 
God forever and ever!” And like to this 
is the sublime picture givea in the twelfth 
of Hebrews, of ‘the general assembly and 
Church of the first-born,” who make up 
the host of the redeemed about the throne 
of Heaven. 

Tae attempt to realize on earth in those 
who are Carist’s a like spirit, and a like 
blessed condition to this, so far as 


made in all the Christian past, as 
Church history clearly shows. Individual 
hearts have felt so drawn to each 


other that they have allowed the divine 

life which was consciously throbbing in 

them to flow out from heart to heart, to a 

more or less limited extent. Out of this 

individual sympathy and communion have 

been born special fellowships like those of 

the Middle Ages among the Mystics; and 

the alliances of devout men and women 

under diiferent names, or even without 

names, with aview toa closer fraterniza- 

tion and richer spiritual culture; this in 

all the Christian centuries and down to our 

own times. In ali such things, it may now 

be clearly seen, there has been a real com- 

ing of the Kingdom of God; not indeed 

with observation, as Jesus himself said; 

but silently and slowly. A very consider- 

able part of the visible and demonstrative 

activities in connection with the Christian 

Church have been mingled with so many 

misapprehensions and errors of thought and 

judgment and so many practical mistakes 

in well-intended efforts to carry forward 

the Christian cause, that the results have 

often shown but very limited success. They 
pave left the inward longings of great 
numbers cf sincere disciples of the as- 
cended-Lord still far from that conscious- 
ness of close contact and fraternity which 
his implicit teachings imperatively de- 
manded, and his indwelling Spirit had 
moved them todesire. Yet even in these 
circumstances it must surely, and ought 
to be gratefully, acknowledged that within 
the present century, especia!ly within the 
latter half of it, there has beena rapid ac- 
celeration of spiritual life and progress 
among the vital branches of the Church 
Catholic. It is not strange, perhaps, that 
the great religious revivais of tue seven- 
teenth century did little if anything toward 
bringing these branches organically nearer 
together; nor that it even seemed that, in 
their first effects, they served rather to in- 
tenosify the earnestness of sectarian zea), 
and to make the separation of Caurches of 
differeat names more sharply marked. But 
with the progressive development of living 
piety among them, there necessarily came 
an increase of Curistian temper and of the 
kindly spirit which made it easier to main- 
tain somewhat more of fraternal courtesy 
and friendly recognition. In this way, as 
the years have gone on, and the churches 
of different commucions have come more 
and more in contact and more cordially 
united in Christian work of many kinds, 
the result is now seen to have been a 
marked increase of the mutual and instinc- 
tive attraction toward each other of ardent 
Christian hearts, in nearly or quite all 
evangelical commuaions. 

In proof that this is a fair statement of the 
present state of things there are convincing 
facts before our eyes. We see every year 
more and more clearly manifested the fact 
to which we referred in the opening of this 
paper, that of all the separate sec:ions of 
the Church, as it is to-day, not one is en- 
tirely satisfied with its present position. 
In a:l alike, it may be said, the desirable- 
ness of a better, a more just and adc quate 
presentation to the world of the spirit and 
power of the Caristian religion in the life 
and action of the churches and in their re- 
lations to each other, is continually a mat- 
ter of anxious thought and of serious con- 
versation and discussion. New plans for 
some sort of re-organization are suggested; 
bo denomination taking decisive steps in 
that direction, but each hoping that, dy 
some5ody, they will be taken. All of which 
reveals the yearning of earnest Christian 
hearts for the spiritual sympathy and con- 
tact which are implied in the Saviour’s own 
ideal, as all in common find that presented 
in the New Testament. 

The reality of this general trend of Chris- 
tian thought and feeling in our time, and 
even within the present generation, has sig- 
nally revealed itself in many instances yet 
fresh in memory. A considerable number 
of hopeful, and even successful, attempts 
at uniting denominations that had found 
themselves substantially one in all essen- 
tials, are already wel!-known matters of 
history. Several distinct branches of the 
gteat Presbyterian fellowship in our own 
country, in Scotland, and in Germany have 
actually come harmoniously together; and 





possible, has, in various ways, been 


the same direction. The same is true of 
the numerous and effective body of the 
Methodists. The changes which have ta- 
ken place in the staid and eminently con- 
servative Church of England, from the fa- 
mous tractarian movement down to the 
present time, have very clearly indicated a 
drift towards a larger and freer Christian 
fraternity. The Episcopal Church in our 
own country has unmistakeably exhibited 
somewhat of the same elements and spirit 
working init. Some of its most prominent 
and able men have evidently been coming 
to feel that the attitude of separateness of 
nonfellowship with the most vital and spir- 
itually earnest branches of the evangelical 
Church Catholic, is by no means congenial 
to them; materially circumscribes their 
power and influence, and in many ways 
diminishes the fullness and joy of their re- 
ligious life and action. Hence the leaders 
in this communion have taken thoughtful 
counsel together from time to time, with 
a view to the promotion of a broader and 
sweeter liberality. After the example of mort 
of non-Episcopal Evangelical Churches, they 
have adopted means fitted to act more di- 
rectly and effectively on the popular mind 
and heart for the conversion of the irre- 
ligious and for the development of spiritual 
life and Christian character in those already 
in Carist. Twenty years ago, or even ten, 
it would have seemed little less than mi- 
raculous had the Church of England sent 
over, at a favorable time, eminent and ear- 
nest clergymen to hold evangelical mission 
services with the Episcopal churcnes of 
New York. Yet this has recently been 
done, not only without the least offence, 
but with all kindness and good wishes on 
the part of those, of all names, who love 
the Caristian cause. A few years since 
the Congregational churches of our own 
country were united by so very slight re- 
lations to each other that it was often pre- 
dicted that they would not long hold to- 
gether at ail. But to-day they are found 
much more intimately and firmly associ- 
ated, by means of a well-established and 
kiodly-working National Council, and 
drawn into close sympathy in a great num- 
ber of clubs in which, by social and 
Christian contact, according bearts sare 
brought to beat more perfectly in fellow- 
ship; more earnest and vigorous Christian 
action is secured, and they are enjoying 
more and more thefr freedom of religious 
life and work. Facts such as these in re- 
lation to the principal branches of the 
Caurch of Christ are certainly full of sig- 
nificance and promise as to the not distant 
future. They demonstrate the force of the 
in working law of spiritual attraction. 
What, then, is hindering, or is to hinder, 
the full realization of the instinctively 
graved complete and unfettered contact 
and communion of all who really love Jesus, 
the Redeemer and Lord--of all evangelical 
Christendom? May it not be the very com- 
mon assumption that the realization of the 
divine ideal as Carist has presented it nec- 
essarily involves organic, and in a sense 
materialistic, union? May it not be that 
this conception of what ia necessary is 
wholly a wrong one? And that this is the 
reason why all efforts in that direction 
hitherto have failed? May it not be that it 
is seen by the glorified Saviour himself 
that a persis:ent striving to attain for the 
whole spiritual Church one perfect ecclesi- 
astical organization and common forms of 
worship and service, is in facta great ob- 
stacle to the attainment of the far higher 
and sublimer thing on which his heart is 
set? 


out, unchecked by bounds and limits hu 





some that remain are obviously moving in 


Let us then suppose that the idea of 
recovering the living Church universal to 
visible and organic oneness be wholly given 
up. Let it be settled, as henceforth the 
common understanding, that each of the 
several Churches, as they now exist, is to 
be left unmolested by the others, to con- 
sult its own conscience, judgment and 
taste, with the Gospel in its hands. Let 
the common aim and purpose of all come 
henceforth to be to realize on earth what 
we see from the Scriptures is so gloriously 
realized in the Church of the redeemed in 
Heaven, and under the eye of the Lord 
himself; that is to say, a oneness of mutial | cas.” 
confidence and recognition in Christ; of truly 
Sraternal love having free play and flowing 





the Master’s words. This would be some- 
thing definite and real; something worthy 
to be aimed at; something which the 
different sections have not now. If this 
shall become the new ideal of Christendom, 
and the carefully maintained denomina- 
tional fetters which have so long held the 
separate Churches ard individual hearts 
apart shall be loosed, is it not in the nature 
of things quite certain, that there would 
speedily be a new and wonderful develop- 
ment of the divinely beautiful Christian 
unity and power for which the Saviour 
prayed so earnestly, and for which thou- 
sands of believing and loving hearts are 
now waiting, longing and praying? 
Newart, WN. J, 


AMERICAN ANNIVERSARIES. 
1889, 1892. 


BY ALEXANDER D. ANDERSON, 


SEoORETARY OF THE BoaRD OF PROMOTION OF THE 
Woarup's ExposiTion tn 1892, 


On the 4th of March, 1889, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States-will have com- 
pleted the first century of its existence. 

On the 12th of October, 1892, will occur 
the 400:h anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus. 

Pride as well as self-interest in American 
history and Republican institutions, re- 
quires that the United Stat s—the foremost 
Republic of the New World — celebrate 
these great historical events. 

In anticipation of these coming anniver- 
saries a few citizens of Washington and 
Baltimore organized, in the spring of 1886, 
a committee called the ‘‘Board of Promo- 
tion,” to promote the following objects: 
ist. A Constitutional Centennial Celebra- 
tion at the National Capital, in 1889, by the 
sixteen American Republics, in honor of 
the 100:h anniversary of the Constitution 
of the parent Republic—the United States. 
2a. A World’s Exposition at the National 
Capita), in 1892, in honor of the 4J0th anni- 
versary of the discovery of America by 
Columbus. 

8d. A Permanent Exposition at the 
National Capita) of the antiquities, history, 
arts and industries of the Three Americas, 
to be the outgrowth of the World’s Exposi- 
tion of 1892, and to remain under gevern- 
mental control. 

One of the first acts of the Board was the 
preparation of an address to Congress, sub- 
mitted to the Senate on the 2ist of April 
by Senator Gorman, of Maryland, and 
published in full in the Oungressional Record, 
calling attention to the historieca!, politica), 
and commercial importance of the proposed 
celebrations, and dwelling™ particularly 
upon the transcendent importance of more 
intimate relations between the United 
States and the several sister nations of the 
Three Americes. 

The next step was the creation of a Na- 
tional Board of Promotion composed of the 
Governors of the several states and terri- 
tories, the Mayors of prominent cities, the 
Presidents and Secretaries of Boards of 
Trade and other commercial organizations 
throughout the Usited States, the Masters 
and Secretaries of State and Territorial 
Granges, the Presidents and Secretaries of 
State and Territorial Agricultural Socie- 
ties, and the Regent and Vice-Regents of 
the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association of 
the Union. Among the officials who have 
already accepted membership in the Board 
are 31 Governors, 53 Mayors of leading 
cities, 152 Presidents and Secretaries of 
Boards of Trade, 46 officers of State 
Granges and Agricultural Societies, and 9 
Vice-Regents of the Mt. Vernon Associa- 
tion. 

Tue popularity of this movement, partic- 
ularly that part relating to more intimate 
relations between the Three Americas, may 
be seen by a glance at some of the above- 
mentioned letters of acceptance: 

he President of the “New England 
Shoe and Leather Association ” writes: 


“ We believe your proposed Exposition, under 
judicious management, will be of immense ben- 
efit to the industries of this country by increas- 
ing, our foreign trade, and tend to cultivate 
closer commercial relations between the Ameri- 








The Mayor of Toledo, O., writes: 


“I am in hearty aecord with the proposed 
- | movement, and, indeed, with all¢fforts to Amer« 





manly devised on a wrong construction of ioanize the Americas.” 
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The President of the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade writes: 


‘The pr ject meets with my hearty approval. 
It seems admirably adapted to promote more in- 
timate relations and secure increased commer- 
cial exchanges between our own country and 
her sister republics on this continent.” 


The Governor of Mississippi writes: 

** The object in view has my most hearty ap- 
proval, and I will cheerfully give you any as- 
sistance I may be able to render.” 


The Governor of Fiorida writes: 

**T have long been deeply impressed with the 
great importance to florida and the other Gulf 
States, especially, and to our whole country of 
cultivating close relations with the South and 
Central American States.” 

The Mayor of Baltimore writes: 

‘Believing that these projects are wisely con- 
ceived, and that pablic sentiment will rally 
around them with great uoanimity, when they 
shall have been clearly understood, and that 
their consummation will result in great com- 
mercial advantages to the United States, I am 
willing to co-operate with the Board of Promo- 
tion to the extent of my official influence in their 
furtherance.” 


The Secretary of the St. Joseph, Mo., 
‘*Board of Trade,” writes: 


“The projec is a grand one, and certaialy 
most opportunely conceived, With ail the pride 
of natiouality and American citizensbip, 1 wish 
it complete success.” 


The Secre ary of the Chattanooga ‘Iron, 
Coal and Manufacturers’ Association,” 
writes: 

“All American citizens should hail with de- 
light the prospective celebration, and at go fit- 
ting a place, of the mighty eventsin the history 
of this Republic, and of the world, which it is 
proposed to commemorate.” 


The President of the San Fraucisco 
Chamber of Commerce, writes: 


“I deem it a matter of vast importance to the 
United States, and particularly to our Pacific 
Coast, that closer relations be cultivated and 
maintained with all the Republics of Mexico, 
Central and South America. I could not devise 
or suggest a more certain method of acoomplish- 
ing that end than the mode suggested by your 
Board of Promotion.” 


In additition to the above nearly three 
hundred letters of acceptance have been 
received from prominent officials in forty- 
five states and territories, commending the 
enterprise in no uncertain terms. 

The first meeting of this national Board 
was held at Washington on the 7th of 
December lait, when, after careful consid- 
eration, the followiog plan was adopted, to 
be submitted to Congress, urging upon 
that body: 

“1, To take action for such « celebration in 
1889, at Washington, of the one bundredth an- 
niversary of the establishment of conatiiutional 
republican goveroment in America, as may be 
deemed appropriate to the grandeur of the occa- 
sion and worthy the dignity of the nation, and 
that the republics of the worid be invited by the 
President of the United States to participate 
therein, and that all other nations be invited to 
be present as guests. Itis suggested that the 
celebration should extend over several daye, and 
inciude addresses by some of the foremost men 
of each republic, 

**2. Necessary appropriations for the pro- 
posed extension of the National Museum and 
such other buildings as may be required to en- 
able the officers of that institution to carry more 
fully into effect,on a comprehensive scale, all 
the objects tor which it was founded. 

**8, Necessary appropriation for a suitable 
building or buildings on some public reserva- 
tion in Washington, to constitute a part of the 
Patent Office, in which to exhibit working mod- 
ele, in actual operation, of such useful inven- 
tions by American inventors in genera] use, 
patented by the United States, as may be se- 
lected by the Commissioner of Patents, 

*4. To allot the requisite space on some pub- 
lic reservation in Washington for the erection 
of, and suitable surroundings for, a building or 
buildings of sufficient capacity for a national 
and international exposition of the arts and in- 
dustries, products and manufactures, of the 
several states and territories of the United 
States and of all the nations of the world, to be 
held in 1892 in commemoration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the 
western hemisphere by Columbus, 

5, To provide for the appointment of a 
board of Government directors, who shall have 
authority to cause or permit the erection of euch 
exposition buildings, upon plans to be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior, when- 
ever sufficient funds therefor shall be provided 
tor the purposes, and not before. 

“6. To provide that the Government direct- 
ors appoint a secretary and treasurer, the secre- 

ary to give to each subscriber to the exposition 





fund a receipt for the amount subscribed and 
paid by bim, which shall entitle the holder to 8 
pro rata amount of any net proceeds accruing 
from said exposition, not to exceed the amount 
contributed by him. If any surplus remains 
after the reimbursement of subscribers, the 
tame to remain subject to disposition by Con- 
grees. The treasurer to receive into the treas- 
ury all contributions and all proceeds of the ex- 
position, and to pay out the same only on drafts 
authorized by the said Government directors: 

‘7, To make all necessary provision for the 
operations of said exposition. 

**8, ‘To cause the erection of a status to Cc- 
lumbus on the exposition grounds.” 

The action of Congress upon this project 
has, thus far, been as follows: 

On the 81st of July, 1886 (near the close 
of last Session), Senator Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, reported from the Library Com- 
mittee the following resolution, which was 
adopted by a vote of 41 yeas to 12 nays: 


“Wnrenreas, The approaching centennial anni- 
veraary, in 1889, of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and that of the 400ch 
anniversary, in 1892, of the discovery of America 
by Christopher Columbus, are two important 
historical events, fraught with great patrictic 
interest, not only to the citizens of this Repub- 
lic and of the governments of the Weatern Hemi- 
sphere, but als> mark occasions of transcendent 
importance in the history of the civilized world ; 
therefore 

** Resolved, That a committee of seven mem- 
bers of the Senate, of whom the President of the 
Senate shall be one, be appointed to consider 
the expediency of properly celebrating at the 
capital of the Republic these two illustrious 
apniversaries ; and if said celebration shall be 
deemed expedient they shall report upon the 
method, cost, and general plan thereof at the 
nex’ session of Congress. Said committee are 
authorized to act in concert with any similar 
committee of the House of Representatives, and 
to sit during the recess.” 

This Committee, known as the ‘‘ Select 
Committee on the Ceatennial of the Consti- 
tution and the Discovery of America,” held 
its first meeting on Saturday, the 8th of 
January, when the Board of Promotion 
were given afull hearing. On the follow- 
ing Monday Senator Hoar reported to the 
Senate the following resolution, which was 
considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to: 


** Resolved, That it is expedient that order be 
taken by Congress for the due celebration at the 
city of Washington, on or about the 30th of 
April, 1889, of the centennial of the inaugura- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. 

** Resolved further, That the Select Committee 
on the Centennial of the Constitution and the 
Discovery of America be directed to consider and 
propose the best mode of carrying out the fore- 
going resolution.” 


The followiog week a further resolution 
was reported to the Senate in which an 
oration by the Chief-Justice of the United 
States, and other ceremonies were recom 
mended for the Centennial of 1889. This 
resolution was also considered by unan- 
imous consent and agreed to. 

On the 18:h of January the committee 
reported a concurrent resolution providing 
that ‘‘a joint commitiee of five members of 
the Senate and eight members of the House 
of Representatives be appointed to take 
into consideration the expediency of hold- 
ing, in 1892, in commemoration of the dis- 
covery of America, an international ex- 
hibition of the industries and products of 
all nations, and if such an exhibition shall 
be dcemed expedient, to consider the time, 
place, circumstances, and general plan 
thereof, and to report by bill or other- 
wise.” 

This resolution was also considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to. 

On January 29:h the last-mentioned res- 
olution was considered by the Library 
Committee of the House, who, afer a full 
hearing, unanimously recommended ite 
adoption. 

The Report which, after reciting the de- 
sire of foreign nations, particularly Spain, 
Italy,and the Spanish-American Republics, 
for a grand celebration, in 1892, in honor 
of Columbus, and his discovery of the New 
World, concludes as follows: 

‘Ia our opinion pride as well as self-interest 
in American history and institutions demand 
that the United Statee—the elder sister of six- 
teen American Republics—take the initiative in 
this grand and patriotic work.” 

The other part of the program—the pro- 
posed Inter-Kepublic celebration of the 
Centennial of the Constitution in 1889—has 





been referred to the Judiciary Committee 
of the House, where itis now pending. 

An overwhelming public sentiment, not 
only in the United States, but in the sister 
Repubiies of the Three Americas and else- 
where, insures the success and consumma- 
tion of this comprehensive movement, 
and that the great anniversaries of 1889 and 
1892 will be celebrated in a manner becom- 
ing the greatness, dignity and grandeur of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Wasainotown, D. C, 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








‘Trey are accusing the ladies here of 
having commenced a Washington dyspep- 
sia,” said a brigkt woman the other day to a 
group of friends. Everybody looked a little 
surprised for a moment. ‘Five o’clock 
teas and toasted almonds,” she added. 

**Ob, yes; they ascribed Mrs. Sheridan’s 
illness last winter to something of that 
sort.” 

** You could not go anywhere at that time 
without hearing something about it and 
she really had a terrible illness.” 

** Before that she and Mrs. Lydecker 
used to say to each other, we are unfash- 
ionab:e, we are so well.” 

Five o’clock teas are 80 very convenient 
that for three winters they have nearly 
made large parties fall into disuse. There 
were a few last winter, Mrs. Leiter, Mrs. 
Senator Dolph, Mrs. Senator MacPherson, 
Mrs. Whitney, and perhaps one or two 
others gave large elegant parties. Mrs. 
Leiter gave three or four, a series, of 
which two were Germans. Mrs. Soerman 
gave her Monday evenings through the sea- 
son, and the Chief Justice gave four even- 
ings through January, and that was about 
all. This year there have not been so many 
asthat. The Whitney house has been closed 
since Christmas, owing to the arrival of 
Miss Frances Cleveland Whitney, who 
is now perhaps a month old, and, 
I am told, is a fine baby. Secretary 
Endicott has given one large party. 
Mrs. Sherman has continued her Mon- 
day evenings, which are very delight- 
ful. The Chief-Justice repeat.d his even- 
ings in January, and Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
MacCulloch received their friends Wednes- 
day evenings in January, and here the 
record ceases. The rest of the time it has 
been teas. So much easierto give than a 
party, the matrons say. Fora party, your 
house must be turned inside out for a 
week, but atea is only for a day. The 
ladies sustain each other nobly in this de- 
cision, and crowd each other’s parlors man- 
fully, and, returning home, each decides to 
give one herself. There were seven on one 
day week before last; then camea week of 
weddings—Miss Randall, the daughter of 
the Representative, Miss Morgan, daughter 
of the late D. T. Morgan, of New York, 
and three or four others—and now we have 
settled down to teas again. Madame Bar- 
nos, the widow of President, Barrios, of 
Guatemala, was visiting in Washington 
last week, and was inv:ted to the last re- 
ception of the President, that given to 
the Army and Navy. She has six millions 
and six little children. Tbe millions are 
invested here. President Barrios seems to 
have been a character of mingled courage 
to audacity and forethought. He attempted 
to annex his neighbors in Central America 
without waiting to see whether they liked 
it ornot. There was a row; his friends told 
him he would be shot, but his personal 
courage was great. He ran out to attend 
to matters himself and he was shot. Yet 
with this audacity he had been wise+ 
enough to gather together five or six mil- 
lions and invest it in America, a land of 
steadier habits that any of the other Re- 
publics on this continent. Mrs. Barrios 
was married when she was fourteen, and is 
now twenty-four or five. She is a bru- 
nette, with fine dark eyes and diamonds— 
too large to be pretty. Tae solitaires that 
she bad in her ears were too large in pro- 
portion; it was painful to see their weight 
pull on the lobe. Perhaps President Bar- 
tios thought that diamonds were also a 
good investment; if so he found some fine 
ones into which he put his money, and 
Mrs. Barrios, no doubt, liked that method 
of investment. 





Miss Fortescue, the new English actress 





here, recently had a little episode with her 
diamonds. She has a number of handsome 
ones that she keeps in a common-looking 
box which she carries in her hand to and 
from the theater. The other night she 
came home, forgot the box, and dismissed 
her carriage. A few minutes later she re- 
membered it, but the carriage, of course, 
had driven away and she could only re- 
member that the man who drove had a 
mustache, not exactly a noticeable thing 
in a race given to mustaches. He was 
found, however, and the box was still there 
on the cushion of the seat, although there 
had been a passenger in it after she left. 
It was a common-looking box, not interest- 
ing enough on the outside to attract atten- 
tion. Mr. Diamond Liang, of the Chinese 
Legation, has been appoiuted Consul 
General in San Franciszo. There is another 
Mr. Liang in the Legation, but this Mr. 
Liang wears a cluster of three or four 
diamonds on the front of his stiff little black 
silk cap when he goes to parties, or when 
his Minister receives at home, and it is an 
easy way of disiinguishing him. He was 
one of the three who, on the night of t.e 
Minister’s ball, danced the square dances 
in the ball-room at Stewart Castle. It was 
odd enough; the brocades and silks of his 
dress, his diamonds, his dark face, unmis- 
takably a man’s, and a Mongolian’s, too, 
andthen to see him go through the figures 
of an English (or Fresch) dance with an 
American lady. He speaks English admi- 
rably, and was said to be engaged to an 
American lady from New York, but that he 
stoutly denies. He will be quite a loss to 
society here. The Chinese Legation has 
been everywhere this winter, and is evi- 
dently trying to get a full and correct idea 
of American society. It was amusing to 
see the Minister one afiernoon at Mr. John 
W. Foster's, our ex-Minister to Spain. The 
Minister sat back in a large easy chair, his 
interpreter near; and even with the dis- 
ability of talking through a third person, 
it looked like a very lively flirtation 
between him and a pretty girl who sat near 
him on a chair. 

The Presidential Succession bill has a 
side to it which Mr. Hoar probably did not 
consider when he urged the passage of it 
last winter with all the energy he possessed, 
the social side. The possible etiquette thay 
there was in it he probably never even 
thought of, although the Senate, feeling 
that the bill, when it was presented, 
had not been sufficiently incubated, re. 
quested Mr. Hoar to take it back, and turn 
it over two or three times more, as the hen 
does her nestful. Cabinet ladies have 
always been a little restive under the eti- 
quette which requires them to call first 
upon Senators’ families. Nevertheless, such 
has been the custom for thirty years, and 
Senators’ wives have continued to make 
first calls upon none but the ladies of the 
Supreme Court. But Mr. Hoar’s bill pats 
the succession, failing President and Vice 
President into the Cabinet, making the 
Secretary of Sta te take the office. Before 
this it was thouzht that the Speaker of the 
House should take the vacant chair, and 
Mrs. Carlisle felt that she was entitled to 
stand next to President Arthur in the state 
receptions, and she did once, I think. 8 ill 
the rule prevailed that the wife of the Sec. 
retary of State should occupy that position, 
and Senators’ wives went in the receiving 
line below the ladies of the Cabinet. 

This winter Mr. Hoar’s bill is in fall blast, 
and some of the Cabinet ladies said: ‘‘Don’t 
you see it is different now?” and they talked 
to various ladies in official circles. It made 
alittle buzz in a quiet way. Fora week or 
two if, at a reception or a tea, you saw two 
or three Senators’ wives gathered together 
talking earnestly, it was pretty sure to be 
upon this subject. They were all of one 
mind, as expressed by one of them in a 
very decided manner. 

* As long as the Senate confirms the 
Cabinet, the Senate must rank them,” said 
she. ‘It isall very well for them to talk 
about the Cabinet being the friends of the 
President, his family in a sense; that does 
not alter the fact that the Senate has to be 
called in to consent to his having them 
for friends.” The Cabinet continues to 
make the first calls. 

There is not very much etiquette in offi- 
cial or fashionable circles here. Probably 
no other government on the planet gets on 
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with so little. But it is necessary to have 


just enough to give form and consistency, 
and that is about all one finds here. 

Lieutenant, Captain and now Brigadier- 

General Greely received his nomination at 
the hands of the President one day last 
week, as successor to General Hazen, in the 
charge of the Weather Bureau. The Lieu- 
tenant—one can hardly help calling him 
that still—will undoubtedly be confirmed, 
the nomination is recerved on all sides with 
Senators speak 
well of it, without regard to party, and 
there will be no trouble about it, and one 
more man will receive practical proof of 
gratitude from his country for well-per- 
formed services. There are only a few that 
do receive it. The Pension bill for Mrs. 
Logan is checked in the House, some say 
pigeon-holed in the committee; at any rate 
it probably will not pass this year, although 
the same House passed the Disability Pen- 
sion bill by a two-thirds majority. The 
policy of economy has some very curious 
workings—it is the principle of saving a 
penny hard-earned to spend a pound fool- 
ishly. 

General Greely is a tall, slender, delicate~ 
looking man, with dark hair just tinged 
with gray, and spectacles over blue-gray 
eyes. He is so slender-looking that one 
seeing him for the first time is astonished 
that he could have gone through the pri- 
vations he did on his Arctic journey and 
survive it at all. He will know all about 
the weather; blizzards cannot play any 
new tricks upon him. The only drawback 
is that he will probably have no real in- 
fluence upon the weather—no more, that is, 
than his predecessors. All they could do 
was to sit round and watch the cold waves 
coming, cr the stcrm waves, and direct a 
lot of signals to be hung out to warn peo- 
ple; but they never did anything to stop 
the waves. I defy any one to show that, 
with ali our watching and system of sig- 
nals, with the fact that a weather map is 
hung in the halls of Congress every day, 
and every day studded freshly with parti- 
colored tags to show the watchfulness of 
our Weather Bureau, yet I defy anybody to 
prove that this has had any effect upon 
the weather. We have been as intemperate 
as ever in this temperate zone, with our 
blizzards, our New England snow-storms, 
our descents below zero. What the 
Weather Bureau really needs is a man of 

-influence; but as we can’t have that, we 
will take a man who has been subject to 
good influences all his life, and make it up 
in getting the weather ‘‘talked about” in 
society. Mrs. Greely has probably been 
one of the good influences before alluded 
to. Sheis a tall, handsome woman, with 
dark eyes and’ agreeable manners. They 
have two or three pretty children, one of 
them born since the father’s return. Mr. 
Greely had an Arctic story for children in 
the St. Nicholas not long ago, which cer- 
tain small members of the reading public 
have received with great favor, and were 
then led to read in his large book until it 
gave them ‘‘chil)s down their backs”; that 
was the expression used by one of the 
small people. 

Mrs. Cleveland has not after all given up 
her little receptions on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. Perhaps the public has at last taken 
the hint and concluded to wait until the 
public reception and not crowd in upona 
private affair. 

Last Tuesday the green parlor was like a 

~lively family party. Mrs. and Miss Cleve- 
land were both there, the first in a golden 
brown silk, the waist trimmed with golden 
brown beads. Miss Cleveland wore a black 
silk with a front of jet beads. Everybody 
was acquainted with everybody else. Mrs. 


_ Endicott, three Lamars, which is rather an 


unceremonious way of mentioning three 
ladies, one of whom is the Cabinet bride, 
Mrs. Dolph, Mrs. and Miss Foster, Miss 
Newcomb, the pretty daughter of the Pro- 
fessor at the Observatory, Mrs. Selfridge, 
Mrs. Landor, Mrs. Leiter, Colonel Frey, 
the Swiss minister, Mr. Alvensleben, the 
German minister, Mrs. General Emory and 
Mrs. Webb, wife of the Commissioner of 
the District, were among the visitors. 
That Tuesday was very busy day to 
those who began it by calling on Mrs. 
Cleveland between the hours of twelve and 
one. It was K Street day, and everybody 
was making hay while the sun was shin- 





ing. There is only one more Tuesday be- 
fore Lent, and with the known incapacity 
of our Weather Bureau to influence the 
weather, who could tell what the weather 
might be by that time. Accordingly K 
Street and the neighborhood were very 
much crowded with carriages, and the side- 
walks, were gay with people going in and 
out. Madame Romero is the wife of the 
Mexican minister. She is an American, 
but by right of her husband’s nationality 
she sometimes gives her receptions a touch 
of something Mexican. A week or two 
ago she had one of the pretty girls from the 
Aztec village on exhibition here, to pour 
the chocolate for the guests, a dark 
gypsy-looking girl, graceful and slender. 
Last week two musicians from the village 
made Mexican melody upon a zither and a 
guitar, twinkling off dance tunes in a time 
that set the feet of the young people going 
of themselves. Miss Amy Nordhoff poured 
tea and coffer for the guests. Miss Dan- 
iels, daughter of the member from Virginia 
and Senator next year, Mrs. Campbell and 
Miss Mahone, the daughter of the present 
Senator from Virginia, assisted in receiv- 
ing. Madame Romero is said to have ob- 
jected very much to the Washington eti- 
quette that she should make the first call 
upon the Senators’ wives, but there must 
have been some compromise, for Mrs. Sen- 
ator Manderson was there. 

It is rather a pity this one little point. 
Strangers from another country might feel 
it pleasanter if people here called first. 
They do feel it, and some of them who are 
a little stiff, and reserved never get ac- 
quainted outside of the diplomatic circles, 
never have a chance to learn much about 
American life and manners. It would do 
some of them good; they would learn sev- 
eral things that one would be glad to see 
them learn. 

WasHineTon, D. C, 


THE NEGRO ON THE NEGRO. 
VIL 
( Concluded.) 


A sumMARyY of the dominant opinion 
given in the answers to two hundred circu- 
lars of inquiry sent to educated colored 
men and women in the South, on the differ- 
ent phases of the Negro problem is this: 

Material Prosperity and Ambition of the 
Negro.—There is a practically unanimous 
opinion (the dissenting opinions coming 
from afew communities which have ab- 
normal hindrances) that the colored peo- 
ple are becoming home-owners with great 
rapidity. The proportion of families who 
own their own homes is variously esti- 
mated, and no estimate is trustworthy for 
statistical uses. But all the correspondents 
report an ambition to accumulate property, 
and the accumulation of more and more 
every year. The great mass of the blacks 
are not real estate owners. The great mass 
of black families are yet tewants; but the 
progress making in the acquisition of land 
seems to be satisfactory. In most South- 
ern communities, land is yet very cheap, 
and the mere ownership of land does not 
argue material prosperity to any great 
extent; but the ownership of homes does 
argue a social advancement that is exceed- 
ingly significant. There is reported from 
some communities a lingering opposition 
by the whites to the disposition of land to 
Negroes. But this has had the natural 
effect to make the Negroes the more am- 
bitious to become land-owners. In most 
communities this opposition seems to have 
disappeared, or at least to have taken the 
modified shape of opposition to the Negroes’ 
acquisition of the most desirable land for 
residences. The race is indisputably lay- 
ing the foundation for all heathful prog- 
ress. 

The System of Wages, Credit, etc.—There is 
very general complaint of the credit system 
which prevails in most Southern commu- 
nities. The most grievous shape this takes 
is the payment of wages in supplies, 
whereby an oppressive interest is exacted, 
and by the nature of the system generally 
made necessary. By such a system the 
thrifty are taxed to make up for the thrift- 
lessness of the rest. It is at this point, in 
fact, that the industrial servitude which yet 
lingers as a relic of slavery obtrudes itself 
most oppressively. The abolition of this 














‘Emancipation Proclamation; and neces- 


vancement ef the South—of both races 
alike; necessary for the elevation of the 
laborer ‘and for the promotion of his effi- 
ciency; necessary as a corollary to the 


sary as a means of freeing the whole system 

of Southern labor (the employer as 
well as the employee) from inefficiency. 

No conceivable amount of extraneous cap- 

ital invested in the South would so add to 

material prosperity as the abolition of the 

credit and supply system. The labor prob- 
lem there is to effect this emancipation. 

As for wages, they are low; but their low- 

ness is not itself a cause of distress. It is 
the system which keeps them low and keeps 
labor inefficient and taxes thrift and skill, 

and puts a premium on thriftlessness and 
untrustworthiness, that does the damage. 

The gist of the whole problem is here. 

The Races and the Laws.—The statutes of 
the Southern States are not a matterof com- 
plaint, except the bastardy aud marriage 
laws; but there is a very general opinion 
that in the execution of the lawrace preju- 
dice appears. One correspondent lays great 
stress on a fact which several others 
mention, that many ignorant blacks often 
fancy that they are the victims of injustice 
when they are not. The opinion of the 
colored practitioners of law is practically 
unanimous that a Negro tried for certain 
crimes is more likely to be convicted than 
a white man for the same crimes, and likely 
to pay a heavier penalty where the penalty 
is discretionary with the court or jury. 
The marriage and bastardy laws of several 
Southern States at least concentrate the 
pressure to crime at the weakest social 
point, and do not give the Negro woman a 
fair chance, nor the same protection or 
reparation that the white woman has. 

Schools and Churches.—In the answers to 
the inquiry whether the Negroes them- 
selves prefer separate or mixed schools and 
churches, a peculiar state of feeling was 
made plain in this regard—that ‘‘ union” 
or ‘‘ mixed” schools were opposed by the 
colored teachers because the ..white 
teachers would then have a monopoly of the 
business of teaching. This implies'a belief 
that the Southern whites would teach 
Negro schools if it were made profitable. 
The dominant sentiment of the colored 
people is decidedly in favor of the present 
system of separate schools and churches; 
but they prefer them because mixed schools 
and churches would emphasize and provoke 
the race prejudice. As an independent 
question, apart from the difficulty of read- 
justing a plan now almost universally 
adopted, they would prefer mixed schools 
and union churches. The most intelligent 
of these correspondenivs, even a3 things are, 
favor mixed congregations and schools as a 
means of eradicating race prejudice. 

It is worthy of notice that several corre- 
spondents declare that the separation of 
the congregations of the same creed on a 
color line has bad much to do toward caus- 
ing the blacks to doubt the sincerity of the 
religion of those who, though they teach 
that their religion is universal in its appli- 
cation, allow it to yield to race feeling. 
This is a significant confession for colored 
men to make; and it is worthy of the at- 
tention of the Southern churches. 


** Civil Rights.”—There is a unanimous 
protest in these letters against the discrim. 
ination made between the races on public 
thoroughfares, and at places of amuse- 
ment. The desire of the colored people 
for the obliteration of the color-line in 
these places seems to be universal and is 
strong. 

The Most Pressing Need.—In answer to 
the inquiry, ‘‘ What is the greatest 
hindrance, and the most pressing need o¢ 
the race?” the Negro’s appreciation of in- 
struction, and his ambition to be educated 
were forcibly expressed. ‘‘ Education is 
the greatest need,” is the answer in sub- 
stance of every correspondent. In the 
replies it was made piain that the race is 
prepared for an important prohibition 
movement. Drink is thought to be the 
greatest hindrance by a large number of 
the colored lawyers and teachers, as well 
as preachers. This points to a probably 
early agitation of prohibition over a wide 
Southern area. The colored man himself 
appreciates, too, the necessity of practical 
instruction, instruction in the trades, 





system is necessary for the material ad- 


general moral improvement is what the 
Negro himself believes his race is making; 
and this belief is in itself strong evidence 
that this judgment is sound. But the 
dominant opinion is that the black race is 
already perceptibly disappearing. Colored 
men are everywhere reported to prefer 
light-colored women. There is a race pride 
on the Negro’s side as well as on the white 
man’s against intermarriage. But the 
Negro has, nevertheless, reached the con- 
clusion, if these letters are representative 
of the race’s opinion, as they are believed 
to be, that the pure African will become 
rare in a very few generations, and that 
he is doomed to extinction. 

lt remains to be said that the letters 
which have been received in answer to 
these inquiries show not a little mature 
thought. They show, too, a profound in- 
terest in all phases of the subject. The 
Negro is at least seriously thinking over 
the problems that his presence presents. 
Many of these correspondents have ex- 
pressed great interest in this investigation, 
and have put themselves to no little trouble 
to make it full and fair. For this, and for 
their appreciation of Tux IypgpEenpEnNt's 
efforts to ascertain what the pubiic senti- 
ment of the educated portion of the race 
is, Tux INDEPZNDENT returns its thanks. 
The sincerity and franknees of these let- 
tershave spoken for themselves. A deep 
moral purpose pervades most of them that 
is impressive. They emphasize the con- 
viction that the race is making an heroic 
struggle, according to its opportunities, for 
advancement. That the Negro is true to 
his race, moreover, is a fact of some im. 
portance. The educated are working to 
educate the rest. 

It is noteworthy, moreover, that out of 
all the answers received only two displayed 
bitterness of race feeling, The Negro’s 
temper, as shown in this correspondence, 
is the temper of a patient, charitable worker 
for a great purpose. And, above all, the 
Negro has faith in the Negro. It has not 
occurred to a single correspondent. te, ex 
press doubt of the continued edvancement 
of the whole race. _ . 


Fine Bris. 


WATER-COLORS AT THEACADEMY 
AND CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. 


BY MRS. SOHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 











Tux moss striking water-color in the whole 
collection is Miss Greatorex’s large still-life 
called ** Russian Tea.” One hardly knows which 
to admire most—the seemingly careless yet skill- 
ful way in which the tea-service, the huge brass 
urn and the great bowl of flowers are grouped 
together on the white table-cloth, the rich and 
glowing color, or the technical treatment, which 
is extraordinarily broad and free, yet refined 
and pleasing, aud truly expressive of differences 
of texwure. It is a superb piece of work and 
one that would do honor to an exhibition of the 
best produets of any land, 

Mr. de Thulstrup represents our nascent 
school of military painters witha large picture 
of ‘‘ Horse Artillery Going into Action” that is 
excellent in composition and in character. It 
follows the modern French school in caring not 
only for general effect, but for the rendering of 
personalities ; yet there is no imitation, The 
soldiers are as palpably and characteristically 
American as de Neuville’s are palpably and 
characteristically French. In color the work 
lacks charm, but with this exception it is singu- 
larly complete and excellent. Mr. Leon Moran 
and his brother Percy made their début a few 
years ago, with pictures that showed an un- 
usual amount of technical skill for beginners. 
Since then the former has gone on improving, 
and, as his little eighteenth-century figures in 
this exhibition prove, has developed a charm- 
ing feeling for color and no little power in the 
rendering of character. His group called “ An 
Interesting Story” is very cleverly composed 
and painted, and is excellent in character with- 
out the least exaggeration. Mr. Percy Moran, 
however, has not so well followed up his first 
successes, His touch is become even more deli- 
cate and light, and bis color ever paler and 
slighter, until now his pictures, though graceful 
enough, have no vitality and but littie meaning 
—are the sort of things to be put on fans or 
sachets rather than hung upon the wall as pro- 
fessed interpretations of natural facts. 

Mr. Ranger’s studies of city streets are always 
truthful and interesting. What he needs now 
is to develop his power of drawing the figure. 
His figures have by no means that desirable 
vitality and individuality of which Mr, Whistler 
is the great master (as regards small accesssory 
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painters Mr. Blum so invariably reveals. Mr. 

Kappes scores another success with a Negro 
genre. His “Julius Cesar and his Grand- 
mother” is as delightful in its color as clever 
in its workmauship, and unforced in its genial 
humor. A fourth picture by Mr. La Farge was 
overlooked when I described his work last week. 
It is called “Sleep,” and is*a most beautiful 
study of a woman’s figure dressed in green. 
Mr. Muhrmann, who in former years used to 
send very strong and interesting landscapes 
from Munich, now lives in London, it seems; 
and one might al most guess the fact, for some- 
thing of that soft, confused way of handling 
water-colors, which characterizes a certain 
English school, has crept into his man- 
ner. His groups of children in twi- 
light landscapes are very singular pro- 
auctions. They are certainly not “realistic” 
transcripts from Nature, and their idealization 
or transmutation of Nature is not so clearly un- 
derstood that we can yield ourselves fully to ad- 
miration. Yet they have a certain charm of 
sentiment which partly redeems the uncouth- 
ness of the figures. Interesting landscapes are 
not wanting in the exbibition, and those by Mr. 
©. W. Eaton, Mr. Bunce, Mr. Homer Martin, 
Mr. Dewey, Mr. Carlesen, and Mr. Curran are 
especially attractive. A ‘‘ Dutch Farm Yard,” 
by Ter Meulen, should not be overlooked, and 
there is no chance that any one will overlook 
the large picture which bears Meissonier’s signa- 
ture. It is a single figure, painted in strong 
colors on brown paper, without a background— 
a mediwval man-at-arms in a dreee, of red, blue 
and yellow. It is almost an impertinence to 
say that it is beautifully drawn, skillfully 
painted, and good in character. But a more un- 
interesting, academic, unindividual piece of 
work, one more utterly devoid of charm in feel- 
ing or in execution, it would be hard to find. 

The Etching Ciub exhibits as usual with the 
Water-color Society, and shows an unusually 
large array of prints. Bat when they are exam- 
ined, their evidence does not give us much en- 
couragement with regard to the immediate 
future of etching in America. The art, alas! 
has become a fashion ; and the great majority of 
those who now care—or think they care—for its 
products want “something to frame.” Something 
that will be effective on the wall, not something 
good in itself, is the great desideratum. That is, 
something large, showy, elaborate, something 
that has the qualities more proper to steel engra- 
ying, aud not something fresh, spontaneous and 
conceived and ea.-=ted in the true etcher’s spirit. 
The natural result of such demands is painfally 
apparent on these exhibition walls. Never was 
more convincing proof afforded of that influence 
of the public upon the artist which is usually 
underrated by those who do not carefully follow 
the course of local art from year to year. 

The works shown are for the greater part large, 
elaborate and “pictorial.” Though the pro- 
duction of such works is not the etcher’s truest, 
because not his most characteristic, task; yet 
they can be produced by him so that no critic 
will question the intrinsic value of the result. 
Witness, for example, the products of the best 
French reproductive etchers, illustrated in this 
exhibition by Albert’s beautiful plate after a 
picture by Jacques ; and witness, too, the orig- 
inal etchings of Peter Moran. But the truest 
artistic feeling, the most strenuous cultivation 
of manual skill, and the keenest appreciation 
of the resources and limitations of the art are 
needed, if any excellence is to be the outcome. 
The majority of our etchers have not achieved 
these qualities, and the majority of their results 
are doubly discouraging, as showing that the 
best path is not being followed, and that the 
second best is not being followed ina satis- 
factory way. Of course there are exceptions, 
asin the elaborate work of Mr. Peter Moran and 
the genuine etcher’s work of Mr. Parrish and 
Mr. Platt. But neither of these artists is as fa- 
yorably represented as last year, and though 
other names might be cited to eupplement the 
encouragement their essays give, the general 
impression left by the collection is very differ- 
ent from what a few years ago we should have 
hoped and believed it would be. But, I repeat, 
the fault lies far more with the public than 
with the artiste. 

Before these lines are in print the A. T. Stew- 
art collection will have been placed on exhibi- 
tion at the American Art Galleries. I fancy 
there will be disappointment when it is seen, 
Every one has known that it was large and 
varied; and for extrinsic reasons it has been 
more “‘ famous” than any other private collec- 
tion in America, except Mr. Vanderbilt's, Bat, 
in reality, it contains but few remarkably fine 
pictures, very many that are only second-rate,and 
a number that are both poor and uninteresting 
even as the lowest popular taste counts interest. 
Yet it is probable that it will ‘*sell well,” for 
this seems to be a year when people want pic- 
tures and are willing to pay high prices for 
them. The Graves collection, which recently 
came to the hammer, contained a few admirable 
things, but, as a whole, was one of the poorest 
large collections sold in recent years. Yet the 
prices realized were good—over $10,000, for exam- 
ple, being given for a Corot which, I think, few 
jedges would pronounce even authentic, The 





“Old Masters” it included were almost all 
glaringly misnamed, The ‘‘Judgment of Paris,” 
for instance, was a poor copy of a composition 
which may be seen in infinitely more beautiful 
versions in more than one European gallery. 
There is one version at Dresden which is ex- 
tremely lovely, and which, to the uninitiated 
eye, could not but declare itself original. But 
ite originality is nevertheless disputed, I believe, 
by some of those “who know.” Itisa great 
pity that there is not some one in New York 
whose business it is to know, some one like the 
professed experts of Paris, whose guaranty 
might be sought and could be accepted as prov- 
ing at least that a professed ‘‘original” did not 
hang in better duplicate in some familiar 
foreign gallery. 

An exhibition of Millet’s etchings is now open 
at Mr. Keppel’s print-rooms on Sixteenth Street, 
and is of coxtraordinary interest, as the only 
complete collection of Millet’s work which ever 
has been yot together, or which ever can be 
got together, for many of the prints it includes 
are unique impressions. The exhibition will re- 
main epen until the middle of next month, and 
I shall hope to speak of it in detail after the 
Stewart pictures have boen described. 

New Yorx Crry. 


Biblical Research, 
SEMITIC AND ARYAN, 


Tue steady effort of modern Biblical research 
to do justice to the human conditions under 
which the divine revelation of the Old and New 
Testament took shape and form, has add.d 
much to bring about an historically correct con- 
ception of the contents of this revelation. How 
much more transparant and intelligible are the 
earthly career and the peculiar methods of 
Christ's work and words since the close scruti- 
ny of the New Testament times has placed him 
aod his work in the proper historical back- 
ground. In the same manner the interesting 
discussions that have been carried on for yeers 
as to the peculiarities of the Semitic heart and 
mind, are for us, who are Aryan, and in manner 
and way often so different from the Semitic, 
more than curious psychological or ethnological 
investigations. The nearer the Bible student 
can put himself in the place of the Semitic 
minds through which this revelation filtered, the 
more will he be able to appreciate the truth in 
its original interest. The features distinguish- 
ing the Semitic from the Aryan inuer life are, 
accordingly, of deep practical significance also. 

The discussion of this problem in its more 
modern phase was started by Rénan, in his “ His- 
toire Génerale des Langues Semitiques,” in which 
he maintained that the Semitic people were 
mentally, and from the standpoint of ethics, in- 
ferior to the Aryan. Strangely he considered 
monotheism the natural form of Semitic wor- 
ship, but saw in this an indication of the inferi- 
ority. Strauss, the famous author of the “‘ Leben 
Jesu,” maintained a similar view. Position 
was taken against this standpoint by Grau, now 
professor in Kénigsberg, who wrote a work on 
“ Semiten und Indo-Germanen.” His leading 
propositions are these: 1. The Semitic peoples 
have no talent or taste for the fine arts. Only 
music is extensively cultivated by them, and of 
poetry only the lyrical species. In the nature 
of the case, a Semitic drama or epic would be 
an impossibility. 2. This deficiency is more 
than made up by the aptness of the Semitic 
mind for religious thought, They are the people 
of faith, who do not grasp at the visible and 
tangible, but at the invisible. Scientific re- 
search and wsthetic perceptions they lack entire- 
ly ; but in the place thereof, they possess a high 
power of spiritual reception and giving. 3 
The Semitic is the ‘‘ever-feminine” (Zwig- 
weibliche) factor among the nations, which finds 
its expression negatively, in this that they are 
not a people to found great states, and, positive- 
ly, that they are the monotheistic among the 
nations. 

These views of Grau, which deal rather with 
the spiritual than the mental make-up of these 
peoples, were and are criticised chiefly on the 
score of exaggeration. Especially was it the 
shrewd Gittingen professor Bertheau, who 
showed that the peculiarities of the Hebrew 
people, and that, too, some which resulted from 
their special relation to Jehovah, had been 
transferred to the Semitic people as a whole. 
Especially is that leading proposition that the 
Semitic peoples are naturally monotheistic now 
generally given up by echolars. Krebl, in a 
brochure on the religion of the Arabs before the 
days of Mohammed, has shown that they were 
star-worshipers, and a fair interpretation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures show that the Israelites orig- 
inally inclined toward polytheism. 

From a mere philological and philosophical 
standpoint, Benfey discusses the problem in his 
“ Geschichte der Sprachwissenchafien,” p. 701, 
sq. In speaking of the mental characteristics 
of the Semitics, he agrees with Grau’s position, 
and sums up his views in these words: “(in 
the Scriptures] the Jewish reduction of the di- 
versities to the unity, and the [Indo-European 
expansion of the unity into the diversity supple- 














ment each other in s manner which sets the 
boundaries for each and prevents their overstep- 
ping these and thus resulting in an abnormal 
totality of life (Gesammileben).” 

The venerable Franz Delitzsch, in depicting 
the manner of Christ’s sermons, says: “ His 
addresses, notwithstanding their new and most 
unique contents, showed that he was the son of 
a Semitic people. The Japhetic manner of dis- 
course is characterized by this, that it starts out 
from a central proposition around which it de- 
scribes a circle, and then draws radii in all di- 
rections from center to cireumference. The 
Semitic manner, however, adds line to line and 
point to poiat, and is content with the inner 
unity of spirit and purpose. From the thought- 
development of the former, the thought-compo- 
sition of the latter is distinguished also by this, 
that the thought seeks to break away from pure 
conception and find an embodiment, either 
clothing itself in figurative speech or being de- 
veloped in a parable, A natural result of this 
love for the sententious and figurative discourse 
isthe brevity of the discourse. The speaker 
dare not develop too far, must not overload his 
hearer, but give him time to think.” 

Professor Volck, of Dorpat, in Herzog’s Ency- 
clopedie, xiv, p. 110, speaks of the matter in 
these terms: “Very correctly stress has been 
laid on the sharp dialectics, the special aim 
toward a logical separation and division as 
characteristics of the Semitic over against the 
general conception and combining thought of 
the Indo-European. The latter is inclined to 
look from the individual to the general under 
which it is embraced, while the former advances 
from the general to the particular. In this man- 
ner the Semitic people have no word for 
“‘ world” ; they Lave the double term “‘ heaven 
and earth.” This feature is reflected in the gram- 
mar of the language. The power of combining 
and union found in the Indo-European is 
not found in it. With the exception of proper 
names there are no compound nouns in the 
Semitic ; nor are there any periodical structures ; 
the thoughts are added to each other by parailel 
attachment. While we thus yield to the Semitic 
peoples the greater logical [?] talent, the greater 
consequence of thought and also a greater ene 
gy of feeling, the Indo-Europeans must be cred- 
ited with a greater many-sidedness and higher 
creative powers, that enable them to perform 
deeds that stand inestimately higher than those 
performed by the Semitic race. 


Sanitary, 


SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION 


Tue interest that attaches to every means that 
can be used for the prevention of small-pox can 
never be diminished. It is true that in the 
absence of the disease there may be many specu- 
lations as to itand many suggestions as to defects 
in its prevention. But once let the dread dis- 
figurer and destroyer invade a community, and 
ere long there is sure to be an adoption of some 
of the means of prevention. , As to it we are 
never to lose sight of the importance of isola- 
tion and disinfection, It is true that for the 
person protected by inoculation or vaccination 
this is not so important for his own safety. But 
inasmuch as a part of the people will be found 
unprotected, it is very important that these other 
means are not lost sight of. Some curious facts 
have recently come to light as to the city of 
Leicester, in England, where it has been claimed 
that the anti-vaccinationists have been able to 
prevent epidemics of small-pox without resort 
to vaccination. It was first found that those 
serving as nurses, or who were allowed to come 
in contact with patients, werealways those who 
had recovered from the disease or had been 
vaccinated. As to the others, they did not con- 
tract the disease because of the precise methods 
of isolation and disinfection. While our reliance 
should not be upon these, yet we are to avail 
ourselves of all the advantages which they 
afford. . 

But our chief reliance must be on the great 
prevention afforded by the discovery of Jenner. 
Never has a method of treatment been subjected 
to so severe tests. They began at 4 time when 
inoculation had established for itself some 
advantages, and when the plea that it was the 
transfer of a bovine disease to mankind had 
more appeal to the superstitions of the people 
than now. In the work done by Pasteur, 
Powers and Kiein, and in the varied relations 
which have been established between diseases of 
man and the lower animals, we have come to know 
that at least sixty diseases need to be studied in 
their comparative relations. The only one point 
which really needed testimony and experience 
was whether vaccination is a comparatively 
harmless method, and whether it really, as a 
rule, prevents the smallpox. We might rest the 
proof alone upon the fact that not one of 
a thousand of those who have been educated in 
the healing art has any doubt on this subject, 
We know that there is no contagious disease so 
apt to be taken by all directly exposed to it, 
We also know that of those who are certified to 
have been properly vaccinated not one in a 
thousand will take the disease within a year af- 














ter they have been operated upon. If the fact 
seems to be shown that the protection has for 
some persons some limits as to time, we then 
only need to know what these limits are, and te 
repeat the mode of proteetion. The last few 
years have added some very important infor- 
mation, and never has it been so possible as now 
to secure skillful and complete protection against 
small-pox. Some still cling to the use of the 
Jennariean lymph, as it is called, and prove that 
it has lost none of its power of protection. In 
this country Dr. Snow, the veteran health officer 
of Providence, RB. I, has always secured a line 
of this lymph, and uses it with admirable suc- 
cess. Theone argument that has been relied 
upon against it is, that ithe lymph is capable 
of transmitting the disease of one person to 
another. It isa significant fact that amid the 
millions of vaccinations that have taken place 
since the time of Jenner, scareely a score of 
such cases can be shown, and even these are not 
likely to have happened from the lymph itself, 
but from blood and septic material inserted at 
the same time. These possible cases are a poor 
offset against the tens of thousands of lives that 
have been saved. Now, however, that for several 
years past the feasibility of procuring the 
lymph direct from bovine inoculation has 
been proven, we no longer need to be disturbed 
about the transmissal of disease from one per- 


+ son to another. 


Just now, it is very important that all health 
boards and all physicians and all heads of 
families attend to vaccination and revaccination. 
We really seem to have cycles of this disease as 
an epidemic only because of neglect. On an av- 
erage of about six years, a new crop of children 
appear in sohool-life who bave not been vaccin- 
ated under the pressure of the last epidemic. 
Thus our very waiting for the prevalence 
gives an order to its appearing. This period is 
now arriving, and there are indications of out- 
break iv all of the chief cities near the sea-board. 
This visitation so distresses families, so destroys 
life and so interrupts successful business, that 
we earnestly ask that the people avail them- 
selves of the great facilities now given for pro- 
tection, so that we shall interrupt its progress. 
Then, if only health inspectors and others 
would secure a yearly plan of vaccination, we 
would be able to expel one formidable disease 
from this portion of the earth, 








Science. 


Ir is generally taught by horticultural au- 
thors that strawberry is se called because of 
straw being placed between the rows in culture 
in order to keep the fruit clean. It does not 
seem to have occurred to these philologists that 
the strawberry must have had a name when 
wild, and before it was introduced to culture. 
The explanation is evidently a mere after- 
thought, asbrew guess. It appears by a recent 
English writer that its name in these earlier 
times was ‘‘ streowberrie,” strew or stray being 
much the same as our word “ walking about.” 
We call a native fern, Camptosorus, the “ Walk- 
ing Fern,” because it roots at the tips, and then 
takes a fresh start with a new frond, which again 
roots, and in time the plant “‘ walks” or straysa 
long way from its parent. The strawberry 
“ walks” by its runners precisely in the same 
way, and if it occur to a modern te call this fern 
the walking fern, there is no reason why the 
ancient Saxons or Britons should not call the 
strawberry plant the walking plant, and the 
fruit the walking or “straw” berry. If only 
a guess, it certainly seems the most reasonable 
of all the guesses that have been given as to wh 
the strawberry is so called. 


..-.-Mr. Francis Darwin has recently pub 
lished an elaborate paper on the “ Relation be- 
tween the Bloom on Leaves and the Distribu- 
tion of Stomates.” Bloom is the minute waxy 
secretion that is found on many leaves, and in 
some Primulaceous plants, the auricula of Euro- 
pean Alps especially, in very large quantities. 
In some cases ‘‘ bloom” is so faint that it is 
only by a slightly distinct shade, after passing 
the fingers over the surface, that we are con- 
scious of its presence. In the case of the auric- 
ula above-noted, it is so thick as to give a per 
ceptibly mealy character to the leafy surface 
Mr. Darwin finds that wherever there is an 
abundance of bloom, stomates abound, and he 
therefore, concludes that the office of “‘ bloom ” 
is to protect them from rain, which would pre- 
vent the ingress of air so nécessary to plan 
life. This ‘‘ bloom ” is very abundant on some 
fruits—plums, grapes, and the Russian varie- 
ties of apples. As thereare no stomates of any 
consequence on the surface, Mr. Darwin ’s 
conclusions require reconsideration. 

.++eDr. M. H, Lockerstein, of Ohicago, Tl., 
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minute six respirations were noticed, a weak 
heart-pulse was detected, but no wrist pulse. 
During the third minute eighteen respirations 
were noted, and a wrist pulse became evident. 
In the fourth minute the pulse arose above one 
hundred and eighty, and could not be counted. 
The face flashed, the eyes rolled, the muscles 
relaxed from their rigor mortis, and the patient 
became comfortable. Much interest has been 
sroused by this result, and it is hoped that 
many valuable applications may be made of the 
drug in cases of supposed death. 


.... A writer in the Hardwicke's Science Gos- 
sip bas been giving the history of the straw- 
berry. He shows now these historians “‘love one 
another,” especially their predecessors, to note 
that they never get further than their prede- 
cessors got. Old Gerarde, who wrote near 300 
years ago, told that the ‘‘ scarlet strawberry is 
a native of Virginia.” It is, of course, known 
to every intelligent person in these modern 
times that the scarlet strawberry is native to 
the whole of Eastern North America; but this 
new historian gets no further than Gerarde got, 
and naively tella the English reader that “the 
scariet strawberry is a native of Virginia, and 
has been an inhabi:ant of our gardens for more 
than two hundred years.” Every old tale is 
repeated with a moderu sanction, even to 
“strawberries have been known to cure con- 


sumption.” 
Music. 


At its fourth concert of the present season 
the Philharmonic Society performed on Satar- 
day evening the Fourth Sympbopy of Beetho- 
ven, the Second Concerto of Brahms, and a new 
symphony by Camille Saint-S4 ns, The Brabms 
concerto 18 one of the most fascinating of re- 
cent compositions in its ciass. As was observed 
when it was first produced a couple of seasons 
ago, the piavo-forte part in it is conspicuously 
small according to the most approved models, 
and the soloist (on this occasion Mr. Rafael Jo- 
seffy) seems less like an active participant than 
some privileged hearer, who sits on the stage 
and listens to a long and poetic symphony, 
striking a few cadences or embroidering 
some passage that catches his own passing 
fancy. If the remarkable rapport between 
certain species of Hupgarian banus were some- 
what exaggerated, this Brahms concerto, alter- 
pately sombre, pensive, savage, mocking, pas- 
sionate, or coquettish, might pass for an im- 
provisation recorded by a stenugrapher. Mr. 
Joseffy played brilliantly, was recalled twice, and 
deserved the attention. Tue new Saint-Saens 
Symphony in two very much mixed up and iuco- 
herent * parts” is one of those abominations in 
the way of elaborate, artificia], worthless work by 
which the Philharmonic and Mr, Thomas have 
lately been exasperating the public. Anton 
Briickner’s Symphony, Trchaikowski’s Sym- 
phony,and now this Saint-Saens chiffonier of pre- 
tentious rapidity, nearly an hour long, make up 
together a recordin which there is not only an 
offense to musical taste, but a threefold mys- 
tery of policy. If M. Suint Saiens yearns to 
emancipate the modern sympbony from need- 
less formalism through such enterprises we ¢x- 
c!aim with pious enthusiasm “ A la lanterne!” 











..--The resignation of Anton Seidl from the 
eonductorsbip of the German Opera here, ten- 
dered in order that he may unexpectedly assume 
the duties of Director of the Royal Opera of 
Berlin, gives a special accent to the winding up 
of the Jong and splendid series of performances 
at the Metropolitan, so largely due to bis abili- 
ties. Mr, Seidi’s departure will be very greatly 
regretted ; and it is far too unselfish a consola- 
tion for New York to be toid that he goes from 
us to a life-position of such honor and useful- 
ness in his own country that his decision to stay 
here longer would be a mistake perhaps as dis- 
tinguished as any of his successes. He has 
accomplished a great work in America. He 
must be always associated with Dr. Damrosch in 
our recollections,and as the perfecter of what Dr. 
Damrosch began for us. It is not probable that 
Mr. Seidi’s services, under present circum- 
stances, could be retained by the Metropolitan 
with anything like permanency. He leaves 
America with ten thousand cordial thanks and 
goud wishes. lt 18, of course, entirely too early 
to point out the person who will fill the post he 
quits; but it is a reassuring thought that there 
are so many excellent musicians to be counted 
upon as candidates for a post that has had such 
& predecessor. 


--» Anexceptionally interesting concert event 
of the winter takes place Saturday night, when 
Mr. Frank Van der Ssucken will bring ous (a8 
a “ recital”) Hector Bertivz’s “The Trojans at 
Carthage,” for the firss time in the Uuited 
States. This heroic opera, in every sense of the 
word, is unquestionably one of the works of its 
remarkable composer which most entities him 
to s permanent place smong the greatest of mu- 
sic writers, and makes amends for those ele- 
ments of his genius that so conspicuously de- 
tract from ‘his claims. “The Trojans at Oar- 
thage” is the second of the two closely related 


lyri¢ works on which Berlioz spent so much en- 
thusiasm and time. The first one, ‘The Fall of 
Troy,” has never been given anywhere. Mr. 
Theodore Thomas utilized a scene or two from 
it ata May Festival here. ‘‘The Trojans,” how- 
ever, was put on the stage in Paris in 1863, and 
failed—another inst of unappreciation of 
something well worth success. In giving it in 
concert form, Mr. Van der Stucken has the aid 
of seven efficient soloists, a selected chorus from 
the Choral and the Arion societies, and from 
St. Francis Xavier’s church, and his remarkably 
fine orchestra. Mr. Charles Roberts will read 
such portions of the text as are appropriate for 
declamation. A special English version of the 
book has been prepared by Mr. Joseph Tunison 
and Mr, Henry E. Krehbiel. The production of 
Berlioz’s work counts as the fourth of Mr. 
Van der S:ucken’s “ Symphonic Concerts,” 


... “‘ Ruddigore” (it is not to be called “ Rud- 
digor-y,” as some senseless troubler of the 
peace bas proposed)—‘* Ruddigore,” the new 
Gilbert-Sullivan operetia, was heard for the 
first time in New York, by a crowded and ap- 
preciative audience, at the Fifth Avenue 
Theater on Monday night. The cast was prac- 
tically the same as that for the ‘‘ Mikado”’ last 
year. The lateness of the hour at which the 
performance ended obliges us to defer all dis- 
cussion of the merits of the work until another 
issue—merely recording the initial presentation 
aa quite as much of a success as was anticipated, 
the singers and various numbers of the amusing 
piece being applauded to the echo. The au- 
dience was of a notably representative compo- 
sition, 

-...Next week is a great week for concerts— 
and all of importance. The farewell one by An- 
ton Seidl, the second in the fine series by Mr. 
Gericke’s Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
the Oratorio Society’s production of Liszt's 
**Christus,” all follow close on each ether. 
Lent has begun; but Lent makes little differ- 
ence as to music in New York, where there is no 
marked abstemiousness in music, any recogni- 
tion of the fact that such a thing might be rea- 
sonably appropriate. 


Fersowalities, 


With sincere regret we must add to the 
necrology of the year newly begun the name of 
our contributor, Philip Bourke Marston, 
the poet, who died in London last week, after an 
illness of several weeks. Mr. Marston was a 
direct descendant of the old Elizabethan drama- 
tist, whose surname he inherited ; and Dr. West- 
land Murston, the poet’s father, was a verse-wri- 
ter of taste. Mr. Marston was born ini850. At 
three years of age he lost his sight, and the 
“large brown eyes” spoken of in Mrs. Mu- 
lock Craik’s poem, “Philip my King,” never 
beheld the light of day agaiv. Hus literary fac- 
ulty was gradually developed, and in 1871 ap- 
peared his first collection of poens, ‘* Song Tide,” 
followed by other books at various dates, and 
successful in various degrees. Among his friends 
and cordial admirers have been Mr. Swinburne, 
Dante Gabriel Rosetti, Mrs. Lynn-Linton, Mr. 
Dickens and a score of literary celebritics. One 
of his latest poems appeared in our columns 
recently. 











....-Mr. Alvin Richtmyer, an esteemed citizen 
of Gilboa, N. Y., has a solid mahogany bureau 
which has been in his family for more than six 
generations, and is nearly 350 years old. It con- 
tains four large drawers and sixteen small ones, 
one of which is a secret drawer for valuables, so 
constructed as to deceive the burglar even in 
these times. 


....-The words of the song “John Brown’s 
Body Lies a-moldering in the Grave,” were 
written by Frank E,. Jerome. Mr. Jerome is 
now one of the editors of the Russell (Kansas) 
Record, He was not thirty when the song ap- 
peared. 


..+.[t is proposed that Americans at home and 
abroad should erect by subscriptions a suitable 
monument in the city of Algiers to Commodore 
Decatur’s honored memory. We heartily ap- 
prove of this suggestion. 


--+-Mr. Thomas A. Edison, the inventor, has 
been for months suffering from pleurisy, and, 
accordingly, left his home at Liewellyo Park, 
N. J , last week for Fiorida, where he will re- 
main for several months, 


..--Colonel Mosby, once the leader of *‘ Mos- 
by’s Guerillas,” is making a very good lawyer in 
San Francisco, and will also lecture on the O:vil 
War. 


...-Cadet Whittaker, whose “hazing” when 
at West Point became a national topic, is now 
the junior member of a law firm of Charleston, 
8. C. 


-».»When the Prince of Naples visited Leg- 
horn recently, he took pains to call on Manlio 
Garibaldi, a pupil in the Naval Academy there, 


-.+-Professor Lanciani’s lectures on Roman 





Archmology, in Philadelphia, will continue for 
some time, and are deservedly popular, 


....Canon Knox-Little has so far regained his 
health that he will resume preaching at Worces- 
ter Cathedral next week. 


F ehbies, 


..+All sailors luff to be on the briny deep.— 
Boston Post. 











....The musical director of the Metropolitan 
Opera is going to Seidl out of the country. 


...-There is said to be a tree in New Guinea 
which, when touched, knocks a man down. It 
must be a species of boxwood.— Tid Bits, 


...-//arper’s Bazar has a poem written by 
“Billy Patterson.” Will the gentleman who 
struck Billy Patterson please hit him again?— 
Puck. 


-.. He (at a Boston musicale): “ What a glo- 
rious interpretation.” She (a Chicago young 
woman): “‘Yes, Mr. Waldo, I call that good fid- 
dling.” —J/arper’s Bazar. 


--..There is a widow who keeps a Swedish 
boarding house on one of the streets near the 
wharves. Her boarders are referred to as the 
widow's ‘‘Swedes.”—Boston Courier. 


--»‘*Cheatnuts!” yelled several persons in 
the gallery at the minstrel show. ‘That's 
right, gentlemen,” reeponded Bones. “If you 
don’t get what you want, ask for it.”—Pitts- 
burg Dispatch. 


-»--Mrs, Cleveland will not give another 
reception, for the same reason that Jones does 
not carry an umbrella—viz., because it’s Lent, 
The above joke was found pasted in Senator 
Evarts’s stove-pipe hat; we have simply substi- 
oe the name Cieveland for Martha Washiug- 
on. 


****Household Hints: Ink stains on mahog- 
any furniture will disappear if treated as follows : 
Procure a carpenter's chisel and gouge out the 
spots thus soiled. The holes may be filled up 
with putty. To remove stains from character— 
inh« nt a fortune of a million dollars.—Norris- 
town Herald. 


...»Mrs, Fishwhacker has a born sense of the 
ridiculous, but she is not considered a good 
story-teller. She essayed the other evening to 
repeat the witty remark, that “ Canada should 
not laugh at our pavy, because it is nothing to 
laugh at,” with this result: ** Canada hadn't 
oughter laugh at our navy, because it ain’t no 
laughing matter.” 


....Oliver Wendell Holmes once perpetrated 
an atrocious pun when asking Abrabam Lincoln 
to reepond to a toast at a small imprompta din- 
ner. All the gentlemen were in dress suits ex- 
cept the distinguished guest, whore first words 
were: ‘I make the tame plea, gentlemen, in 
extenuation of my dress as I do of that joke 
you have just heard : it is Holmes’pun.” 


..--Railroad Conductor: ‘Tickets, please. 
Let me have your ticket, sir.” Very lough Cit- 
izen beating his way: ‘ Wot er yer givin’ us? 
I’m trav’lin’ on my good looks, My face is my 
ticket.” Conductor: * Very sorry, sir, but my 
orders are to punch every ticket, and I can 
make no exception in your case.’ (Calls the 
brakeman and proceeds to punch the tough 
citizen's ticket.) 


....Mr. Henry Willard and Mr. Joseph Wil- 
lard are two brother millionaires in Washington, 
who do not cultivate the virtue of brotherly love. 
Mr. Henry Willard gave an entertainment, and 
sent a card to Joseph, reading: ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Heaory Willard. At home Jan. 15th, from 9 to 11 
p.m.” Whereupon Joseph sent a card to 
Fienry, reading: ‘‘Mr. Joseph Willard, also at 
home Jan, 15th from 9 to 1l p.m.” That was 
short, sweet and graphic.—Boston Herald, 


...-An old Irishman occupied the barber’s 
chair the other morning, and he was drowsy. 
His eyes could not be kept open, and his head 
tumbled about and dropped over upon his 
shoulder and dowo upon his breast, in a way 
that made shaving a difficult operation for the 
kvight of the lather and a dangerous one for 
patient. Finally the barber said gently, but 
firmly: ‘Look a-here, sir; I can’t possibly shave 
you unless you hold your head up.” To which 
the response was made with drowsy indifference : 
** Coot me hair, thin.” —Providence Journal. 


...-The following illustrates the perfection to 
which the profession of burglary can be carried. 
A gentleman was awakened late one night by a 
noise in the lower part of his house. He got up, 
lit a candle in a silver candlestick which was on 
the mantel, and cautiously crept down-stairs. 
The noise came from the dining-room. He 
entered and foun? a burglar preparing to 
make bis exit with a sackful of silver. The Jat- 
}ter looked around, anj, fastening his eye on the 
candlestick, coolly said: ‘Ah! is it possible! 
It seeme I overlooked something. Permit me to 
relieve you ;” and before the householder could 
gather his wite, blew out the light, tossed can- 
die and candlestick into his sack, and bolted out 





Winisterial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


BARRETT, L. G., accepts call to Bristol, R. I. 

DARROW, G. R., West Boylston, Mass., re- 

moves to Butte City, Montana, 

DIKE, Orts A., Hamilton Theo. sem., called to 

Sherburne, N. Y. 

EMMETT, H. H., called to Warsaw, N. Y. 

MATTHEWS, Ross, Lonsdale, R. I., removes to 

Boonville, N. Y. 

MEEKS, O. P., Cornwall, N. Y¥., removes to 

Lamberton, N. C. 

SEARS, A. B., Great Bend, N. Y., removes to 

Poiladelphia, Penn. 

SMALLEDGE, E. P., Northville, removes to 

Lyons, N. Y. 

TORREY, Cuarzes E., ord, pastor in Norwalk, 

Coan., Fev, 1st. 

TUCKER, J. D., Leicester St. ch., Perry, N. Y., 

resigus. 

WILLIAMS, 8. T., Philadelphia, removes to 

Richviile, N. Y. 

WOOD, Hervey, Macdougal St. ch., New York 

City, resigns, 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ABERNETHY, Henny C., Fairmont, Neb., re- 
signs. 

ALLWORTG, Joun, Oxford, Mich., resigns. 

BIDWELL, J. B., Cambridge, Iil., accepts call 
to Fairmout, Neb, ° 

BLAEE, 8. L., Fiichburg, Mass., accepts call 
to New Loudon, Conn, 

BONNEY, Joun, Bronson, Mich., resigns. 

BO3WELL, J. O., Filer City, Mich, resigns, 

BROOK3, C. 8., Patnam, Conn., a:cepts cail to 
Roustone ch., Fiichuurg, Mass. 

BROOKS, Jessz W., accepts call to Lewis 
Avenue cu., Brooulyn, N. Y. 

CHULTER, Frep. G., Andover Seminary, ac- 
cepts cali io Littleton, N. H. 

ORANE, K. H., Addison, Mich., resigns. | 

VOOLILILE, Joun B., Gratton, Neb., resigns. 

GREUG, Davin, D.V., inst. pastor in Park Bt. 
ch,, Buswou, Mase, 

HARKI+<, D, £., Danforth ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
resigns. 

HIBBARD, A. G., Stanton, Mich., called to 
Hanuibal, Mo. 

HURD, Fayerre, Grand Blatic, Mich., resigns, 

JUDSON, Gxrorce W., Yaie Divinuy School, 
Culitd to U.auge, Mass. 

KELLER, 8. H., ord. in Menden, Ill., Feb, 8th 

LOUGEE, 8. F., Hul, N. H., resigns. 

MEREDITH, HK. K., Umon ch., Boston, Mass., 
cailed to Tompkins avenue ch., Brovklyn, 
N.Y 


MERRILL, Georoe H., ord. in Oakland, Cal., 
Jan. 2500, 

OWEN, T. M., Granville, N. Y., resigns. 

PALLON, Coryexivus H., ord. pastor in West- 
fieia, N.J., Feo. 16:h. 

PERRY, P. W., Dowagiac, Mich., resigns. 
QUICK, A. J., Piainfieid, accepts cail to South 
Coventry, Conn, a 
REED, Groree H., Newton Highlands, accepts 

call to Winslow ch., Lauaton, Mass. 
ROUSE, Frep. T., Yale Seminary, called to 
Mansticid, Conn, 
ROYCE, Lekoy, Eimwood, called to Danvers, 
iL 


SCUDDER, H. M., Plymouth ch., Chicago, Ll., 
resigns. 

SIRINGER, Fietu, begins work at Spring 
Vailey, il., March lst, 

THOMAS, WiLu14M A., accep's call to become 
sectled pastor at Couway, Mass, 

WADSWOR1H, Cares, Philadelphia, called 
to Piymouth cu., Worcester, Muss, 

WARREN, W. H., begins work at Central ch., 
Cincinnati, O., March lst. 

WILLIS, J. G., Alford, Mass., resigns, 

WOODKOW, Samvet H., supplies at Patten and 
Isiand Faiis, Me. 

WORDEN, Jesse A. 8., Saranac, Mich., resigns, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAMS, RB. L., inst. in What Cheer ch., Ia. 

BLACK, Joun K., Bucyrus, Q., called to Frank- 
ford, Md. 

CAMPBELL, R. M., accepts call to Port Royal, 
Penn. 

FROTHINGHAM, James, inst. pastor in First 
ch., Waukegan, Lil. 

HAMILTON, T. A., Bloomington, Neb., accepts 
cali to Kittanning, Pe: n, 

MALCOLM, J. H., Clarinds, Is., accepts call to 
Scotch ch., UOhicago, Ii. 

WILBER, Francis A., Onarga, Ill., resigns; 
removes to Union Seminary,New York Oity, 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BOARDMAN, W.8., Rosalyn, L. L, resigns, 

GRAMMAR, C. E., Hancock, Md., accepts charge 
of the Church of the Epiphany, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, O, 

GREEN, Rr. Rev. Wm, Mercer, first Bishop of 
Mussiss'ppi, died recentiy inSewanee, Teun., 
aged 89, ‘ 

GRIFFITHS, C. E. D., Laclede, Mo., resigns ; 
removes to San Diego, Cal, 

MACQUEARY, Howarp, Fairmount, W. Va., re- 
signs ; takes cnarge of 8s. Paui’s ch., Can- 
ton, O. 

MAXON, W. D., accepts rectorship of Trinity 
cn , Utica, N. Y. 

PACKARD, Tuomas J., Clover Depot, Va., ac- 
cepts rectorship of Oroome parish, Prince 
George’s Co , Md. 

SARTWELLE. W. D., Fort Worth, Tex., accepts 
ca'l to Jacksop, Tenn, 

STONEX. W.G., accep s charge of Grace ch., 
Long Rapids, Mich. 


STURGES, C. M., becomes rector of St. Peter's 
ch., Fernandina, Fia, 





of the window, 


THOMAS, Exisea 8., St. Paul, Minn., elec 
Assistens Bahop of Haase,” 
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She Iunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 6TH. 


ABRASAM OFFEKING ISAAC.—Gen. xxil, 
1-16. 


Notges.—**Afler these things.”—Fall twenty- 
five years, “Said unto Abraham "'"—Whether 
in vision or dream is not clear. Apperentiy it 
was in the nigbt, for we are told he arose early 
in the morviog after it. Evidenti)y Abrabam 
entertained no doubt the command came from 
God. ‘Even Isaac.”"—The descripuon is 
reiterated as “*tby son, tbioe only sor, whom 
thou lovest, even Isaac,” 10 show the greatness 
of the sacrifics. ** The land uf Moriah.” — 
This word occurs only io ons other passage in 
the Old Testament, and is evidently the east- 
ern sum nit of Jeruealem, where the temple was 
afterward built. “Offer him there for a 
burnt offering.”—There is no question in the 
story of Abraham’s being mistaken in under- 
standing it as God's command. Evidently it 
was not, in Abraham’s own day, such a com- 
mand as was not to be expected. The age was 
familiar with human sacrifices, although after- 
ward God forbade them. The dmft of the story 
ig to discountenance such sacrifices, even when 
one was here. commanded; for God does not 
allow it to be cousummated. We must keep 
the difference of religious development in 
mind. Now, if a man were to have 
a vision, or were to hear s command 
to kill his son in honor of God, he should know 
it came from the Devil, or from a disordered 
mind.——-—*' Saddled his ass.”—The ass, per- 
haps, that carried the wood ; and the others ap- 
parently walked.——-—“* On the third day.”—Is 
would take about that time to go from Beer- 
sheba to Jerusalem.———‘* We will worship and 
come again.”—Worshbip by sacritice was gener- 
ally on a high bill, Abraham did not exp:ct his 
son to come again. ‘* He took in his hand 
the fire.”"—Fire was jealously kept from going 
out, but might be replaced, if lost, by revoly- 
iog a stick with a bowstring in tinder.——* Built 
the altar.”—Of stone+.—-—* Lhe will of the 
Lord.” —Here the word Jehovah, Lord, is used 
instead of God, as 1s usaal in the story, —-— 
*Iknow that thou fearest God.”—God had 
proved, tested, not ‘* tempted,’ Abraham, and 
proved that he would be as obedient and docile 
as those w~bo worst:p d cruel, taise g038,—— — 
** Jehovah jireh.”—W:sioo weans, Jehovah will 

















see, or provide.———' As it is said.”—Appar- 
ently “hat is quoted. ‘in the name of the 
Lord it soail be seev,or providec,” ase a no pular 


proverb, explained oy this «csair ne. 

Instruction.—Ihe fiest ques ion one is hinely 
to ak is how God could ssk Abraham to do 
suco & wick d thing as to kui bis owa son, and 
how Abracam could pruored io doit. Let the 
t acher rememb r that many triogs are right 
and wrong relative to the enbghtenment of the 
age in which peop'e live. A man may in one 
8ge keep siaves, and no one suspect that there 
is any tin iv it. To euch a person th-re 18 no 
sin in it, Ove of the things that peopie are 
very slow in learning is the right which eacu 
man bas io bimeelf, so that he cannot be hela 
as slave, or 60 bat as the son of a father he hes 
any tights apirs from his father, According to 
the n>-tion of all early tims, a father has the 
ownership and right of life and death in his 
children, They are bis property. So even now 
many people in rude conditions bileve they 
have a righsto beat their wives without ioter 
ference. Abraham lived in those conditions. 
It ww nothiug shocking to bim that he should 
off r bis son if God requiredit. His son was 
his own as much as his sheer, only joved vastly 
mor-; aud the more he was loved the more 
mht be the duty of offering bim to God if God 
acked for bim 

Le: it be understood that here is given in the 
story not the right but the wrong of human 
sacrifice. God dces not allowit. He gives an 
obdjeci-lesson that the biood of rams takes the 
place of that of children, So, later, the firs:-born 
were to be ‘‘ redeemed” by a sacrifice, and were 
not to be themselves sacrificed, as was the 
habit, apptrentiy, among the heathen nations 
around. God taught them mercy to their chil- 
dren, and that he, Jehovah, was not like cruel 
Moloch. 

It is well for men to be tested. They may be 
good, but the testing confirms their charecter. 
They are stronger, if not better men after con- 
querivg temptation than before. Now they are 
confirmed in their goodness. 

The resis'ivg of temptation, or the noble per- 
formance of difficult duty not only strengthens 
the men bimeelf, but is a noble example to 
all the world. Abrabam’s faith was nothing to 
us until 1t was proved to us by his obedience, 

Abrabam loved Lis son, but he believed God. 
The son was bis chief treasare on earth, but 
duty to God stands above cvery other duty. We 
must pu: God first, serve him chiefly, do other 
duties as bis servants. 

Hereio is faith. Abrabam believed God. Faith 
ig not simply trusiung God’s word, or trusting 
in Obriss to forgive us; though that is a part of 
it,. Faito is scceptiag God, recognizing him as 
Lord aod Master, serving bim. So faith in- 


cludes aj] retigious frames, repentance and con- 
on as weil as belief. iti 





Missions. 


....One of the most prosperous missions on 
the West Coast of Africa is that of the United 
Brethren in Christ, a Methodistic denomination 
of this country. It was established more than 
thirty years ago by Dr. D. K. Flickinger, who is 
etill its superintendent, and who held the annual 
conference last fall. It is at Sherbro, near 
the English Colony of Sierra Leone. Dur- 
ing the year 1885 ne fewer than 1,103 persons 
at the various stations renounced heathenism 
and accepted Christianity. During the first 
thirteen years of the Mission there were only 
two converts, At that time the field was worked 
by white missionaries, who, on account of the 
deadly influence of the climate, either soon died 
or were obliged toleave the country. The result 
of the next fifteen years, during which time the 
agents were almost exclusively colored men, 
whose health did not suffer from the climate: 
and who were, therefore, able to remain in the 
field and do their work, was a church of 514 
members. The number of members now is 
2,361, an increase for the past year of 916. 
There are nine organized churches and 35 mis- 
sionaries, of whom 29 are native, there are 
nine preachers, of whom four are oie In the 
day schools there are upward of 535 @holars. The 
mission is aided by the Freedmen’s Missions Aid 
Society of London. A training institute is about 
to be established to prepare a native ministry, 
which experience has shown, says Dr. Flickia- 
ger, are much more efficient than white laborers. 
For this purpose Mr. Rufus Clark has given 
$5,000. Suys Dr. Fiickinger : 


“ We must train our own teachers and preachers 
on the fleld. People sent out from the United 
States die, as a rule; and to take natives io the 
States to qualify for these stations costs too much, 
and often impairs the health of thcse coming from 
that tropical climate to our severe winters.” 





It is also thought advisable to extend tbe work 
into the interior, where there are 300 towns ac- 
cessible, 


....-The London Missionary Society, in at- 
tempting to carry on an important mussionary 
enterprise among the Batauana tribe, who are a 
branch of the Bamangwato Bechuanas, and are 
settled in the r gion of Lake Ngami, in the cen- 
ter of South Africa, about a thousand miles 
North from Capetown. They were visited by 
Dr. Livingstone in his travels, and earnestly 
requested, as long ago as 1860, tha: missionaries 
might be sent there to teach them. It was not 
until 1877, however, tnat the Society found it 
convenient to accede to their wishes. Meantime 
they tad beard something of God from passing 
missiouanes, but they are not naturally religious, 
and have, it seems, no system of worsnip. They 
have a word which means God; and a [ew rites 
woich have no religious signiticance, except as 
pointing to a decayed s7stem of worsbip, are 
celebrated. Mr. Hepburn and two na ive teachers 
began work awong the Batadanas in 1877, and 
wore wll received. The young chief, Moremi, 
welcomed them and became a professirg Chris 
tian. News has recent y been reveived that Mo- 
remi has pow formally renounced Christianity 
aua revived heasben rites and practices among 
his people. Some, however, still remain faithful. 

....Tbe Roman Catholics have ten wissiona- 
ries in Corea, and fifeen or twenty Coreans 
are studying for the priestLood in Japaa. 


..--Joseph Rabincritz, the leader of the 
Christian movewent amore the Jews of Bess. 
arabia, has been visiting London where he de- 
livered interesting powerful addresses. The work 
still goes on in Kischineff. The Scottish Free 
Church Jewish Mussiovary Committee have 
given Mr. Rabinowitz $250 for his field, which 
he has acknowledged in a letter in which he 
eays: 


“ Concerning my work in Russia, I can tell you, 
dear brother, that till now the Lord enabled me to 
testify in that land to all classes concerning ‘ these 
things which the prophets and Moses did say should 
come, and that Christ . . . should bethe first that 
should rise from the dead, and should show hght 
unto the people, and to the Gentiles.’ By the help 
of God I placed the blessing, the New Testament, 
in many Jewish houses, and thousands of Israelites 
trust for salvation in the blessed blood of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who was crucified outside the gate of 
Jerusalem to make an end of sins, and to bring in 
everlasting righteousness.” 


...-A petition on behalf of the Free Church 
of Scotland has been forwarded to Queen Victo- 
ria, praying for protection, from French inter- 
ference, to their mission work in the New Heb 
rides. The document sets forth that Presby- 
terian missionaries have been successful in civil- 
izing a large portion of the people of the 
New Hebrides. Nearly $900,000 has been ex- 
pended in carrying on the work, in which six- 
teen missionaries and over one hundred native 
teachers and evangelists are engaged. The 
missions have made 9,000 converts to Christian- 
ity, while 50,000 natives have been more or less 
civilized. 


..--The next General Conference of Protes- 
tant Missionary Societies will be held in London 
in 1888. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Suse aul College, 


Provision is being made at Oxford for the 
establishment at no distent time of a professor- 
ship of English Literature, in addition to the 
existing professorship, which will hereafter be 
concerned only with the English languagy. The 
council of the University has been for some 
time considering carefully a memorial signed 
not only by philologists and scientists, but by 
mapy whose interest both in classical and in 
modern literature is unquestionable The 
memorialists ark for the establishment of a 
Fimal Honor School of Modern Language and 
Literature, They propose that the school shall 
be divided into branches, somewhat on the plan 
followed in the Natural Science School, of which 
each candidate is to take up one. In each 
branch the candidate will be expected to show 
a general acquaintance with the language and 
literature, a special acquaintance with one of 
the languages included in the branch, and with 
the corresponding literature. Each of the 
branches—Teutonic, Romance, and so on—is 
sufficiently wide to prevent any real danger of 
over-specialization, and all candidates for the 
echool must have previously passed Classical 
Moderations. In favor of such a school it is 
urged that it cannot peesibly injure im the 
slightest degree the existing course of clasnical 
study, while it encourages the study in the 
widest sense of modern languages and litera- 
ture. Secondly, it is not exclusively philologica’, 
though it reasonably enough connects the study 
of a literature with the etudy of the language in 
which it is written, a connection long recog- 
nized in the case of Latin and Greek. Lastly, 
it does not in reality sever all connection 
between classical and modern languages and 
literature. 


....Ex-President White has given his fine, 
historical library to the Cornell University 
School of History and Political Science. It isa 
collection, the gathering of which has been his 
life-work, and numbers about 30,000 volumer, 
besides some 1f,000 valuable pamphlets and 
manuscripts. It has cost more than $100,000, 
and its present value is not easy to estimate. It 
is especially rich in historical sources and orig- 
inal material, such as manuscripts, contempo- 
rary pamphlets, newspapers and collections of 
documents. Remarkable are the collections 
upan French, German, English, and American 
history, upon the Middie Ages, the Jesuite, and 
the Inquisition, the early history of natural sci- 
erces and of political economy. Uarivaled in 
America are those upon the French Revolution, 
that upon the Reformation and upon: the his- 
tory of torture. That upon witchcraft is, per- 
haps, uneqaaled in the world. The livrary in- 
cludes many beautiful, illuminated medisval 
mannscripte, @ great number of impressions 
from the presses of nearly all the early 
printers, and many rare modern manuscripts 
and annotated works. Its rich collection 
on art is especially full, upon architecture 
and upon the history of caricature. In Amer- 
ican hisvory a large collection of pampblets, 
bearing upon the history of slavery and of 
the Civil War is the most notable feature. The 
periodicals on the French Revolution include 
complete sets of the rare and famous journals of 
Robespierre, Mirabeau, Marat, and Herbert. 
The manuscripis of the same period include au- 
tograph documents of Louis XVI, Charles X, 
Napokon, Talteyrand, and Robespierre. As a 
permacent tribute to ex-President White, the 
Board decided to desigoate the new school as 
“The President White School of History and 
Political Science.” 


.... An exceedingly interesting entertainment 
was that given by the Carlisle Indian School, at 
the Academy of Masic in this city on Friday 
night two weeks ago. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company transported the school pupils in a 
body during the day. The large theater was 
comfortably filled with the New York patrons 
and friends of the school. The excellently stage- 
managed tableaux of the industrial work of the 
scholars, male and female, elicited much sur- 
prise and applause. There were recitations, 
debates, vocal exercises by old and young 
students, and the intelligence and skill of all 
the participants delighted everybody. There 1s 
no doubt that the Carlisle School is doing a 


wonderful and thorough work where its in- 
fluence is extended, and demands the support of 
all ple to whom the Indian Question is a 
vitel eoncetn. We hope the entertainment will 
be repeated at some convenient date. 


....The Rev. William Gallagher, a graduate 
of Harvard, has become the head of Williston 
Seminary, at Easthampton Mass. The Semi- 
nary was founded in 1841, and is well equvess 
for the werk of preparing students for the 
scientific schools. Of the last graduating class 
five entered Harvard, six Yale, and others went 
to Princeton, Dartmouth, the Sheffield Scientific 
School, and other institutions. 

....Oberlin has a fine new college hall, costing 
$68,000, given by Captain Bradley and Mr. 
Peters, of Manistee. It is 130 feet by 142, and 


room, labora- 
tong. Shave cocems an auditorium, 
with five hundred sittings, 's room 
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The prompt mention in owr ust of “Books of the Week 
will be considered by us Gn equévaient to their pus- 
Mehers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide use im the selection Of works 
for further =< tice, 


McCLELLAN’S OWNSTORY.* 


On the 22d of July, 1861, General McClel- 
lan was summoned to Washington by the 
President, and five days later took com- 
mand of the capital and army inthe vicinity. 
He was welcomed with enthusiasm, and in 
a short time had the military resources of 
the Government at his disposal, and was 
directing the military operations of the 
entire country. 

His term of service, until his removal, 
Nov. 5th, 1862, covered a period of one 
year, three months and a half. Mr. Liv. 
coln’s final reason for relieving him was 
neither distrust of his loyalty nor of his 
ability, but a settled conviction that, great 
as his capacities were in many directions, he 
was constitutionally incapable of bringing 
the war to a decisive conclusion. Other 
influences were at work in the complex 
problem. The country was divided in 
opinion about him. The anti-slavery back- 
bone of the loyal North was alienated, and 
the stronger that party grew at Washing- 
ton, the deeper the distrust. 

Amid all the confusion and contention 
the one clear-headed, though sorely-bur- 
dened, man was Mr. Lincoln. He held 
with patient fidelity to his general, and 
putting aside collateral issues, insisted with 
ever-increasing distinctness that the one 
thing required was success in the field. 

Mr. Lincoln’s estimate of the military 
situation was substantially correct. He 
knew what the Federal force was, and does 
not seem to have been as badly imposed un 
by the Confederates as McClellan. He was 
right in his opinion that the Federal force 
was snfficient for decisive achievements, 
and that, if properly handled, would not 
fail to destroy the Confederate army. 
There is evidence to show that when 
McClellan took command he understood 
this to be the situation. As his 
administration went on, his exsential de- 
fects came to have their natural re3ult. 
Things did not turn out a3 was ex- 
pected, and that happened which always 
occurs in such mixed cases of partial fail- 
ure and partial success. Doubis arose as 
to his methods and abilities. Intermed- 
diers appeared. Toe command of the War 
Office slipped out of the undivided control 
of one serene intelligence, and the ecom- 
mander was required not only to fight the 
enemy in the field, but to defend himself 
against doubters, critics and intermed- 
diers at home. 

Tnis process be gan with Ball’s Bluff, in Oc- 
tober, 1861. It went on all the wiater, while 
Johnston lay masked behind bis Quaker 
guns at Manassas, and it burst into full 
tide when the delays at Yorktown gave the 
administration the proof they were still 
reluctant to admit of the commander’s de- 
fects as a marshal in the field. 

The natural consequence of all this on a 
man of McCiellan’s constitution was to set 
him off on that theory of political intrigue 
which he and his friends have so plenti- 
fully bestowed on the country as the true 
story of his two great campaigns. The 
explanation of Mr. Stanton’s impatience 
least likely to occur to McClellan, wouid 
be that the intimacy of the writer had 
given the Secretary a better opportunity 
than any one else to penetrate the weak 
spot in the General’s constitution, and to 
form his own opinion as to the best method 
of driving him into decisive action. 
Stanton may have been wrong; but 
McClellan on his part is quite as cer- 
tainly wroag in bis theory that political 
intrigue and not defects of his own were 
the cause of his failure. 

This charge of intrigue is the substance of 
the voluminous Report elaborated by Mc- 
Clellan at leisure after his final removal,a re- 
port extraordinary not only for its length’ 
but for the freedom he was allowed to ase in 
itin speaking of his superiors. It is the 
theory of the papers contributed by him to 
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the Century Magazine. It reappears ina 
yet more definite form, and touched up by 
Mr. Prime with higher colors than he 
himself employed in the recent volume, 
McClellan's Own Story. 

The Story is the partial reproduction of 
a@ previvus volume of ‘‘ Memoirs,” which 
was destroyed by fire, though the original 
doctments contained in it were preserved. 
The new volume is based on the official 
** Report,” published in 1864, which, how- 
ever, has been altered, expanded, con- 
tracted, or wholly rewritten, as the case 
required. The editor, Mr. William C. 
Prime, has supplied a biographical intro- 
duction, writtea from his own point of 
view, which, if it does nothing else, carries 
the reader back to the hottest temper of 
the war, and puts him in the best possible 
position for appreciating the kind of ‘‘cop- 
perhead” disloya'ty which so much em- 
barrassed the McClellan case, and in the 
midst of which the Government had to 
decide what to do with him. The chap- 
ters which contain the Story are written by 
the General, and interspersed with others 
containing private letters and public docu- 
ments. The whole bears marks of being 
the author’s final answer to all that 
had been or could be said, and is an 
interesting volume well worth reading. It 
sh ws that McClellan was no ordinary man 
and no common soldier. This has not been 
seriously disputed, or if it ever was, has 
been abandoned by a public determined to 
recognize the abilities and services of the 
first commander of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, whatever his defects may have been. 

Unfortunately, the volume before us 
does not permit us to rest the case here. 
It is a challenge for the bitterness of which 
we do not like to hold General McClellan 
responsible, and which in his better moods 
he seriously modified, though, so far as we 
know, his editor has never followed his ex- 
ample. 

McClellan had provocations, though, as 
we shall show,they were mainly such as lay 
of necessity in the case, of which his own 
defects were a part, and such as men of his 
class have generally borne in silence. Yet 
even to McClellan there came the moods of 
a larger reasonableness. The charge 
against Stanton of treasonable intention to 
sacrifice the army is definitely stated in Mc- 
Clellan’s dispatch of June 28th, 1861, from 
the Peninsula. It is an amazing dispatch 
to read now, from a general in the field to 
the Secretary of War, and that it was tol- 
erated at all and not followed by immedi- 
ate court-martial does not prove that it 
was true, as Mr, Prime curiously infers; 
but it does tell a story of disorganization 
and demoralization at W ashington which 
is more eloquent than the retreat of the 
Federal army. Seventeen days later, when 
McClellan was out of the terrible situation 
in which Lee’s destruction of his right 
wing had placed him, better thoughts pre- 
vailed. He retracted what he had said, and 
under the date of July 8:h writes toStanton 
that: ‘‘I have been mistaken in regard to 

, your real feelings and opinions, and that 
your conduct, so unaccountable to my own 
fallible judgment, must have proceeded 
from views and motives which I did not 
understand. I shall at once re- 
sume on my part the cordial relations 
which once characterized our intercourse.” 
(p. 478.) 

The reaffirmation of this charge in the 
Story is unsupported by proof. That which 
is offered will be read by intelligent read- 
ers in avery different sense. Mr. Prime 
puts more venom into his charge against 
Stanton than proof. He asserts that he 
fell into the hands of Northern Radicals, 
who did not mean to permit McClellan to 
succeed, nor the Confederate army to be de- 
stroyed, until the war had become a war 
on slavery. We have examined the pub- 
lished proofs, and taken pains to know, in 
addition, what unpublished evidence there 
may be behind all this brave talk, and we 
find nothing to show that McClellan’s hands 
were treasonably tied by any one. That 
the Radicals intended the war to be di- 
rected against slavery, and believed that 
the Redellion could not be suppressed until 
this step was taken, is true. There was no 
concealment about it, no conspiracy against 
McClellan, and no treason. The whole 
party from Mr. Greeley down was rushing 


_ forward openly on that line in full cry. 





There was no conspiracy in their methods, 
but the openest avowal. They filled the 
whole world with their enthusiasm and 
rallied the country to make the supreme 
effort and sacrifice required. The attempt 
to convert it into a conspiracy against 
McClellan is poorer than an attempt to con- 
vert a northeast storm into an act of petty 
spite against the woman whose penny can- 
die was blown out when it came inthe way. 
No intelligent reader,especially if he had any 
personal acquaintance with the late Major 
Charles Davies, can be deceived as to the 
meaning of the report which he and his com- 
mittee brought back from their conference 
with the President. Stanton’s unguarded 
sayings, Secretary Welles’s reports and Sec- 
retary Caase’s action mean just this, and no 
more. As to what General Burns and his 
associate corp de reserve hold in their hands, 
itis safe to believe that there is neither 
enough to it to make a mystery now nor a 
sensation hereafter. Hollister’s recent 
Life of Vice-President Colfax contains a 
frank statement of all this history. It was 
so open as to make Mr. Prime’s discovery a 
ludicrous invention. If McClellan’s posi- 
tion had really been what he remembers, 
and what his truest and original convictions 
dictated, there was nothing in it to hurt, 
but everything to help him and carry 
him on to victory. It was a political mat- 
ter, and, as sucb, out of his range as a sol- 
dier. It was not his business, and it was his 
lasting misfortune that he meddled with it. 
Mr. Lincoln generously made in his favor 
the distinction between the politician and 
the soldier, and would not remove him on 
account of his opposition to the Government 
policy. He believed long, and with noble 
constancy, that he was the best soldier 
available, and, amid all the clamor, held on 
to him, until he could no longer resist the 
conclusion that it was not in him, as a sol- 
dier, to bring things to a decisive result. 

This 1s not the only instance in which 
the reader of the Story will have to be 
on his guard against being misled by the 
afterthoughts of a man who has brooded 
too much over his own history. An- 
other is General McClellan’s account 
of his attitude toward slavery, which, 
though honestly made, and no doubt ex- 
pressing his best and truest convictions, 
cannot be accepted for the use made of it 
in the General’s defense without some 
ground of ailowance. 

In the account given by him there is 
nothing to account for the animosity of 
the anti-slavery party. He was an anti- 
slavery Douglas Democrat, who wished 
the war to make an end of slavery, and 
says that, had the decision been’ with him, 
he would not have permitted it to end 
without such a provision. He avows (pp. 
83-35) his belief in the justice of Liacoin’s 
principle of emancipation under military 
necessity, and gives us to understand that 
in conversation with Mr. Sumner he took 
virtually that position, while as to fugi- 
tives he says that after Pegram’s surrender 
he refused to retura them, and held that 
‘*there could be no slave in his camp.” 
He even reverts bitterly to the injury done 
him by ‘“‘ Democratic politicians,” as he 
calls those who in using him for their pur- 
poses damaged him before the country and 
with the administration. 

With the Harrison’s Landing letter before 
us, and other matter to the same effect in 
evidence, we must see in these unquestion- 
ably honest statements a touch of wise 
afterthought, and decline to accept them 
at face value. Butthey wholly upset Mr. 
Prime’s defense, which goes on the view 
which was current at the time, and which 
after twenty-four years of reflection Gen- 
eral McCiellan was unable to remember was 
his position at all. All this indicates 
that after McClellan came to Washington 
the ‘* Democratic politicians ” to whom he 
so bitterly alludes may have had more ef- 
fect on him than he was able to remember. 
Mr. Prime may at this point have the bet- 
ter memory of the two, and what he re- 
members may have been what Lincoln and 
Stanton saw, and what in their view was an 
obstinate and irreducible difference which 
no administration could tolerate ina gen- 
eral ai the head of the army. 

The Emancipation Proclamation was not 
issued until after Antietam, but events were 
already ripe for it. If McClellan’s state- 


on the ground of the Proclamation. So 

far as this goes, the whole basis of hischarge 

of anti-slavery intrigue as the cause of his 

failure falls to the ground. General 

McClellan’s political conservatism does 

notexplain his breach with the adminis- 

tration. There is more reason to believe 

that his breach with the administration ex- 

plains his political conservatism. 

There were many causes conspiring to 

alienate him from the administration. The 

great one was, as we have said, his consti- 

tutional inability to bring the campaign to 

a decisive issue. We shall advert to this 

again, and show in a subsequent review of 

his military operations what ground there 

is for this opinion. But for the present 

we assume that the conclusion to which 

Mr. Lincoln reluctantly came on this point, 

and in which Stanton was ahead of him 

by several months, wascorrect. The opin- 

ion of the Confederate officers on this point 

has been too confidently assumed by the 

friends of McClellan. General Longstreet, 

while placing a high estimate on his ability 

on other subjects, has said in the Century 

Magazine, that he did not possess the qual- 

ities of a marshal in the field. General 

Long, in his just published ‘‘ Life of Gen- 

eral Lee,” confirms this judgment. He 

even says that General Lee, in making his 

plans, took into account these recognized 

defects of McClellan. The ink was hard- 
ly dry on McClellan’s assurance to Mr. 

Stanton that *‘ Lee will never venture on a 
bold movement on a large scale” before 
Lee, acting on the very same conception of 
his opponent, got his forces together to 
crush him in an attack which went on this 
notion of the man. 

The administration took a bad way of 
forcing him up to do his best. In Pope 
they put the worst possible man in his 
place. In Burnside they madea second blun- 
der, in Hooker a third, and in Halleck the 
most stupendous one ofall. But heavily as 
the comparison of blunders may go against 
the administration, nothing will change 
the fact that the opening of the way 
to them all was in McCiellan’s defects, nor 
give us an escape from the conclusion that 
it was first of all these defects which led to 
his failures, and that these failures 
threw him into the hands of the ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic politicians,” who, as he lived to dis- 
cover and to record, did him much harm. 
McClellan had, in these early days, other 
faults which must be taken into account. 
He was far t20 sensitive for the serenity of 
mind required in a great soldier. He 
came to Washington with an extrava- 
gant conception of himself and his mis- 
sion. He had already given some indica- 
tion of this tendency in meddling with that 
testy old warrior, the Lieutenant-General 
of the Army, and been roundly snubbed 
for his pains. Scott’s man was Lee. He 
had no second ch pice, and he did not great- 
ly believe in McClellan. It was not the 
young commanden’s fault that the old Mars 
was ruffed, but there was a good deal left 
over from these first days which can be 
seen in the letters preserved in the Story, 
and which shows that the young Napoleon 
illusion came with him to Washington. 
There was much in the situation to justify 
his view of it. We cannot overestimate 
his services at this juncture. Had he acted 
when the time came with energetic ability, 
we should have had to pronounce his 
months of silent waiting and preparation 
the heroic patience of a great soldier. But 
even then we should have self-sufficient 
touches enough. 

He had a dangerous and ominously poor 
opinion of the heads of the Government, 
and takes on airs even with the President, 
of which this volume relates at least one 
significant instance. When Mason and Sii- 
dell were seized, he writes to his wife that 
he has the settlement of that affair on his 
hands, and puts a thin veil over the ill- 
disguised enjoyment of the situation, in his 
complaint that the army is not enough for 
him, he has to look after the foreign diplo- 
macy, too. General Walker describes, in 
the history of the 2d Corps, the enthusiastic 
reception of the army in Frederick, on the 
way to Antietam. He sees in it a loyal 
ovation to the army. McClellan describes 
the same seene, but sees in it nothing but 
an ovation to himself. Everywhere it is 
the same. No doubt he had the hearts of 





ment is to be received he was substantially 


of the great soldier that tied his men to 
him, and it is a generous trait that he re- 
calls the proofs of this devotion and 
dwells on them as he does. But there was 
a side to this feeling that was neither strong 
nor generous. His letters and dispatches 
to the Government are intolerable mono- 
logues on the same theme. Everything is 
looked at not from the egotistic, but the 
egoistic, stand-point. He never gets be- 
yond the personal view of things. Men 
are in two classes—personal friends and 
personal enemies, Even the sore defeat 
and humiliation of the Peninsula does not 
subdue him. With the awful monitions of 
failure around him at Harrison’s Land- 
ing, he breaks out in his famous let- 
ter to the President,in which he dictates 
a political policy for the administration. 
When, at last, he is called on to make over 
his command to Burnside, he intimates 
that officers and men were ready to march 
under him, as Dictator, on Washington, 
and were only restrained by his own mag- 
nanimous protest. 

On such a man failure had the effect we 
have seen. It threw hjm back on the 
theory of intrigue, and never orened his 
eye to the part played by his own defects. 
His plans were generally, and up to the 
moment of execution, well-laid and bold. 
What stood between him and their execu- 
tion was always, to him, some poor 
* hound,” ‘ rascal,” *‘ traitor,” or creature 
of the villain class at Washiogton, and 
never his own defects. When trouble 
comes he is always overwhelmed with 
numbers, but no numbers can ever beat 
out of him the ‘‘insuppressive mettle” of 
his self-sufficiency. On a man of this make 
fault and failure have but one effect. It 
was not his conservatism which accounts 
for his failures, but his failures which ac- 
count for his conservatism. . 

We reserve the notice of his military 
record for fature examination. 


HAUSSER’S REFORMATION. 


Rosert Carter & Brotuers issue an Eng- 
lish translation of the lectures delivered by Lud- 
wig Hiusser, at Heidelberg, upon the period of 

the Reformation. It must be now som: twenty- 
five years since these lectures were given, dur- 
ing which time historical research has been 

prosecuted with ever-increasing assidujty ; but 

it may be doubted whether anything has been 

written that makes this work of Hiiusser’s ob- 
solete. President Adams, of Cornell University, 
seems inclined to give it the highest place in the 
list of books upon this period that he has noted 
in his ‘Manual of Historical Literature,” and 
there are very good reasons for agreeing with 
this estimate. As is stated in the preface, Hius- 
ser left no copy of his lectures, and this volume 
is made up from the notes of a student, Ouck- 
en, taken in short-hand as the lectures were de- 
livered. Itis inevitable that there should be 
gaps and roughness in such a work, and we 
notice especially a certain abruptness in the 
transitions that would not havo appeared it the 
lecturer had been himself able to prepare it for 
publication ; but the editor has performed his 
labor with great skill and fidelity. The transla- 
tion, too, by Mrs. G. Sturge, with the sanction 
of the editor, is excellent, free from German. 
isms, while losing none of the spirit of the orig- 
inal. 

The scope of the work is really very exten- 
sive. [t covers the whole period from 1517 to 1648, 
and traces the Reformation not only in Ger- 
many, but also in Switzerland, France, Den- 
mark, Sweden and England. An immense 
amount of information that must have been 
otherwise gatbered from a very wide field, is 
thus brought together in its rational connec- 
tion, and yet the whole mass is so skillfully 
handled that the interest of the reader seldom 
fligs. The vast and accurate erudition of the 
author does not hamper him, as is so often the 
case with German writers, but gives him, as it 
ought to, an easy command of his subject. He 
is not at all what is called a ‘ philosophical” 
historian; indeed, he frequently manifests a 
simplicity that reminds one of Herodotus, and 
that is not uncommonly found among the most 
learned of the Germans. But though we may 
occasionally smile at the naivelé of his observa- 
tions upon minor pointe, his judgment is sound 
and sensible, and the narrative is pervaded with 
a kindly and liberal feeling that is often all the 
equivalent of philosophy. It is impossible that 
a duodecimo volume, even of seven hundred 
pages. should contain many graphic descrip- 
tions of particular events, and for full accounts 

of the dramatic scenes in the life of Luther and 
the struggle in the Nether‘ands we must look 
elsewhere ; but for a general view of the whole 
field and the entire period, taken with due re- 
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probably unequaled. The print is a little close 
and the paper wretchedly thin. As there is no 
authorization for the reprint in this country 
that we discover, we take it to be a piratical 
publication ; in view of which the price, $2.50, 
seews rather bigh. 
a aa 
We have read with satisfaction Mr. Hol- 
lister’s Life of Schuyler Colfax. It isa work of 
love and intelligent conviction on the author’s 
part, and ao enthusiastic memorial of a man 
who was not only representative of his country 
in a great period of its history, but who was 
himeeif active in making that history. Like the 
biography of most distinguisbed Americans, 
this story makes a humble beginning, and 
through its subsequent development is controlled 
by the spirit, the purity and the simplicity of its 
opening scenes. Schuyler Colfax was born at 
No. 86 North Moore Street, in this city, March 
23d, 1828. His father was already dead, and 
his grandfather, General Colfax, welcomed in 
him his gon restored. He came of good emi- 
grant stock on both sides. Through his father 
he cculd trace to the Colfaxes and Van Schuy- 
lers who bad done good service in the Old World 
before their descendants began to do the same 
in the New. His maternal grandmother was 
the eldest child of Samuel De La Mater, who did 
business in Canal 8S reet, and lived ia North 
Moore Street. She married Peter Stryker, and 
her daughter Hannah was the Vice President's 
mother. He married Mi-s Evelyn Clark, Oct, 
10th, 1°44, and settled at South Bend, Indiana 
in a place which cost them altogether less than 
six hundred dollars, and their housekeeping 
expenses for the first year were $125. Both Mr. 
Colfax and his wife joined the Presbyterian 
Church on profession of faith, One of the most 
delightful features of this volume is the simple, 
unaffected, and yet faithful exhibition it con- 
tains of Mr. Colfax’s Christian consistency and 
activity to the end. It would be difficult to 
find alife more exemplary in all directions, and 
it was thoroughly characteristic of the man 
that, in advance of the times, he became a total 
abstainer and continued such to his death. For 
the larger part of his mature life he was an ed- 
itor. The journal he established grew to be 
strong and profitable. It is not, however, in 
this character tbat he is best known or that his 
biographer has given us hie portrait. During 
the last twenty-five years of his life he was one 
of the three or four best known men in the 
country, aud Mr. Hollister’s assertion is prob- 
ably true that at any time in those years a letter 
put into the post-office anywhere in the coun- 
try and bearing only his name would have gone 
to him, wherever he might be. We note in Mr. 
Hollister’s work an occasional failure to hold 
events to their clear course ; but, asawhole, and 
especialiy as a personal portrait, it is done well 
in good taste,in good Englisb,and so as to leave 
with the reader an inspiring and ennobling im- 
pression of a man who was worthy to be drawn 
in no other way. A hard fate fellon bim in the 
Credit Mobilier business, which overwhelmed 
him with an oblequy which he was never able to 
throw off. The story is told fully by Mr. Hollis- 
ter, and may rest substantially as he leaves 
it. lt must be remembered that the Poland 
Committee found against him, and that the evi- 
dence he relied on for defense and which Mr. 
Hollister advances some strong measures for 
believing was once in existence, could never be 
found. In at least three periods of his career 
Mr, Colfax’s Life is an important element of 
American history. The opening of the war 
found him with the Free Soil Party, andas such, 
acting firmly and efficiently with Mr. Lincoln. 
In common with open-minded men in the loyal 
North, he saw that sooner or later the war must 
become a war upon slavery. Mr, Hollister de- 
scribes him, however, as he was, not endeavor- 
ing to hurry events, but imitating the patience 
of the great President. No one knew better 
than he what was the intention of the radical 
Republicans. He sympathized with them and was 
one of them. If there was anywhere among them 
a plot to hold back the armies and nullify their 
campaigns until the war took a definite anti-sla- 
very direction, be was init, But in Mr. Hollister’s 
pages, this charge melts into thin air. He 
shows that he and the radicals with him went 
into the war as a war for the Union on any 
terms, For sixteen months they pressed on the 
war for “Union with Slavery” with all their 
might, though with many doubts both as to the 
pclicy and the commander. All this may be 
seen in tull in Hollister’s Life. These doubts 
and misgivings were undoubtedly a cause of 
weakness at the North. But the situation was 
responsible for them, not they. They are not to 
be interpreted as disloyalvy in the people, nor in 
their leaders, nor in the Secretary of War, 
The volume contains many passages which re- 
flect with entire accuracy the feeling which pre- 
vailed among the wisest, most patient and self- 
controlkd observers. We quote one in full 
from page 188: 
“ Again: ‘I have endeavored to restrain myself 
from strictures on any general in the field,’ he 
writes to the Register; ‘and, while expressing a 
regret and a solicitude that I cannot conceal, I hope 
the success of General McCiellan’s plans wil) 
prove that every step that he has taken, and that 





every step that he has not taken, since last July 
has been for the best.’ He writes Mr. Wheeler pri- 
vately, April 4th: ‘For months 1 have lost confl- 
dence in him, but this is the first time I have given 
it expression. The Administration retain bim, 
fearing to break up the unity of the North by his 
removal, as the Democrats stand by him almost toa 
man.’ ” 


Mr. Hollister relates as much of the reconstruc- 
tion bistory as concerns Mr. Colfax, and of bis 
collision with President Johnson. These were 
times which brought out the stern and unbend- 
ing elements of his character. It would be a 
mistaké to conclude that he had no others. The 
portrayal of his private life gives the biographer 
opportunity to show how rich they were. Nor 
are such opportunities wholly wanting in his 
public career. The wise and gentle moderation 
of the man was conspicuous in bis entire rela- 
tion to President Lincoln, and afterward in his 
early and to bim highly creditable discovery 
that there should be a change in the attitude of 
the Government toward the Soutb, and that 
there was need of great and immediate reforms 
in the Federal administration, both there and 
in the North. Still he would not be forced into 
rivalry with General Grant nor into hostility 
to bis party. Much as he loved Mr. Greeley, he 
would not aid him in the candidacy which 
ended for him even more tragically than Mr. 
Colfax could anticipate. The volume closes 
with a chapter on the final scenes and occupa- 
tions of Mr. Colfax’s life and the testimonies of 
respect called out by bis death. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 8vo, pp. 532. $2 50.) 


-...A Tramp Trip. How to See Europe on 
Fifty Centsa Day, by Lee Meriwether (Harper 
Brothers), is the story of a journey from New 
York to the Bosphorus, although the ‘ tramp,” 
so-called, began at Gibraltar and ended at Con- 
stantinople. A voyage across the ocean and 
through the Mediterranean on a third-class 
ticket on an Italian line must have been as for- 
lorn an experience as ever befell the veriest 
tramp. The author, however, managed, after a 
short struggle with Nature, to extract some fun 
and more information from his companions, 
and arrived at Gibraltar in good spirits, From 
there he went, still third class, to Na- 
ples. Starting from Naples alone and on foot, 
he went throngh Italy, Austria and Switzerland 
into Tyrol, and thence down the Danube, 
through Bulgaria to Constantinople and Damas- 
cus, back to Constantinople, into Russia, and 
home. He claims to have done this on fifty 
cents a day, with an occasional extravagance, 
where better dress was required, his ordinary 
costume beirg that of a working-man— 
blouse, heavy boots, ete. His special study was 
everywhere the working classes in each country 
with whom he lodged, ate and talked. What 
he learned from them in regard to their labor, 
wages, cost of living, etc., he has embodied in 
tables. The conclusion he everywhere draws is 
that in England the cost of living and 
wages are more satisfactorily balanced than on 
the Continent, and on the whole afford a better 
support than those paid in this country. Fuller 
details on these points will be found in his 
official report made to the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. His conclusions tell against 
the High Tariff and the protection theory, 
and lead him to assert, as his final 
epinion, that “protection does not protect.” 
The book is full of interesting incidents and 
accidents that befell the writer on his trip, and 
contains many entertaining stories of the 
manner of life of the peasante, as well as many 
facts and figures on the much discussed ‘* Labor 
Question.” For these things, and not for its 
discussions of high art, music, orthe many well- 
bred occupations of the higher classes, the book 
will be prized. 


..We suppose we may assume that Daddy 
Dave, by Mary Frances, is both a memorial and 
a tribute of aff-ction to a class of family servants 
who, though heldin slavery in the South pre- 
vious to the War, were substantially masters 
of their own movements, and, in a sense, 
directors of their masters’ households. To this 
class ‘‘Daddy Dave” belonged. His history 
shows the sunny side of slavery, but contains 
many a touch to intimate the existence of 
another and far more significant side. It is 
written in an interesting way, and with as little 
bitterness as could be «xpected of an author who 
saw Sherman's troopers bivouac on her estate, 
his officers in her home, and the whole fair 
scene wrecked in one day. (Fank & Wagnalls. 
Price 50 cents.) 


--Mr. Horace Eaton Walker, a gentleman 
who appears to have passed a considerable por- 
tion of his life in reading Sir Walter Svott’s 
Epics, and attempting to imitate their author 
and divers other poets, is responsible for a very 
large volume of very poor verse, which we are 
sorry to see added to the monuments of vast in- 
dustry on the part of the feable talent and ro- 
bust presumption, The poetaster, like the poor, 
is ever with us, shall never ccase out of the jand, 
There is nothing in Mr. Walker’s book that calls 
for our praise, and so much demands the 
sharpest criticism that to say no more is the 
kindest act on a reviewer's part, as well as the 
most sensible. The title of the collection for 





apy one who fs curious to test our opinion is 
Lady Dordale and Other Poems. (Manchester, 
N. H.: Browne & Rowe.) 


.-»-There are some special merits in George 
Fleming’s Practical Horse- Keeper, published by 
tke Mesars. Cassell & Co. There is not so much 
anatomy and technical farriery in it as in some 
others. It is well calculated for the need of the 
average horse-owner and buyer. The bints on 
purchasing, keeping, feeding, etc., are good, 
while the general treatment of diseases and 
troubles puts the reader in possession of as 
much knowledge as it is safe for one not a vet- 
erinarian to act on. After all, the best com- 
mendation of the book is the name of the au- 
thor, who is the principal Veterinary Surgeon 
of the English Army, and a LL.D. (Price, 
$2.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 





Mr. James Russert Lowett is booked for a 
lecture in Chicago next week which promises to 
draw an extremely large audience. 


...-Rand, Avery and Company, of Boston, 
are now publishers of the Boston Monday Lct- 
ures, delivered by the Rev. Joseph Cook, and 
will bring out the succcssive lectures this season 
in pamphlet form. The edition will be revised 
by Mr. Cook. 


..The “ Life of Geveral John A. Logan,” 
by George Francis Dawson, will be published 
by subscription through the firm of Belford, 
Clarke & Co., of Chicago and New York. The 
work has been carefully read by Mrs. Logan and 
has her cordial approval. 


..Dr. T. K. Cheyne’s commentary on ‘Job 
and Solomon, or, the Wisdom of the Old Testa- 
ment” will be published by Mr. Thomas Whitta- 
ker to match his work on the “Prophecies of 
Isaiab,” of which a fourth and finally revised 
edition was recently issued. 


..Messrs. Peter Paul & Bro,, publishers and 
booksellers, Baffalo, announce for early publi- 
cation, a new book by the Rev. L. A. Lambert, 
author of ‘*Notes on Ingersoll,” entitled 
** Tactics of Infidels.” The ‘‘ Notes on Ingersoll” 
bave had a sale of 125,000 copies. 


..A new publication house, Benjamin & 
Bell, of 744 Broadway, enters into its work this 
month, William Evarts Benjamin, long known 
in a nearly related branch of business, and Wi!- 
liam Haywood Bell are the partners, and general 
literary matter will appear from their press. 


....A new and cheap edition of the “' Memoirs 
of Marie Antoinette,” by Madame Campap, is 
about to be brought out by Messrs. Scribner & 
Welford, in conjunction with the London pub- 
lishers. The edition for this country is to be 
superior to the English edition by the addition 
of a number of steel portraits. 


....Mrs. Henry Wood’s decease in London, 
where she spent most of her life, was sincerely 
regretted by that once very popular writer’s cir- 
cle of personal friends. Her famous novel, 
‘East Lynne,” was the foundation of a whole 
line of like stories ; and Mrs. Wood died a rich 
woman. She was nearly seventy. 


..Among this month’s publications of Tick- 
nor & Co., are to be included “The Life and 
Works of Giordano Bruno,” with a portrait; 
“The Course of Empire: Being Outlines of the 
Chief Political Changes in the History of the 
World,” by ©. G. Wheeler; an edition of the 
‘Familiar Allusions; A Handbook,” compiled 
by the last-named writer and William A. 
Wheeler; and the Rev. Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke’s new work, ‘‘Events and Epocbs im Re- 
ligious History.” 


...-Samuel L. Clemens (‘‘ Mark Twain ”) ata 
recent public dinner read some extracts from 
the veritable note-book of pupils’ blunders in 
definition, kept by a public school teacher in 
our vicinity. Among the errors were the follow- 
ing choice ones: 

** Auriferous—pertaining to an orifice;’ ‘ Am- 
monia—the food of the yods ;’ * Equestrian—one who 
asks questions;’ ‘ Parasite—a kind of umbrella ;’ 
*Ipecac—a man who likes a good dinner;’ ‘ Re- 
publican—a sinner mentioned in the Bible.’ ‘There 
are a great many donkeys in the theological 
gardens,’ wrote one child, and another declares 
*Demagogue to be a vessel containing beer and 
other liquids.’” 


..With evidences of great interest from 
clerical and lay circles, Hachette and Company, 
of Paris, have published the edition of Pascal’s 
works they have long been preparing. The 
book is already for sale here at the shops for for- 
eign literature. It is to be reckoned the stand- 
ard edition of the author of the ** Lettres Pro 
vengaux” and the “ Pensées,” Pascal should 
attain to a new and wider significance in religion 
and literature by this care of the Hachettes. In 
the preface, the editor, M. Faugere, explicitly 
states a curious fact, that Pope Pius IX, in 1847, 
paid some distinct and extraordmary compli. 
ments to Pascal as a Catholic, and was much 
pleased at receiving a copy of his the edition of 
the ‘' Pensées.” 
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A Balt Century in salem. “By M. ©. D. Silsbee. 
x5, pp. 1 BBMRO, 0000 0-ceccccccecces sameha. ae 
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The Counter Doctor. By Honoré De Balzac. 
74x5}q, pp. 304. The same.......... oo 1580 
Throng 9 Gates of Gold. 7x43, pp. ‘lie, The 


Frenulin in France. From Original Documents. 
By Edward E. Hale and Edward E. Hale, Jr. 
95x84. pp. 4638. The same............ .c.cceee 3 00 
Christ in the Heart, and otter Sermons. . 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 7x5, pp. & 
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"Practice. By the Rev, F. E. Clark. 7%(x5, pp. 
167. Ww $ & Wagralis............. 
Our Youth, Vol. 14 A lixd. DD. seo New 
York: Phillips & Hunt.. 
The Bethlehemites. “By Tulie’ Sutter.” $yx435. 
pp. 6. Philadelphia- Porter & Coater...... 
Thoughts for the west. Ash- Wednesdy to 
Easter. B Tnomas Leacock, 
D.D., Christ Chureb, New Orleans, La. 7}9x 
434, pp. 14. New York: F. & J. B. Young & 
The Constitutional Law of the United Btates of 
America. By Dr. H. Vou Holst of the Uni- 
versity of Freib burg. Traps!ated by malt fred 
pasbow Sesem. 9x6, pp. 269. Chicago 2 Cab 


laghan & © 
What! 2 ‘the Church? "By B 1. Woodho cure; M.A. 
qeoe. Pp. eal New York: D. aa n & 
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Cassell's National Librars. New’ York: Cas- 
sell &Co. Limited. ........-.sccccccceccasess-es 610 
Shovpell’s Modern Houses, for January. Paper. 
BP: 72. New York wears Building 
Plan Association és 10 
Lucey Crofton. + "Nove i. . By “Mrs. Giipbant: 
it 0. 117. New York: 


“gies” A Novel. “By Sai- 
ze N R  sanapeen Square Library. No. 56. 


Dame Heraldry "hy F. Bw. fiiustrared- ‘hex 
7, pp. 217. ton: D. Lothorp & Co.. 3 00 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 
Victor Huco. Translated by Melville 
B. Anderson. 8yvo, 424 pages. $2 00. 


“ The splendid eloquence and heroic enthusiasm of 
Victor Hugo never found more noble and sustained 
expression than in this volume.”—Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, 

“It would be difficult to name a book with so many 
unforgetable sayings upon art and literature,”—The 
Transcript, Boston. 

“Few prose works of the great French novelist and 
poet have a grea‘er interest for English readers than 
this volaume.”— The Book Buyer, New York. 

“Why has this great work of Hugc’s never before 
been Anglicized.”—The Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

“No man but will live and breathe more erou 
ly, nobly, hopefully, for reading Victor Hugo's book.” 
— Boston Herald. 


HOME LIFE OF GREAT AU- 
THORS. By Hartriz Tyne Gris- 
WoLp. 12mo, 385 pages, $1.50. 

“ The work is invested with a charm all itsown. It 
indicates not only accomplished scholarsbip and ex- 
quisite literary taste, but alsothe distinctive liter- 
ary sense of selection that chooses the valuable and 


the permanent from the upimportent and the tran- 
sient.”—The Traveler, Boston. 


“ A series of brilliant, vivid pictures, which stand 
out insofresh and clear colors that we feel almost as 
if another's portrait had been discovered.”--The 
Journal of Education, Boston. 


“For popular reading we know of no better book.'’ 
—George Parsons Lathrop in Sun, New York. 


THE AZTECS. Their History, Man- 
bers and Customs. From the French 
of Luoren Biart. By J. L. Garner. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 340 pages, $2.00. 

“The man who can rise from the study of I.ucien 

Biart’s invaluable work, ‘The Aztecs,’ without feel- 

ings of amazement and admiration of the history 

and the government, and for the arts cultivated by 
these Romans of the New World, is not to be envied.” 

—The Advance, Chicago. 

“The book is scholarly, and the translation is likely 
to become a standara.”—T'he Press, Philedelphia. 


THE STANDARD ORATORIOS 
Their Stories, their Music, and their 
Composers. A Handbook. By Grorez 
P. Uprron. Uniform with ‘** The Stand- 
ard Operas.” 12mo, 385 pages, yellow 
edges, $1.50; full gilt, $2 00. 

“Music lovers are under a new obligation to Mr. 
Upton for this companion to his ‘ Standard Operas’ 
—two books which deserve to he placed on the same 
shelf with Grave’sand Riemann’s musical dictiona- 
ries.”"—The Nation, New York. 

“The book 1s in every way s model of what such « 
volume should be.”—Literary World, Boston, 

Sold by all booksellers, or forwarded, prepaid, on 
receipt of price by tne publighers, 

A.C. McCLURG & CO., 


CHICAGO. 
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A Sled Sorin Numer 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR MAROH, 1887 


(Vol. 74, No. 442), 
CONTAINS: 
Frontispiece. A Day of Rest. 


By Epwrw A. Asser. With an article by Grorae 
WILtiaM Custis in the “ Editor's Kasy Chair.” 
The New York Police Department. 
By Ricuarp WHEATLEY. Profueely illustrated; 
THE SECOND PART OF W. D. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL, 


April Hopes ; 
Dueling in Paris. 


By THEODORE CHILD. With Twelve Illustrations by 
Henri DupPsgay; 
Springhaven. Part XII, 


By B. D. Bracxmonre. Illustrated by F. Bannarp 
and A. Passons. Witha Pilate Engraving of Mary, 
the Mother of Washington, after Middleton's Paint- 
ing; 

Russia of To-Dzy. 


By Apert F. Hearp; 


Narka. A Story of Russian Life, Part 
IfI. 


By KaTHuren O'MEaRA; 


The South Revisited. 


By CHaRnLes DupLEY WARNER; 


A Louisiana Sugar Plantation of the 
Old Regime. 
By CHARLES GAY/RRE; 


The Rivalries of Mr. Toby Gillam. 
By R. M. Jounston. Lilustrated by A, B. Frost: 


Short Poems, 
THE DERVISH. By Constantine E. BRooxs; 
A SOLDIER UNDER NAPOLEON. By C. F. Rica- 
ARDSON ; 
IMPATIENCE. By WiuttaM C. RICHARDS: 
OVER AN OLD FOLIO. By CHaRLEs W. COLEMAN, 


oR.; 
Editer’s Easy Chair. 
By GrorGe WILLIAM CURTIS. 
“The Day of Rest."—The Comnonplace in Fiction. 
—A Comedy at Wallack’s.—A Western Poet’s Com- 
plaint.—Aao Old Letter. 


Editor’s Study. 


By Wiiu1aM Dean HOWELLS. 


Recent Poetry: Mrs, Margaret Deland’s “The Old 
Garden.” —Echoes of Tennyson's Voice No Longer 
Heard. —““Chansons du Matin.’’—Arlo Bates’s “Ber- 
ries of the Brier”; “The Heart of tne Weed.”—The 
Charm of Recent Poetry in the Thought rather than 
in the Form,— Mr. Cranch’s Latest Volume.—£liza- 
beth Akers Allen.—Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall: 
Bixty Years After.” 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHaRLes DUDLEY WARNER. 
**Just in Time for a Cup of Tea.” 


English Country Life during the Hunting Season, 
from an original drawing by Gzoree Du Mavsgigr. 





Harper’s Periodicals. 


Per Year: 


NOW IS THE TIME 10 SUBSCRICE, 


Postage Free to Subscribers in the United states or 
Canada. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE. .........:cccccccscccssscees 

HARPER'S WEEKLY...... 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)............. 10 #0 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance o7 (oss. 
When no timers specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 


tz” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising thetitles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, wil: be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 





HENEVER you need a Bok or any in- 

formation about Books, call on or write 
to F. E. GRANT, 7 West 42np Sreezr, 
New Yorr. He has a very large collection 
of Books in every department of Literature, 
both in fine and in ordinary bindings. He 
also keeps Stationary. His terms are always 
reasonable, and in many instances exceed- 
ingly low. He will please you if you will 
only call upon or address him. Liberal dis- 
counts on all new books of the day. 














Dorothy Wordsworth, 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKE1CH OF THE SISTER OF 
THE PORT. 

By Epmunp Lee. 12 no, cloth, gilt tops, $1.25. 

A writer in “ Blackwood's” has 


that came before their mutual observation. This 
union was so close that it becomes difficult to discern 
which is the brother and which isthe sister. She 
was part, not only of his life, but of his imagination.” 


“This charming book is enceodingsy Fog by in 
gtzie,, abounds in interest from t t page to the 
last; in fact, itis one of the — B Melizht 7 ogee 
phies written for mapy a LD om. "— Utiea, N. Y., Press, 


The Squire of Sandal Side 


By Ame ia E. Bane, author of “Jan Vedder's Wife,’ 
“ A Daughter of Fife.” “The Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon.” 12mo, cloth, $1. 

“ Mrs. Barr has given us a pastoral story, charming 


and many colored, with delightful pictures of the 
home life of the Cumberland dalesmen, of their 


and stir of our restless life we catch, while reaching 
it. glimpses of the sights, and echoes of the sounds 
of a vanished Arcadia.” — hiladelphia Record. 


DODD, MEAD & CO.,, New York. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday-Schoo!l Books and Card, 


APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York 


vie 


SWarares. ADVERT (SING. 
176 Pages, 30 Ce 
G. P. ROWELL & co. 10 Sprace Street, N.Y, 


BOOK AGENTS fu Sse ett. 


ED Hartford, Conn. 








PRESS,83.Circulars size,88 
Type setting easy ; printed di- 
rections. Send 2 stamps for cat- 
D alogue presses t 2, coranete. * 
to factory. KELSE 

B ete” on 











THE ‘BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Send for our Catalogue of old and new Books at 
marvelously low prices. Liberal to libraries. 


Gray’s Botanies. 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL SERIES 
By Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard University, 
provides the best and most complete equip- 
ment for all classes or for special students. 
GRAYS HOW PLANTS GROW. For 

IER, « tes « caan~esstakhmennnion . $0 80 
GRAY’S SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. 

Wap TeteOROO Soecéacisccecestvecs: 1 80 
GRAY'S MANUAL. For Introduction. 1 62 
GRAY’S BOTANIST’S MICROSCOPE. 


DW: MOAI onc Kis csdocecncnidsbeoees 2 00 
GRAY’S BOTANIST’S MICROSCOPE. 
PAR DOROGE nis 0.6ccecsndeecamagved oe owe 2 50 


Write for circulars and terms for introduction 
of other works in the series. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York: 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








ENVELOPES 


Gr" Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass, 
o*e*%e* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,°%,°%, 

*Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. * , * 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish.* , * , * 

* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish., * 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. Pe *e* 





Exh prices paid for old books. McHALE, KROHDE 
.. 9 Courtianat st., nb. Y. 


* All neatly put up in quarter ream or quire boxes. 
The handsomest line of Stationeryin the market. * 





A New Book by 


Robert Louis Stevenson, 


THE MERRY MEN: 


And Other Tales and Fables. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 81.00; paper, 35 cents, 

This new volume of stories by the author of “‘ The 
Stranece Case of Jr. Jexyll ana Mr. Hyde” and “Kid- 
napoed,” will be read with exgerness by Mr, Steven- 
son’s wide constituency of readers or this side of the 
Atlantic. He has taueht the English- feeding world 
to expect in everything which comes from his hand 
the flavor of a s « and fascinating personality, 
and the charm and distinction of a literary style of a 
very unusual quality. 


AN ADDITION TO 
THEODOR MOMMSEN’S 
HISTORY OF ROME. 


The Provinces of the Roman Empire 


Translated, with the Author’s Sanction and Ad- 
ditions, by William P. Dickson, D.D., LL. D , Pro- 
fessor ot Divinity in the University of Glascow. 
With Ten Maps by Profeesor Kiepert. 2 vols, 
8vo, 86.10. 
Since the completion of Professor Mommsen’s His- 
tory of the Roman Republic shisty years ago, the 
author’s researches have made him the master of 
tresh and valuable facts concerning the subject races 
of the Empire, and all matters pertaining to the gov- 
e-nment of the provinces. their internal administra- 
tion, and their mutual! relations. In these volumes 
he now presents in oopular form the results of this 
special and unique information, leaving for future 
treatment the impenvensng ported between the close 
of his former volumes and this account of the Prov- 
inces of the Empire. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


DESCARTES AND HIS SCHOOL, viscitese 


FISCHER. 


Translated from the Faire and Revised German 
Edition by J, P. h.D.. Professor of Peda- 
gogics in Ohio University. Edited by Noah Por- 
ter, D.D., LL.D. i vol., 8vo, $3.50, 


Kuno Fischer's account of the lite and writings of 
Descartes, and his exposition of Descartes’s doctrine 
and its develo => oy OF er philosophers, is univer- 
sally os he ~ est and abiest work on 
the sub, + ¢ rare art of combining the 
French acidity. of exposition with German thorough. 
ness and profundity, ana bis work is th-refore always 
readable and spirited, as well as exhaustive. 


REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. rattsecpntc series 


By JAMES MoCOSH, D.D., LU.D.. Fresident of 
Princeton College. 2 vols., 12mo. .. img 
tory; Vol. 2, Historical and Critical. °Each, ai 


n these two volumes Dr. McCosh has collected his 
ain sions of the pesncioes philosopnic questions of 
.- LA a see in his Philosophic Series, 

says: “Is pot unlikely to 
ba in \ end the "ment useful, popular service 
which Dr. McCosb has rendered to the cause of rizht 
thinking ps to sound philosophy ot life” 








| 
| “ Seribner’s Magazine makes a strong claim upon'| 


the taste of cultivated readers, being high in the! 
|standard af its contributions, yet simple and taste-| 
lful in its make-up, with illustrations well chosen| 
and admirably drawn.”—Boston GLOBE. 


25 Cents a Number; $3.00 a Year. 


Scribner's Magazine 
For March, 


CONTENTS: 


PORTRAIT OF M.THIERS.— Frontis- 
piece. Engraved from the painting by Healy, 
in the possession of ex-Mivister Wasbburne, 

THE STABILITY OF THE EARTH. 
By Prof. N. 8. SHaLeR. With illustrations 
drawn by Meeker, Davie, Turner, Gibson, and 
Robinson. 

AUNT FOUNTAIN’S PRISONER. 
(A Story.) By JoeL CuanpLer Harris, 

REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE 
AND COMMUNE OF PARIS. 7hird 
Paper—THE COMMUNE—By E. B. Wasn- 
BURNE, ex-Minister toFrance With i!lustra- 
tions by Howard Pyle, T. de Thulstrup, May- 
pnard, Davis, and others, 

SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE.—Cnaap- 
ters X—XI[. By Hanoip FReEpeERtc. 

THE STORY OF A NEW YORK 
HOUSE.—IIL By H. C. Bunyer. L[lustrated 
by A. B. Frost. 

AN INTERLUDE —(Poem.) R. Army- 
TAGE. 

THE BAYEAUX TAPESTRY. By 
Epwarp J. Lowetit. With illustrations from 
photographs of the Tapestry. 

THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE; 
THE POS(HUMOUS JEST OF THE re 
JOHN AUSTIN.—Vfart Second—THE CODI- 
CIL. By J. 8. of Dare. 

BALLADE OF THE PENITENTS. 
(Poem.) By ANDREW Lana. 

WHAT IS AN INSTINCT? By Prof. 
WituuaM James. 

FATHER ANDREI; THE STORY 
OF A RUSSIAN PRIESL. By Rosert Gor- 
pon BuTLer. 

**CORDON!”’ (A Story.) By T. R. Sur 


LIVAN. 








FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Mailed upon receipt of price. Remittances should be made by check or money order to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, New York 


THE NEW YORK FASHION BAZAR. 


MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 


SINGLE NuMBER, Price 25 CENTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 PER ANNUM. 


ConTAInIne: THE COMING SPRING FASHIONS 
SPRING PLAIDS AND WUOLENS, NEW SPRING 
WHAPS AND ULSTERS. 

FULL DESORI PTIONS OF NEW DRESS. Fa BRICS 
AND STYLES, PROMENADE AND VISITING COS- 
TUMFS, EVENING RECEPTION TIOLLETS. 
ARB GHIEDREN'S FAsHIONS 

NEW MILLINERY. STRAW AND FELT HATS 

EVENING BONNETS AND NEW EMBROIDERY 

TER 


The March Fashion Bazar contains a new short 
story, entitled 


“THEIR LAST RESOURCE,” 
By “ THE DUCHESS.” 
Author of “ Phyllis” “ Molly Bawn” “ Doris,” etc., etc. 





Also the continuation of the most popular serial of 
the day, commenced in the February number, en- 
it 

—_ “CLARISSA’S ORDEAL.” 

By the Author of *“‘A Great Mistake.” 


Also the continuation of the magnificent story, en- 
itled 
“4 STRUGGLE FOR THE RIGHT.” 


And the continuation of 
“BLOSSOM AND FRUIT.” 
By the Author of *“*‘Wedded Haads,”’ etc. 


THE NEW YORK MONTSLY FASHION BAZAR is 
for sale by all newsdealers. It .will also be sent, 
postage prepaid, for 25 cents per single copy, The 
subscription price is $3 per year. Address 


GEORGE MUNRO, Munro's PcBLisHiINe Hover, 
17 to 27 Vandewater Street, New York (P.O. Box 3751.) 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


BARCERS Wt AgAE™ One Year.. 
ARPER'S 
HA ARERES, 4TAR BBOPLE 2 

— fz t CATALO YF sen be’ sil bi woah 
oktean 


WARPER a aROTHERS. FRANKLIN SOUARE WH. Y. 
MUSIC. . 


EASTER MUSIC 


A New Easter Service arranged by 
BBEW a ES FORD, 


| Faster MORNING 


Consisting of interesting and instructive Responsive 
Readings nema “A 1 with new and vee carols by 


GE ROOT, Pr. D 

PAOLO CAMPIGLIO IF J. x yunRAY. 
Price, 5 cts. each, or 50 cts. a dozen by mail, » postpaid 

@4 a hundred by express, charges not prepa 


We also call attention tothe ‘VICES 


BEAUTIFUL SERVIC 

with Carols, issued in former years : 

The Risen Christ, Easter Chimes, He is Risen, 
The Easter Angels, The Story of the Resurrection. 
Price of each, sa same as for “EASTER MORNING.” 


~~ —_- — _ 
Send for our F complete te list of Easter Music of every 
description. ree on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.., Cincinnati, 0., 
And 19 East 161) Street, New York City. 





























EDUCATION. 
EST TEACHERS. 40 vonsion, 
vecmntly, aes Schools, Colleges. 


Scboo) an ‘arten Ma’ lp 
a W. SOHEKMERHORN & ©O.,7 ©. 4th Rtraet, N. ¥. 


THE BOSTON | TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


upplies schools wit 
5 Bend for circular. COR {3 trem ennea? Pleoe 


French, German, Spanish, taian, 


You can, L ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages a —~ every-day and business con- 
versation S. Rosawrnat’ s celebrated 
MEIS’ TERSCHAFT § T SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 ior 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to ail 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 

art I., 25 cents. Liberal te-ms to Teachers. 


Herald — hme ~ Mase 


HOME STODY Book-keeping, Busness 

Forms. Vig —-~_0 Arithmetic. Short- 
hand, ete.. thorough] taucht by mail. Circulars 
fre. BRYANT & STRATTON’S, Buffalo, N.Y. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 


It is desirable that anplications should be made 
from 3to 6 months in sdvance of date of entrance. he 
Catalogue cqataining © ourses of Study and Calen 
address Rev. JAMES C. WACKENZ IE. Ps.D., 

LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


COLLEGE, Cnegn, 
fers both seas 

cational cl 
Pn all cost. ne 
ful; no saloons; 


ligious influences; Spot: studies; A ae — les 

4 ee osama Y OF Sta Uuder the Coi- 
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Rion. Director. 
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Religions Tatelligeacs, 


EVANGELISTIC RESULTS IN 
BOSTON. 


BY THE REV. M. ©. AYERS. 








In attempting to answer the question: 
** What are the Results of the four weeks 
Evangelistic Services conducted by ‘Sam’ 
Jones and ‘Sam’ Small, in Boston?” the 
first answer must be that a very striking 
result is the fact; that it is impossible to 
announce the results. Unlike some other 
noted revivalists, these two men are so far 
from desiring to parade a great show of 
figures have managed things in such 
a way that no definite figures are obtain- 
able; and they have earnestly protested 
against aay proclamation of the number of 
**seekera” or of the ‘‘converted.” The 
plan of work was this: Cards were pre- 
pared, one for each person whose name 
could be obtained as desiring to become a 
Christian; and on each card was a blank 
space for answering the following ques- 
tions: Your name? Residence? What 
Church do you prefer? What is your re- 
ligious condition or desire? 

These cards were supplied to a multitude 
of Christian workers. When one of these 
workers obtained a name and the informa- 
tion for filling the blanks he prepared the 
card, appended his or her signature, and 
handed it as soon as possible to a meinber 
of the committee which had been choscx to 
have the general oversight of the meetings. 
Then these cards were assorted from day to 
day and forwarded or handed to the various 
pastors for whose churches preference had 
been expressed. There was no time and 
no attempt to keep an account. Before 
any statistics could be given it would be 
necessary to hear from probably no fewer 
than one hundred pastors. 

One very notable circumstance has 
been the great variety and extent iacluded 
in the answers to the question ‘*‘ What church 
do you prefer”? and to the question ‘‘ What 
is your residence”? Almost every denomi- 
national preference has been expressed, in- 
cluding in very many instances the Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, and in some cases Adventist, Quaker, 
and Roman Catholic Churches. A very 
great number of the cards indicated the 
choice of the Baptist and Congregational 
churches, though, of course, by far the 
larger number showed that the inquirers 
were inclined to be Methodists. The resi- 
dences in an astonishing number of 
instances were at a distance from Boston. 
On Monday next a very large number of 
cards will be sent in accordance with the 
plan above indicated to pastors of many 
different den>minations in many parts of 
the country. Some will go tothe far West, 
even to the shores of the Pacific; not a few 
will be sent to the Southern States, while 
scores will have their destination in 
various cities and towns throughout New 
England. 

The workers state that many persons who 
came into the inquiry-meetings, or, as they 
are called, ‘‘altar-meetings,” although 
evincing the most undoubted religious 
concern, declined to give their names, but 
promised to communicate with the pastors 
whose services they attended or preferred. 
The only figures thatI can give are these: 
One hundred cards, filled out as described, 
found their way into the hands of the Rev. 
C. E. Davis, pastor of the People’s church, 
in whose building the services were main- 
ly held. The Rev. Roscoe L. Green, pastor 
of the St. John’s church, told me this morn- 
ing, while engaged in assorting the final 
collection of cards, that, having had during 
the entire series of meetings, the responsi- 
bility of distributing such cards as re- 
mained over at the close of each meet- 
ting, it was his opinion that some- 
thing less than one-fifth of the 
whole number had been sent to the Peo- 
ple’s church. At the same time he was 
careful to state that nothing more than 
the most vague aud general estimate could 
be given. At one of the altar-meetings 
one hundred and thirty inquirers were 
present; one hundred at another; and the 
attendance during the last two weeks 
ranged from thirty to one hurcred and 
thirty. To a very large degree the attend- 





ance each evening was of persons who had 
not been there before. 

If there is a certain degree of vagueness 
in regard to numerical results, there is 
nothing but definiteness and unanimity of 
judgment in regard to some other and more 
important results. The city of Boston has 
been—it is hardly too strong an expression 
to say—shaken by a moral upheaval. All 
the preaching has, as I wrote to you four 
weeks ago, been along the lines of charac- 
ter and conduct. Mr. Jones’s now famous 
phrase, ‘‘ Quit yer meanness,” has awakened 
a great andI believe adeep echo. Inthe 
first place there is good ground forsaying 
that the very lowest class of people, the 
denizens of the slums, the ‘‘ dangerous 
classes,” even people whose trade is sin, 
have really been reached to an extent un- 
known, certainly in recent years. And ther 
‘* sinners in high places” have been reached. 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Small have, each in his 
own way, and both in a tremendous way, 
volleyed and thundered against drunken- 
ness, gambling, dishonesty, Sabbath-break- 
ing, malice, social vice and domestic ty- 
ranny and gelfishness. And their attacks 
have been made against those things in such 
a way that people from the North End and 
people from the Back Bay have said in their 
hearts—and a good many have said too, in 
the presence of others—‘‘I’m the map,” 
“I'm the woman.” At any meeting one 
might see silk hats and silk dresses in close 
contact with homespun and overalls; and 
the wearers of the different grades of ap- 
parel manifested absolute consciousness of 
equality in the one great fact that they 
were sinners and that they were ashamed of 
their sine. 

Another result has been the almost en- 
tire removal of the prejudices that were 
volleyed against the Southern Evangelists. 
People have come to believe in their siacer- 
ity and to rejoice in their success. Among 
their warmest friends are many who, 
five weeks ago, were among their severest 
critics. 

Boston, Feb. 19th, 1887 

oe a 





We gave ‘last week the action of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board in the 
case of the Rev. Mr. Hame, in deciding to re- 
tarn him to his mission field in India, Since 
then the Prudential Committee has given a de~ 
cision in the case of R. C. Morse, of Yale The 
ological Seminary, who was recently licensed to 
preach by the New Haven Central Association, 
and whose application for missionary work 
has been pending for some months. The fol- 
lowing is Secretary Alden’s letter to Mr. Morse: 


* Boston, Feb. 12th, 1887. 

“Mr. R. C. Morse, New Haven.—My Dear Mr. 
Moree: The question of your appointment as mis- 
sionary Of the Board was carefully considered by 
the Prudential Committee yesterday; afternoon. 
They have been delayed in giving it th: attention 
it needed until they had reached a decision on cer- 
tain other important matters woich have occupied 
all their time for some weeks. Their action is now 
determined, since the last annual meeting of the 
Board, by what they understand to be the instruc- 
tions given the committee by the Board at that 
meeting, when the following resolution was 
adopted: 

‘Resolved, That the Board recognizes and approves 
the principle upon which the Pradential Committee 
has coutinued to act in regard to a mag for 
missionary service, in strictly conforming to the 
well understood and permanent basis of doctrinal 
faith upon which the missions of the Board have 
been steadily conducted, and to which, in the exer- 
cise of its sacred trust, the committee had no opuon 
but to contorm. 

“The Board is constrained to look with grave ap- 
prehension upon certain tendencies of tne doctrine 
of a probation after death, which has been recently 
broackedand diligently propagated, tnat seem de- 
cisive and persuasive and dangeious to the 
churches at home and abroad. In view of these 
tendencies they do heartily approve of the action of 
the Prudential Committee in carefully guarding the 
Board from apy committal to the approval of that 
doctrine, and advise a continuance of that caution 
in time to come. 

“Tt seemed to the committee that, acting in ac- 
cordance with what they understand to be the spirit 
of this resolution, and exercising the caution en- 
joined, they are not warramed in aathorizing your 
missionary appointment upon the statement which 
you have presented. Wecan, however, but hope 
that after further thought and study, you may be 
able to so modify yeur views that you can accept 
the ordinary doctrine of our churches upon this 
serious subject.concerning the decisive nature of 
the present earthly life as related to the issues of 
the fina) judgment. 

‘May the Lord guide you, my dear brother, in 
all your further inquiries, so that, in accordance 
with the longing both of yourself and of us, you may 
be enabled to enter in due time upon the good mis- 
sionary work abroad. So hoping, I remain, re- 
spectfully and truly yours, E. K. ALDEN, 

“ Clerk of Committee.” 


The statement which Mr. Morse gave to the 
committee, under which they acted,..was as 
follows : 

“I am not prepered to affirm that all those are 
lost who do not receive the Gospel in this life. I 


do not believe that the Bible teaches such a doctrine. 
I do believe that the general tenor of the biblical 
teachings is that now is the day of salvation. This 
teaching it is my purpose to teach. AllI mean with 
reference to the hypothesis of afuture probation is 
that I do not know. Practically it affects neither 
my belief nor my teaching.” 

The statement of Mr. Hume, on which the de- 
cision of the Prudential Committee, as given 
last week, was based, has since been published. 
We give it herewith : 

‘“*Mr. Hume authorizes the statement that in a 
public utterance last summer, which has been 
criticised, he did not commit himself to any theory 
concerning God’s ways of grace toward the 
heathen. He firmly holds every doctrine of the 
Evangelical faith, and takes the position that no 
man need be finally lost for lack of a gracious op- 
portunity of salvation through Christ, but only for 
refusing it. In regarito God’s method of giving 
this gracious opportunity to the heathen who never 
hear of Christ, he does not profess to have any cer- 
tain knowledge, since he believes the Bible is not 
explicit on this point. Yet, reverently seeking to 
form opinions on such subjects in accordance with 
the spirit of God’s revealed word, he holds himself 
free to consider as legitimate such opinions, not 
contrary to Scripture,as are entertained among 
Evangelical ministers, and in lengthy correspond- 
ence has fully explained his position. In the 
future, as in the past, he expects to work in loyalty 
to the Board, and in harmony with the brethren 
of his mission, and is confident that he can do 80.” 
In making the memorandum public, Mr. Hume 
writes : 

“This memorandum briefly indicates my theo- 
logicai position and my distinct understanding that 
if I should return to India I should go free from 
pledges, and with the same liberty of thought and 
speech as is enjoyed by Congregational ministers at 
home.” 


.... The antagonism of the Conservative in 
the Church of Holland, under the energetic 
leadership of Dr. Abraham Kuyper, against the 
Synod of the country, which officially has con- 
trol of the Church affairs, is becoming more 
pointed and fierce every day. The central 
charge of the opposition is, that the Synod no 
longer represents the Reformed Church of 
Holland, but suffers and protects rationalism 
and unbelief, to the detriment of the Christian- 
ity of the Netherlands. Kuyper and his party, 
claiming to be the true representatives of the 
historical Reformed Church, are demanding a 
recognition of this also before the courts of the 
land; and are asking for the Orthodox party, 
who are protesting against what they call ‘‘the 
 Synodical hierarchy,” the Church and school 
property wherever they are in the majority. Ino 
Amsterdam a struggle between the two parties 
led to the arrest, in December, of Kuyper and 
seventy five cther pastors and elders. In Rot- 
terdam a similar struggle bas jast been com- 
menced under the leadership of Pastor Lion 
Cachet, of the anti-Synodical party. A Church 
congress of the party was held, in January, in 
Amsterdam, and was in eession four days. Fully 
1,500 persona were present, and among them 
were from 300 to 400 women. The following 
resolution adopted there well portrays the aim 
and spirit of the whole movement, namely: 
“The brethren of the Reformed Confession, 
from the various parts of the Reformed Church 
of the Netherlands in Congress assembled, declare 
that the Synodical hierarcby,which was imposed 
upon the Church in 1816, has shown itself as 
irreconcilable with the acceptance of, Jesus 
Christ as the Ruler of the Church; that this 
hierarchy, in accordance with ite leading princi- 
ples, must, of a necessity, lead to the wildest 
confusion ; that the authority of the divine 
Word bas been supplanted by the self-will and 
authority of human institutions; and that 
the royal rule of the Son of God has been 
supplanted by a tyranny incompatible with it. 
We declare, further, that, since all attempts at 
peace have been thwarted by the stubbornness 
of the ungodly synodical hierarchy, nothing re- 
mains but to throw off the yoke of this hierarchy ; 
that the promises made to thie hierarchy are as 
little binding as were those made by Luther and 
Calvin to Rome; and that this rejection of the 
hierarchy must not consist in a mere withdrawal, 
but must bring with it a universal deliverance 
of the Church. In ocher words, the synodical 
yoke must bs cast off by the Church,” This, 
then, is the shape in which the desire for dises- 
tablishment which the Churches of Europe, to a 
greater or less extent, all are evincing, is assum- 
ing in Holiand. Since in Germany and Holland 
the official rulers of the Church have become 
the protectors of latitudinariapism, this move- 
ment toward emancipation is headed by the 
Conservatives. In Denmark, Sweden and other 
countries, where the Church government is iu 
conservative and even confessional hands, the 
movement is headed by those who have left the 
State Churches and joined the ranks of denom- 
inations whose tenets have been brought from 
abroad. But the tendency itself 1s one of the 
most decided facts and factors in the Church 
of Europe at the present day. Itis a significant 
sign of the times. 


....The question of the disestablishment of 
the Church of England in Wales is to be dis- 
war 


cussed in Parliament this week.. The 
against tithes has helped to make it a burnin 








question. The tithe question has also led to a 
religious census of Wales, which puts the Na- 
tional Church in a very unfavorablelight. This 
census was taken January 9th, and ite results 
have been made known. The fact that a census 
was to be taken was widely advertised, and 
doubtless resulted in swelling the ordinary con- 
gregations, both of the State Church and of dis- 
senting denomiaations. It is said that rectors 
and curates manifested unwonted diligence in 
visiting their flocks. and that faces appeared in 
the pews which had been absent for years. 
Churchmen, however, d d the attempt 
in advance as an attempt to damage the Churcb. 
One of them wrote in the Western Mail: 

**We cann%t imagine that a census conducted by 
Nonconformists for the express and avowed pur- 
pose of damaging the Church can be satisfactory to 
Charchmen. As well might thieves and burglars be 
sent round to see if the doors are locked and 
bolted.” 





Some of the Church papers are now, however, 
ina jabilant mood. They say the results are an 
unpleasant surprise to Dissenters and a welcome 
surprise toChurchmen. The Church Times says 
if the statement that ‘‘ Wales is a nation of Non- 
conformists ” was ever true, it is no Jonger truce, 
The Church, it claime, is the strongest religious 
body in the Principality, having two-thirds as 
many members and adherents as the Dissenting 
bodies. According to the tabulated results, the 
total attendance, morning and evening, was 29,- 
958 for the Church, and 43,644 for the Dissent- 
ing congregations, the Roman Catholics, num- 
bering about 800, being omitted. According to 
population, the Church appears to have about 
one out of every four. 


....The Presbyterian Messenger, of Lovdon. 
speaking of t e feeling of the Church of Eng- 
and toward Nonconformists, points to the fol- 
lowing illustrations + 


“The Bishop of Salisbury has refused to allow the 
Rev. Mr. Dewe to act as curate to the Rev. Carr J. 
Glyn, of Witchampton, and gives his reason thus: 
‘I am unwilling to have a man taught the principles 
which yoa conscientiously hold as to the amount of 
help to be extended by Churchmen to Dissenters.’ 
The fact was, as the Rock puts it, that Mr. Glyn had 
committed (in the Bishop’s eyes) the heinous sin of 
opening a bazaar held by the Wimborne Baptists. 
A still more remarkable exhibition of the same 
spirit is shown in the correspondence, published in 
full by the Record, between the Bishop of Win- 
cheater aid Canon Wilberforce in reference to the 
latter having preachedin Albion Chapel, Southamp- 
ton. The letters on both sides are very long; bat 
the views of the Bishop may be gathered from one 
brief extract. He says: ‘To break down all 
boundaries, to acknowledge that we are but one of 
& multitude of heterog ities of 
human origin, is to deprive us of our vantage- 
ground, and the world of the hope which springs 
trom our occupying such vantage-ground. If we 
and all the other Christian bodies in England are to 
be described as alike “Churches of different 
denominations,” then we are the most schismatical 
body in the world, assuming a position to which we 


have no right, unless we are indeed the ancient 
Church of the nation come down in a continuous 
strea m from the fountain head. To concede this is 
to concede everything whicn is worth living for and 
worth dying for.” 





....Churches of all denominations in all parts 
of the country report fruitful revival meetings. 
In the columns of the Western Christian Advo- 
cate last week 7,205 conversions were reported 
and 6,787 accessions. In the United Brethren 
Church, according to the Religious Telescope, 
there have been a thousand conversions, and in 
other churches and sections there are large in- 
gatherings. An interesting revival is in prog. 
ress in Toledo, Iowa. It came as the result of 
the united labor of the five different churches of 
the place—Congregational, Methodist Episco- 
pal, Baptist, United Brethren and Presbyterian. 
The meetings are beld in the Opera House, and 
are led by the pastors. Down to the 15th ins’, 
over 200 had been hopefully converted. Among 
these are bankers, lawyers, leading business mea 
and a large number of the students of Western 
College, the leading United Brethren educa- 
tional institution in the Northwest. Such a revi- 
val has never before been known in the history 
of the place. Tbe churches are thoroughly har- 
monious im their work, and will all be greatiy 
strengthened in numbers, as they now are in 
spiritual life. 


....-The Presbytery of New York recently 
adopted a preamble and resolution setting forth 
that, loose views of inspiration of the Scriptur:s 
having become current in certain portions of 
the Christian Church, and it being fitting that 


the Presbyterian Church should give its voice 
in favor of sound doctrine, therefore, the Pres- 
bytery of New York ‘“‘emphesizes the deciaration 


of the Confession of Faith, ‘the Holy Scriptures . 


of the Old and New ‘Testament, are the word of 
God,’ that the Old Testament in Heprew and 
the New Testament in Greek are immediately 


inspired of God, and tbat there is a consent of 


all their parts,” 


....-The annual expenses of the Pope are 
about eight million lire. Theodoli, the msjor- 
duomo of the Vatican, has recently made the 
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WASHINGTON. 
SOCIETY AND POLITICS. 


Wassincrton is now all ablaze with social ac- 
tivity. The season for entertainments, of every 
mame has nearly closed, but every day and 
night, every Lour and moment, is now crowded 
full of heroic efforts to make the most of every 
remaining opportunity to see and bs seen. The 
hotels, particularly of the better class, are full of 
strangers, while he or she who runs about in 
Washington may see plainly that there is scarcely 
a prominent dwelling here which is not in part 
filled with aunts and uncles, brothers and sis- 
ters, and friends from every point of the com- 
pass between the Atlantic and the Pacific, Can- 
ada and the Gulf. A very large majority of 
these visitors are ladies, young and old, mostly 
the former, while those of the other sex are 
made very conspicuous by their absence. It is 
said by railroad managers that there never was 
such a demand as now for palace car accommo- 
dations, Pullman—if not bothered by strikers 
—aust, together with his stockholders, be ina 
very comfortable state of mind. 

CONGRESS QUIET. 


There seems to be no realizing sense of the 
value of time in Congress. The most trivial 
matter must be debated hour after hour, and, 
generally, day after day, until in the opinion of 
m 8! outsiders there is more apparent disgust 
than approval of the gabb‘e and oratory—most- 
ly the former, to which they are compelled to 
listen. 

THE TARIFF. 

The Democrats here seem to have entirely for- 
g tien their platform and their solemn campaign 
pl:dges to reduce the tariff immediately on 
coming into power. It would be hardto get a 
corp rai’s guard among them now to act together 
oa any measure to reduce taxation. There is 
hardly a frea trader, pure and simple, to be seen 
or hard now within the walls of the capital. If 
there are such men they belong to the deaf and 
dum> oyster faunly. Most Democrats de- 
clare, privately, that they are in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff on all the prodactions of their dee- 
atric. Every such man, of course, will act on 
principle in this matter, well knowing that the 
wants, wishes and interests of the people in 
every other dee-strict ia the country will 
vary sud remain as wide apart as the poles. 
Wha: ie wanted practically by these profound 
scholars and teachers of political economy is 
free :rade for everything they want to buy them- 
selves aud protection for whatever they may 
have w sell. To harmonizes these views and in- 
terests, and make them all square with ** Demo- 
crati: principles” and the Cleveland platform, is 
no easy matter. Tuerefore, we are sorry to say, 
there 1: no prospect of reducing the taxes at the 
present session. It would seem to any business 
mw, outside of Washiogton or the lunatic 

asyiuo, that Congress might agree, in one hour, 
to rem ve entirely the taxes on some few things 
and rduce them largely on othere. But no; the 
Dem.crats in the House will not, or dare not, 
move an inch in that direction for fear their 
** par y” will, in some way, suffer. We believe 
the Repub:icans would at once unite to reduce 
the taxes to the extent of $50,000,000, io the 
aggreg.te, if the Democrats would help them— 
‘for i. cannot be done without this help. If this 


Dem cratic administration is disposed—as it 
seems .o be—to break all its campaign pledges 
and trample on its platform, the R-puplicans 


will not cry very much over the matter, 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


Oxae can hardly believe that President Cleve- 
land can be re-nominated if the * outs” in the 
party can be believed. In that direction there 
ia not apparently a particle of enthusiasm at 


the present time in support of the present ad- 
ministration. 


if elected, he would be a one-term President. 


Ev. cy other maa in the party iz, practically, tram- 
pliog on the Cleveland platform, almost every 
paak of it; and it remains to be seen whether 


the President will not, eventually, shut his eyes, 


swallow his promises, and, as its chief, lead his 
its broken pledges—his own 
This is the whole 


party with all 
among them—to destruction. 
case ina nut-shell, sad as it may be to say so. 


Now, what sball be said of the Republican 
Party? One thing is clear, and is growing 
Thé leaders, or a majority 
of tnem, now declare that the party must, and 
if possible sball have good, safe and reliable 
The name 
of James G. Bisine is still mentioned in cer- 
taia quarters; but we do not believe he will or 
If he shall 
the Democrats will be 
increasing thousands 
and teas of thousands, provided the party has 


clearer day by day. 


men on the nex: Presidential ticket. 


cao, by fair means, be nominated. 
b>, we believe 
su.e of success by 


thehect 


the guod sense to nominate good 


Hence we hear it stated now 
quietly, that there is at least one man in the 
Democratic Party who'can be believed, who 
will not break his promises, and that man is 
Grover Oleveland, who gave his party plainly 
and squarely to understand, at the outset, that, 


Hawley is most frequently spoken of, while the 
“coming man,”’ it is affirmed, by not a few, will 
be Chauncey M. Depew, who would sweep the 
State of New York with a whirlwind majority 
from both parties, of a hundred thousand, 
at least. Any one of these men, it is 
affirmed, could easily be elected if nomi- 
nated. Any one of them would undoubtedly 
secure the entire strength of the party, and 
gather much cutside thereof. It will indeed be 
a blessed day in the annals of this glorious 
party if it shall have the wisdom, at the proper 
time, to make such a grand and noble move- 
ment. The best, soundest, clearest and the 
cleanest in head, heart and palm must surely be 
put in nomination, or the party will be defeated, 
as it should be. 

WasuHineton, D. 0. 


Hews of ihe Weed. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue Fortifications Bill for the current 

fiscal year is still in conference, owing to the 

refusal of the House at the last session to ap- 

propriate any money whatever to begin modern 

fortifications and provide for modern guns. 

There ia some prospect that an agreement may 

be reached soon to appropriate some $10,000,000 
for fortifications and ordnance, but under what 
conditions and limitations cannot now be fore- 
told. The Senate has passed the “twin” bills, 

which make a total appropriation of $21,090,000 

to provide a Naval gun foundry, an Army guo 

foundry, for the purchase of steel gun forgings 

and armor, and for fortifications. The appro- 
priation is to be available during a period of six 

years. The Senate has also passed the Cameron 
bill and the Hale bili this week. The former 
provides for ten protected steel cruisers, and 
sppropriates $15,000,000 ;the amount may be in- 
creaged to $17,000,000 provided the ships show a 
certain rate of speed in excess of twenty knots 
over the measured mile. The Hale bill appro- 
priates 810,000,000 for heavily armored vessels 
or floating batteries for coast and harbor de- 
fenees, $1,200,000 for light draught gunboats, 
$600,000 for torpedo boate, $600,008 for torpe- 
does and appliances, and $3,000,000 for arma- 
ment, making a total of $15,400,000. The Hale 
bill and the Cameron bill will be reviewed by 
the House Committee on Naval Affsira, That 
committee in the annual appropriation bill 
already reported recommends for the comple- 
tion of the five double-turreted monitors, the 
four vessels authorized by the act of March 3d, 
1885, an appropriation of $2 500.000; for the 
armament of the sam», 2,128,362, and for pro- 
curing and testing the armor for the vessels 
authorized by the act of August 3.1, 1886, the 
sum of $4,000,000, making a total of $8.628.362 
to be expended in the completion and arma- 
ment of vessels now ia course of construction. 
The same committee has also reported favorab'y 
the Thomas bill, which aucborizes the building 
of two steel cruisers, four steel gunbodte, and 
one steel torpedo boat, at a total cost of $4,900,- 
000, notincluding srmiment, and makes an ap- 
propriation of $2,450,000. This bill is a substi- 
tute for eundry bills woich have been referred 
to the committee from time to time, 











...-The President, on February 16*b, sent to 
the House, with a veto message, the bill appro- 
priating $10,000 for distributing seeds to the 
drouth-stricken counties of Texas. After stat- 
ing the circumstances which led to the passage 
of the bill, the President says : 
* And yet I feel obliged to withhold my approval 
ef the plan as proposed by this bill, to imdulge a 
benevolent and charitable sentiment through tne 
appropriation ef public funds for that purpose. I 
can find no warrant for such an appropriation in 
the Constitution; and I do not believe that the 
power and duty of the Genera] Government ought 
to be extended to the relief of individual suffering, 
which is in no manner properly related to tne pub- 
lic service or benefit. A prevalent tendency to 
disregard the limited mission of this power and 
duty should, [ think, be steadfastly resisted to the 
end that the lesson should be constantly enforced 
that though the people support the Government, 
the Government should not support the people.” 
He suggests that if a number of the senators 
* | and representatives who voted for the bill 
would request the Commissioner of Agriculture 
to send their annual share of such to the drouth 
sufferers, it would afford ail the relief neces- 
sary. 


.--.The House Committee on Military Affairs 
has jariediction of the subject of coast and 
harbor defenses, and it, on February 15ch, dis— 
cussed Mr. McAdoo’s bili forthe manufacture 
of ‘* modern first-class ordnance for seacoast 
and other defenses.” The bill appropriates 
$20,000,000. It is understood that the bill, 
with some amendmenis, none of which wili 
affect the amount to be appropriated, will be 
recommended to the favorable action of the 
House. Nearly every member of the committee 
is said to favor it. 





be obtained withia us ranks. The names at the 
West most mentioned on the Republican side are 
Senator Sherman, Senator Allison and Senator . 
Harrison. At the East the name of Senator 


-.«-The Edmunds-Tucker Anti-Polygamy 





vote of thirty-seven to thirteen. 


Bill passed the Secate on February 13th by a 


bill apply to prosecutions for bigamy, adultery, 
etc., and make the wife or busband a competent 
witness, but not to be compelled to testify. 


DOMESTIC. 


.. The most startling feature of the South 
Boston strike was unearthed on Feb. 20th. The 
Post has discovered what appears to have been 
a concerted plan to destroy both life and 
property should the horse cars of this line run 
after dark. Early last week a letter was re- 
ceived at Police Headquarters from a resident 
of the “South Cove.” This letter stated that 
suspicious and incomprehensible movements 
had been noticed in a “tall building on Kaee- 
land Street.” Men had been seen carrying what 
appeared to be cobble-stones and bricks to the 
upper portions of this building without any 
apparent purpose. This information was not 
very definite, but was at once acted upon. On 
top of the four-story tenement house on the 
corner of Kneeland and Federal Streets were 
found, arranged in heape, a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of bricks, whole and broken, and a few 
paving-stones. The chimneys had also been 
loosened, and everything seemed to point to 
preparations for an attack from the house-top 
on the street cars running below. Turning the 
curve at a walk the possibilities of an attack of 
this nature, if that was the object aimed at, are 
simply horrible to contemplate. A shower of 
bricks from this hight descending on a crowded 
horse car under cloak of darkness would have 
been murderous in result, with slight possibility 
of tracing the miscreants. It would be folly to 
say that the strikers had planned this despicable 
ambuscade. Not the slightest proof exists 
against any individual. 


..Tne steamer ‘ Wisconsin,” of the Guion 
Line, was ashore in the dense fog, on the morn- 
ing of the 15th, on tbe outer bar between Smith’s 
Point and Bellport, Fire Island Beach, some 
twenty miles east of Fire Island Light. There 
was a high sea running at the time, and for six 
or eight hours the vessel was in imminent peril 
of pounding to pieces. The passengers and 
crew showed great coolness, however, making 
no effort to land, aod waiting for tbe high tide 
to float them off. By 1 p.m. the vessel was riding 
easily, and before 2 o’clock she drifted away to 
the south west, with the loss merely of her rudder 
and rudder-post. There were 425 bags of mail 
on the “ Wisconsip.” None of them were taken 
off by the life-saving boats. The cargo was a 
large one, well insured, the North American 
Company having over $100,000 in risks on @ 
part of it. 


....-Acrmp!siut has been filed in the County 
Clerk’s cffive}y Frese tt Heli Butler, who 18 
ab ust to bring suit in the Supreme Court to st 
aside the wili uf Coraelis M. Stewart, widow of 
A. T. Stewart. Thecompiain is perbaps one of 
the largest ever filed. It is composed of 335 
folios, and it contains upwards of 38,000 wor.s. 
Mr. Botler bas bezun the suit on the ground 
that Mrs. Stewart died intestate as regards one- 
half of her real estate, or that portion left in 
trust to ex-Judge Hilton. He holas that the 
Cjaim of Mr. Hilton is void, and he, as oneof the 
heirs at law, has decided to bring suit end have 
an adjudication. The alleged codicil ia the will, 
the- complaint says, giving Mr. Hilton this 
trust, was obtained by fraud,and was part of a 


scheme or contrivance on the part of this defend- 
ant. 


FOREIGN, 

«-»--The Queen’s Jubilee was celebrated at 
Mandalay, in Burmab, on February 16tb, bya 
parade of troops and the firing of saiutes. 
Sur Charles Bernald, chief commissioner, in the 
presence of the native officials, ex-King Thee- 
baw and Chief Tsawbwa, made a speech in 
which he reviewed the successful reign of the 
Empress and Queen. He warmly greeted the 
Oninese cfficials present, assuring them that 
the interests of Ohina would be protected. 
Robes were presented to six native priests and 
minor tities were copferred upon a number of 
Barmese Cflicials. In all the chief cities of 
India, on the same day, imposing féles were 
held in commemoration of the Queen’s Jubilee. 
The celebration lasted three days. In all the 
Christian Churches, and in the native temples 
and mosques, thanksgiving services were held. 
A number of prisoners, who were in duress for 
debt or for offenses against tbe civil or military 
law, were set free at daylight. 


.-In the House of Commons, on February 
18th, W. H. Smith, replying to a question, 
said it was not intended to release Irish or other 
convicts on the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee. 
The recent release of prisoners in India, in 
commemoration of the Jubilee, had been or- 
dered by the Government in accordance with 


an Oriental custom. The order did not apply 
to Great Britain. 


..-The Speaker of the House of Commons 
closed the debate on the address in reply to the 


dress was adopted by « vote of #3 to 90 
Conservative cheers. 








It now goes 
to the President. The first six sections of the 


Queen’s speech on February 17th, and Py ad- 
, amid 
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MAKING HASTE SLOWLY. 


Ir is true that ‘‘the King’s business de- 
mands haste”; but it demands thorough- 
ness. We must, therefore, conclude that it 
does not demand any such haste a: will in- 
volve lack of thoroughness in the doing of 
it. We bave pointed out in two recent 
articles the lack of thoroughness in revival 
work, and the evil haste which character- 
izes the age in which we live. We want to 
say a word this week in defense and in 
favor of a more deliberate and thorough 
haste in religious work. The injunction to 
haste is more to the necessity of doing 
God’s work without delay than to doing it 
inahurry. There is a great difference be- 
tween haste and hurry. Haste speaks of 
diligence. Hurry often involves sloven- 
liness. God never does anything ins hurry, 
but does all things with diligence; that 
is, with continuous activity. ‘*My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work;” * Diligent 
in business, serving the Lord;” ** Instant 
in season, out of season,” are all scriptures 
which exhort to diligent activity in the 
work of God. But this is something en- 
tirely apart from the hurly-burly of some 
religious methods much in vogue now. 

Let us take our methods from the Divine 
Workman, by whom all things were made. 
No man can tell how many ages God was 
in preparing this globe for the habitation of 
man, and yet without doubt that end was 
steadily in view from the beginoing. Ohrist 
was a Lamb slain from the toundation of 
the world, in order to the accomplishment of 
that purpose of grace toward man in ‘him 
from eternity. Who shall say that God was 
not making haste in all these centuries and 
ages? From the time thatGod announced 
to Adam the coming into the world of 
that ‘“‘seed of the woman” who should 
bruise the serpent’s head, some four thou 








sand years elapsed before he came. Yet, 
“* in the fullness of time God sent forth his 
Son, made under the law and born ofa 
woman.” The promise of the Lord’s re- 
turn to the earth to restore again the King- 
dom was impatiently looked for by the 
disciples. They even pressed him about 
it immediately after his resurrection; but 
he told them that the time wssnot yet, and 
bade them moderate their basty spirits ard 
go to Jerusalem and there *‘ tarry” till they 
were ‘‘endued with power.” ** The Lord 
is at hand,” was a constant word in the 
mouth of the apostles, who looked for his 
‘*speedy coming,” and yet nearly two thou- 
sand years have elapsed, and still he has 
not come. Shall we say that the Lord ‘is 
slack concerning bis promises”? Certainly 
not. Got is making haste slowly, and by 
this he is teaching us patience. We are 
impatient of the Lord’s slow working 
and chafe that things do not move faster: 
but the Lord is “long suffering, not will- 
ing that any should perish, but that all 
come to repentance.” 

**The kingdom and patience of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” is a combination of phrases 
that ought to be suggestive to us. After 
our Lord gave his disciples the commission 
to go and preach his gospel to all the 
world, he restrained them by sending 
them to Jerusalem to wait until they were 
furnished from heaven for their work. 
For ten days they were kept waiting. 
Why did not the Lord send the power at 
once—the very first day? Why did he keep 
them waiting so long? Surely, that they 
might learn to make haste slowly; that is, 
not to begin work until they were fur- 
nished for it. Jesus himself waited 
thirty years before he formally began 
his ministry, and even after he was 
formally baptized there were yet other 
forty days in the wilderness, where he was 
further prepared. ‘*Come apart and rest 
awhile,” was a part of the training which the 
Master gave to the twelve. Moses was eighty 
years being prepared for his great work— 
forty years in Egypt and forty more in the 
wilderness; and it took God forty years to 
train the younyer generation of Hebrews 
who came out of Ezypt with Moses before 
they were ready for the promised land. 
Even Abraham had to wait twenty years 
before the promised heir was born. Mean- 
time Abraham could not brook so long a 
delay, and sought to bring things to pass 
himself, only to make a mess of it in the 
wretched business with Hagar. Jacob got 
into no end of trouble by being in a hurry 
to get his birthright. Had he waited pa- 
tiently, trusting God’s Word, no doubt it 
would bave been duly worked out for him 
in God's way, and saved him the sorrow 
and affliction which he brought upon him- 
self by his too eager haste. These instances 
ought to be sufficient to admonish us 
that in doing our work for God we should 
seek the Divine methods and wait upon 
God for the word of command, and not 
rush toward the accomplishment of ends 
as those do who ‘* run without being sent,” 
as Moces did when he undertook to antici- 
pate God’s time by forty years in the matter 
of delivering the children of Israel from 
Egypt. ‘*The husbandman waiteth lorg 
for his harvest,” nor can he basten it much. 
He may diligently cultivate the seed which 
he has planted in the ground, but he must 
wait till God gives the increase. 

We are specially concerned to admonish 
many of our brethren, who, waking up sud- 
denly to the low state of religion and spirit- 
uality in their churches, plan a hasty “‘re- 
vival,” send off for a revivalist or an evan- 
gelist to eome and belp them for “‘ three or 
Sour days” or ** a week or ten days,” and con- 
fidently expect that the fallow ground 
which has been lying idle and thorn-grown 
for years can be broken up, sowed and 
reaped during a brief and hurried spurt 
of evangelistic effort. No; what is needed 
ia our churches, and what is demanded 
both of pastor and evangelist, is thorough, 
patient and diligent work; trusting in God 
for results to be manifested in due season, 
and which we shall surely “‘ reapif wefaint 
not.” The hasty revival meetings of mod- 
ern times cannot be sfter a divine pattern. 
Morg time cought to be spent with the 
Courch. The Cuurch needs great enriching 
by wise teaching; it needs great awaken- 
ing by wise and thorough preaching; it 
needs to be reclaimed from the world and 





brought back to consecrated allegiance to 
Christ and devotedness to his service. 

God will not honor those hurried efforts 
which are intended to condone the world- 
liness of the Church by gathering in a 
quantity of unripe fruit from the world. 
We believe in instantaneous conversions, 
but we do not believe in superficial con- 
versions, a too hasty harvesting of souls, 
especially when the Church is cold, uncon. 
secrated and worldly. Better plan for 
work so deep and thorough that when it is 
done it will be done for all time and eterni- 
ty. Better spend six months than six days 
in going over the field and hunting up the 
backsliders, recalling the wandering, re- 
consecrating the careless, and getting every 
man who has named the name of Christ to 
depart from all iniquity and bravely and 
vigorously give himself to ‘‘ his work,” 
than to take three days or a couple of 
weeks and beat the Church into a froth of 
religious excitement, which will subside as 
suddenly as it arose. 





A PROPHET’S SUCCESSION LOST. 


A very comical exposure of ** Eddyism,” 
or of what is ambitiously called, by its 
votaries, ‘* Christian Science,” is found in 
The Relizio-Philosophical Journal, a paper 
which concerns itself with matters which 
crystallize along the junction planes of re- 
ligion, superstition and fraud, and where 
theclaims and the exposures of Spiritual- 
ism all have equal record. 

Our readers will recall that the prophet- 
ess of the new Christian Science, which re- 
gards disease as sin and heals sickness by 
faith,is Mrs. Eddy, of Boston, now over 
seventy years old. The Rev. William L. 
Gill, formerly,a Methodist minister, in 
New Jersey, a man of a good deal of 
ability, and a writer on philosophical sub- 
jects, not very long ago went over toa 
semi. Unitarianism, and became a resident 
of the vicinity of Boston. We next hear 
of him as attracted by this Christian Sci- 
ence, and petted by Mrs. Eddy, and made 
pastor of the ‘‘ Church of Christ” (Advent, 
Scientist and Eddyite)in Boston. Here he 
was brought into close contact with Mrs. 
Eddy, and his first impression of her and 
her followers was exceedingly favorable, 
as he says inalong statement in The Re- 
ligio- Philosophical Journal. She teaches her 
disciples to believe all ailments to be un- 
neeessary violations of law, and that by 
divine grace they can be removed. They 
are made as little of as possible, and are 
not to be talked about. 

Mr. Gill soon found in the upper circle 
of the body, with all their cheerfulness and 
spirituality, an undercurrent of the world 
in the scheming for the succession to Mrs. 
Eddy. She herself said she had been anx- 
iously looking for a man to be her successor. 
Many good ministers had been invited into 
her class in the hopes that they would turn 
out to be divinely anointed to the office, 
but they had all failed. At last Mr. Gill 
himself was taken up as a hopeful candi- 
date for her mantle. He was told that the 
position of the second in founding a great 
Church was a great honor; that he could 
prepare Mrs. Eddy’s memoir, and have its 
profits; that her book, so she confidential - 
ly told him, was now yielding her $12 000 
a year, and all would be bis as chief of the 
great cause; that he would be head of 
“the College” and of the whole growing 
community He was now put under close 
espionage, and all reports of his dvings 
and sayings were carried to the College, 
where he was subject to inquiry and cor- 
rection. He was now editor of The Chris- 
tisn Science Journal, and defender of the 
theories. During this time, he says, he 
was a full believer in Mrs. Eddy, and pub- 
lished things under this irfluence, which 
he then believed, but which be now sees 
were cruel and slanderous. He had all 
along been disturbed by the fanaticism of 
her followers; but now he found that he 
was not regarded as sufficiently servile in 
preaching Mrs. Eddy, and that she herself 
wished and expected profound flattery and 
homage. She had quarreled with every 
one of tae very many editors of her paper, 
because they were not willing enough to 
comply with her demands for flattery, and 
for tue most virulent abuse of others. What 
Mr. Gill says first awoke him to an uader- 
standing of the case were the signs of 
blind and malicious bigotry, and their ‘‘sys- 








“ematio depreciation of everything in God’s 
universe befcre their time and outside of 
their influence.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Gill published a book, 
“ Philsophical Reslism,” which did not 
give satisfaction, aud the suspicion of it 
grew to open hostility when Mr. Gill 
showed one of Mrs. Eddy’s devoted dis- 
ciples a letter he had received from an es- 
teemed correspondent who said that this 
book would be of great benefit to Christian 
Science, and that he ‘-had received from 
a two weeks’ study of it more benefit than 
from eighteen months’ study of Mrs. Eddy’s 
book.” Of course this wes repeated to 
Mrs. Eddy, and she was turned against the 
book. She argued with him against the 
book, told him it was philosophically 
wrong, and begged him, when she could 
not convince him, to take her word for it. 
He declined to be thus dictated tc, and 
they parted, she writing him a jetter de- 
manding absolute submission of intellect 
and conscience, and saying: ‘‘ Yours is 
human philosophy. Mine is divine philo- 
sophy, without a Auman taint, that cannot 
be misguided.” Here Mr. Gill, who had 
swallowed so much, refused to gulp 
further, and gave up the hope of being the 
successor of the prophetess and of her 
magnificent income. He now thinks that 
“the Olympian summit” of the Christian 
Scientist’s divine fervor “has an interior 
connection direct with Tartarus,” and his 
disenchantment is complete. We cnly 
wonder how a man of sense eould ever be 
so deluded; but we remember that skep- 
ticism is the fertile mother of the grossest 
delusions. 


A CASE NEARER HOME. 


A case almost precisely similar to that 
notorious one of Chattanooga University 
has just oecurred in this city. 

The Young Men’s Iustitute is a branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and is located at Nas. 222 and 224 Bowery. 
It is admirably provided with libraries, 
reading-rooms, gymnasium, and class- 
rooms, in which instruction is given in 
book-keeping, drawing, music, etc. A 
young colored man, Wiltshire Payne, ap- 
plied for membership, and was rejected 
solely on account of his color, because, so 
the officers say, they feared that his admis- 
sion would interfere with the attendance 
of the other Bowery young men. That is 
the whole of the story. 

That isthe whole of the story as far as 
the Young Men’s Institute is concerned. 
The Institute has entire c ntrol over ad- 
mission to its membership and classes, not 
being subject to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The burden of responsibility 
must fall wholly on it. What the relation 
of the central organization to the matter 
is may be judged from a letter from the 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A., who writes 
us: 








Feb. 17th, 1887. 
To tHe Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


In reply to your kind note received a few 
hours since I would sty that several inaccuracies 
appeared in the pap rs concerning the cate of 
Mr. Payne, which it is unnecessary to refer to. 

I take it for granted that you seek the main 
facts, which are as follows: 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
admits colored young mn as other men to its 
advantages—educational, sccial and religious, 
Admission to the branches is under the control 
of the Committee of Management of each 
branch ; the Young Men’s Institute is one of its 
branches. The Committee of Management of 
the Institute declined to accept the application 
of Mr. Payne to become a subscriber to the 
Institute owing to the conditions peculiar to 
work for young men in the Bowery, and the 
class for whom the Institute was established. 

That there was no reflection upon Mr. Payne 
or upon bis race is shown by the fact that he 
was informed that he would be admitted at our 
Central Building where the advantages are 
grester than in any one of our branches, and 
where the social standing of members is cer- 
tainly as good as that of the young men of the 
Institute. I am 

Yours very truly, R. BR. McBurney. 

What is intolerable in Tennessee is in- 
tolerable in the Bowery. The Young 
Men’s lostitute must reverse its action, 
and the influence of the central office will, 
we doubt not, be used in that direction. 
Tne New York Herald has uttered brave 
words on thia icdignity, such as we shall be 
glad to see in Mr. Grady’s Constilutim on 
the Chattanooga indignity. 
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DE. McGLYNN’S LAND DOCTRINE’ 


De. MoGtywsy, in his letter of Dec. 20:h, 
1886, said to his Archbishop: 

**I have taught, and I shall continue to teach, 
in speeches and writings as long as I live, that 
land is rightfully the property of the people in 
common, and that private ownership of land ia 
againet natura! justice, no matter by what civil 
or ecclesiastical law it may be sanctioned ; and 
I would bring about instantly, if I could, such 
@ ebange of laws, all the world over, as 
would confiscate private property in land, 
without one penny of compensation to the mis- 
called owners.” 

Dr. McGlynn is certainly a brave and 
splendid man. He has the courage of his 
own *nvictions, and is not afraid to say 
what he thinks. We admire his heroic 
boldness, and also his strong and vigorous 
intellect. 

Woat puzzles us nota little is that a man 
of so much mental power can so complete- 
ly befool himself, as the language above 
q1oted shows that Dr. McGlyan has done, 
in respect to the private ownership of land. 
Land ownership by individuals simply 
means the right of exclusive use and con- 
trol of land, subject to the right of eminent 
domaia vested in Government when land, 
in the hands of individuals, is needed for 
public purposes; and also subject, in this 
country, to a system of equal laws regula- 
ting this use and control in the interests of 
the general public, as well as in the inter- 
est of the inuividual owners. 

A man of Dr. McGlynn’s intelligence 
ought to know—what history so abun- 
dantly teaches—that the individual owner- 
ship of land, which he denounces as con- 
trary to ‘‘ natural justice,” and to remedy 
which evil he weuld, if be could, perpe- 
trate an act of general robbery upon all 
private owners of land, is one of the fun- 
damental conditions of civilization and 
progress in human society. The friends 
of the Indian in this country have for 
years been trying to emancipate him frcm 
the tribal system of land ownership, and 
gecure to him private and individual own- 
ership of land. Such ownership marks a 
distinct stage in the process of rising from 
barbarism to civilization. When indi- 
viduals own the lands on which they live, 
and which they need to ullivate in or- 
der to live, and erect dwellings thereon, 
they have passed Yeyond the condition of 
barb:rism into that of civilized beings; 
and from this condition they umformly 
rise still higher in the scale of existence. 
This is the teaching of history in all ages. 

Adopt Dr. McGlynn’s land theory and 
put it into practice all over the world, and 
the race would speedily lapse into a con- 
dition much darker than that of the Dark 
Ages. A small number of extreme Social- 
isis, and all the Anarchists in this country 
as well as elsewhere will very readily say 
Amen to his utterance; but the general 
judgment of any community in which he 
himeelf would be willing to hive would both 
pity and condemn bim as an utter visionary 
on the question of land ownership. It is 
f rtunate for himself, as well as for others, 
that he has not the power to do what he 
says he would doif he had the power. 








THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AND 
CHATTANVOGA. 


Ovr contemporary, 1h: Christian Advo- 
cate, has become very much excited, and 
lost, we fear, its equilibrium, over a com- 
ment of ours on a passage in its long edi- 
torial on ‘‘ Delicate Questions in our South- 
ern Work.” It accuses us of having vio- 
lated both ‘‘truth and decency,” of being 
‘* willing to misrepresent,” of ‘“‘ seeking 
occasion” to place the Advocate in a ‘‘false 
position,” of being bad enough to “ per- 
vert” what it said, and of being *‘ unfriend- 
ly and untrue.” 

All these accusations hang on a single 
point, the meaning of five sentences in tne 
long editorial of the Advocate on the ques- 
tions raised at Chattanooga. In order to 
establish against us the charge of misrepre- 
sentation, which is the gravamen of the 
Advocate’s grievance, it must show either 
that we did not quote its language in full, 
or that we misquoted it. For if we had 
been ‘‘ willing to misrepresent,” we would 
have garbled the quotation, or simply com- 
mented on the lang 1age without giving it. 
As we gave the language faithfully, so that 
every reader could see for himself exactly 





what the Advocate did say and whether our 
comment was or was not & proper one, we 
submit that the charge of misrepresenta- 
tion, in all the forms in which the Advocate 
makes it, falls to the ground. 

Nor was our comment unguarded. We 
said the language ‘‘ seems to imply,” leav- 
ing it open to our readers to judge whether 
our interpretation was or was not correct, 
and holding ourselves ready, according to 
an honorable custom which we hope never 
to violate, to give our contemporary the 
benefit of any explanaticn or correction it 
might offer. But the Advocate gives no 
word of explanation. It contends that the 
“language is plain enough.” So we 
thought. It denies that it means what 
we thought it meant, but it does not tell us 
what it did mean. 

We are anxious to do justice, and we 
will quote the paragraph again as the Ad- 
vocate gives it: 


“ After admitting them [colored students at 

Chattanooga] what should be done? It would 
then be necessary to explain fully to the com- 
munity the situation, and have it definitely un- 
derstood that it is not probable that any consid- 
erable number of colored students who under- 
stood the problem would endeavor to embarrass 
its solution. Having made this clear, it would 
then be necessary to arrange all matters in the 
echool so as to make the situation as little an- 
noying to others as possible. This would have 
a tendency to keep whites from leaving and 
colored students from applving. Whatever 
josses could not be prevented must be endured.” 
Our comment on this was that *‘it seems 
to imply such a course of treatment of col- 
ored scholars in mixed schools as would 
prevent any colored person of self-respect 
trom applying for admission.” We have 
read and re-read the paragraph, and we 
cannot make the words signify anything 
else. The authorities of the school should, 
it says, ‘‘arrange all matters so as to 
make the situation as little annoying to 
others [not black students] as p»ssible.” 
Tois arrangement, whatever it may have 
been in the mind of the Advocate, ** would 
have a tendency to keep whites from leaving 
and colored students from applying.” 
- Now what was it that would have a ten- 
dency to keep “‘ colored students from apply- 
ing”? What was it that would have a ten- 
dency to ‘‘ keep whites from “aving”? Tae 
Advocate said, in the same editorial, that if 
the University had announeed it was to 
be open to all, and ‘“‘if any whites 
came there it should be with the 
definite understanding that they would 
meet with colored people in the parlor, 
dining and recitation roome, and ip éhapel,’» 
it would have resulted either in ‘‘another 
colored school which is not needed in that 
section,” or in a ‘colored school containing 
a very few whites, entirely removed from 
the circles of influence,” and an ‘‘object of 
contempt to the general white population.” 
The arrangement contemplated by the Ad. 
vocate cannot, then, mean that white stu- 
dents and colored students shou!d meet in 
‘*parlor, dining and recitation rooms and 
in chapel,” because that would result 
in a colored school, or in a mixed 
school with ‘a very few whites,” 
instead of having a ‘‘tendency to keep 
whites from leaving and colored students 
from ayplying.” That this arrangement 
did coniemplate separation of some kind 
is perfectly plain from what the Advocate 
said in close connection with the paragraph 
in question. Immediately fullowing the 
disputed paragraph, under the sub-heading, 
‘* How a similar difficulty was managed in 
Boston,” it gave ‘‘an instance of the manner 
in which this can be done” (adjust the rela- 
tions of the races) from the recent history 
cf the Boston Conservatory of Music. In 
this case the difficulty arose from ‘‘resi- 
dence under the same roof” of blach and 
white pupils. To meet the prejudice of the 
whitesthe management expostulated with 
the colored students whokindly agreed to 
seek buard elsewhere. In this‘tmanner,”’said 
the Advocate, it would be ‘‘necegsary to 
arrapge all matters” io Caattanooga Uni- 
versity. Now, with all this before us, was 
it coptrary to ‘‘ truth and decency,” was it 
‘‘ unfriendly and untrue,” to say that the 
Advocate *‘seems to imply such a course of 
treatment of colored echolars in mixed 
schools as would prevent any colored per- 
son of self-respect from applying for ad- 
mission ”? 





The language of a public newspaper is 


public property. It.is to be interpreted ac 
cording to the ordinary rules of interpret- 
ing the English language. We so inter- 
preted the Advccate’s language. If our in- 
terpretation did not accord with the Advo- 
cate’sreal views it is the fault of the Advo- 
cate’s English, which is ordinarily very 
clear. Under such circumstances its use 
of such epithets as we bave quoted, is not 
in accordance with the rules of Christian 
courtesy and good journalism. We leave 
that sort of warfare to our neighbor which 
does not often suffer such a lapse. 

We give the Advocate the benefit of its 
denial, and assure it that whenever it 
chooses to explain what it did mean we 
shall be glad to publish it. 


THE RETURN OF THE JEWS TO 
SPAIN. 


Ir is significant to note as welcome 
signs of the times that while Spain is be- 
ginning to show more toleration to her 
Protestant subjects, she is no less inclined 
to display a similar humaze spirit toward 
the Jews. Althougha few years ago the 
formal decree of banishment was abro- 
gated by the Cortes and King Alphonso, 
and thanks to Castelar and Sagasta civil 
and religious liberty was proclaimed, only 
a few hundred Jews availed themselves of 
the privileges of residence in scattered 
cities of the kingdom. 

To encourage Jewish immigration to 
Spain upon a proper basis and provide a 
new outlet for thousands that are suff. ring 
painful disabilities in benighted cc untries, 
Sefior Lopez Lapuya recently organized in 
Madrid an influertial committee, comp-is- 
ing representatives of different professions, 
whose special purposes are to open syna- 
gogues in every city, beginning with Mad. 
rid, to obtain Jewish cemeteries, and to 
provide for the personal security of the 
Jewish population. This committee is in 
active correspondence with promineat Is- 
raelites in Europe, and its aims elicit the 
warmest and most grateful commendation. 
The European Jewish press is enthusiastic 
in its advocacy of the project. 

Tbe movement is naturally attrac.ing 
most attention in Russia and Roumania, 
where, owing to constant exactions and 
persecutions, the Hebrews are far from en- 
joying an earthly paradise. Stfior Lapuya 
is in receipt of hundreds of letters from 
would-be emigrants in these countries, al] 
eager to seek anew El Dorado. It may 
safely be presumed that the proletariat will 
be rigidly excluded, and that great care 
will be exercised in selecting the right 
material. Robust working people, artisans, 
and agriculturists will be given the prefer- 
ence. There is every likelihood, if the 
mevement be properly directed and a desira 
ble class of immigrants be secured, that the 
four hundredth anniversary of the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Spain, 1892, will wit- 
ness thousands of them once more dwellers 
in its historic cities, and occupants of its 
vine-clad hills. It is peculiar that in their 
centuries of exile the Jews never wholly 
lost their love for a land endeared not alone 
by the almost Palestinian charm of climate 
and productions, but also by a brilliant 
record of literary and scientific achievement 
which gave to their stay in Spain all the 
glories of a golden age—in the langusge 
of one of their most versatile poets, 
Charisi: 

“ [ts dust was as sweet-smelling myrrh, 
Its breeze the spirit’s life could stir, 
A kingdom chosen from the waste, 
With fruits like honey sweet to taste, 
Dear in its robe of glimmering glow 
To God on high and men below ; 


The biossoms of its gardens bright 
Were strewn like stars along the night.” 


Etlitorial Hotes. 


Tux death of Professor Youmans makes one 
suggestion timely. Under his editorship The 
Popular Science Monthly has grown to be a 
popular and valuable magazine. It contains a 
great many admirable articles on a great variety 
of topics, But it has had one great.and serious 
fault, It has bad a special theological bias that 
made it the organ of a religious purty, and that 
party not by any means the largest among our 
scientific men. Now we do not ask that The 
Popular Science Monthly be made the organ of 
the other theological party, but we do suggest 
that if it be made neutral theologically a great 

















many would be glad to read it who have felt 


averse to having it in their families, or in public 
reading-rooms. Professor Youmans was doubt- 
less interested in science, but he was first a 
theologian, of the anti-Revelation class, and he 
just delighted in giving thrusts at biblical faith, 
and in this way he alienated a great many scien- 
tific people who felt themselves insulted by bis 
reiterated pretense that Science necessarily 
antagonizes Revelation. Here he was a disciple 
of Professor Draper. There isa good place in 
thia country for such a magazine as The Popu’ar 
Science Monthly ought to be. The best English 
scientific magazine ie, of course, Nature, per- 
haps too scientific for the readers of our monthly ; 
and it is not at all hostile to religions faith. 
The American Journal of Science (** Siliiman’s”) 
is hard reading for those not initiated in science, 
and, of course, absolutely colorless, theologically, 
The weekly Science is rather slim, although it 
contains some good articles, Other excellent 
journals have a special field—biology, pbysics, 
astronomy, etc.—but no ene would be more 
popular than The Popular Science Monthly it it 
might cease to be anarrow theological polemic. 


Tue installation of the Rev, David Gregg as 
pastor of Park Street Church, Boston, was an 
occasion to be grateful for. We do not refer 
merely to the honor in which Mr.Gregg bas been 
held by all in New York, or to the good work he 
is likely to do in Boston, but to the occasion his 
installation gave for Christian fellowship between 
the Boston churches, where this fellowship bas... 
been too much jgeking of late yerrs, b COMB ~ 
cil which installed Mr. Gregg waa ® large pas 
repreeentative ‘* vicinage” council, and cou 
give no occasion for such remarks as those which 
were Leard about the council of dismissal of Mr. 
Gregg’s predecessor. Dr. Quint presided over 
the council, and in the pubiic s rvices Dr. Ak x- 
ander McKenzie and the Rev. George A. Gordon 
of the Old South took part with Dr. Webb and 
Dr. Plumb, while the sermon was preached by 
our admirable mediating mivister of New York, 
Dr. William M, Taylor, We do most earnestly 
hope that this is the beginning of better and 
pleasanter relations than have existed for some 
tume past between some of the Boston churcher, 
and that the day for mutual suspicion and re- 
crimination has ended. 





Tue trustees of Chatsauoogs Uaivarsity, al 
their meeting last week, eign een members 
being present, appointed a committee to raise 
$125,000 to purchase the University from the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society and endow it. It was 
hoped that the matter would be far enough ad- 
vanced to enable the trustees to make a definite 
proposition to the Board of Managers of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Seciety at ite meeting in Cin- 
cipnati, Tuesday, February 22d. The object 
in buying the University is to * relieve it trom 
all the complications with outside parties,” re- 
tain Professor Caulkins, and maintain the bar 
against colored people. This would be a fine 
triumph for Ciste and for Professors Manker 
and Caulkins of the Faculty. Dr. Manker has 
a consistent record concerning the exclusion of 
the blacks, He gave assurance to the people of 
Chattanooga, in a published letter dated April 
10th, 1883, that the Negroes were not to be 
admitted. He said: 

It is not the purpose of the Church, or of those 
having the matter more immediately in charge, 
that the proposed in-titution shall be a mixed 
school, that is, a school for white and colored 
pupils. 

“On the contrary, it is their purpose that it shall 
not be a mixed school. 

“I state not only what I have ample means 
of knowing, but what I do in fact certainly 
know. 


“There is no hidden or ulterior purpose, and no 
concealment of the real purpose. 

“If tne Methodist Episcopal Church establishes 

an institution here, as is proposed and hoped, it 
will not be a mixed school, but a school for the 
whites.” 
Dr. Manker is simply trying to redeem his 
promise ; and if the University is transferred on 
the terms indicated by the trustees, the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society will bave afforded him valu- 
able assistance in keeping his pledge. It was 
Dr. Manker who sought, as the representative 
of Professor Caulking, to arrange for an inter- 
view with the insuited colored minister, the 
Rev. B H. Johnson, and who accompanied the 
‘* repentant” professor on his night journeys to 
the isterial resid It would be a fine 
thing for both of these professors if the two 
difficulties were taken out of the hands of the 
Freedimen’s Aid Society and left in those of the 
local trustees. 





Tux Roman Catholic Bishop of Natchez, in 
an article in Zhe Catholic World, treats of the 
education of colored children for religious 
vocations ; and he advises that only the children 
of Catholic parents should be received, for this 
remarkable reason : 

“It is the experience of some religious orders 
that novices, lately baptized and not reared from 
infancy by Catholic parents, find the religious life 
galling and rarely persevere.” 

That reveals a state of dissatisfaction among 
converts to the Catholic faith greater even than 
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we had imagined. We knew that the restraint 
under whieb such converts are necessarily put 
in religious establishments, and « which those 
born in the Church may submit, is apt to seem 
tyranny ; bat we did not suppose that it was 
true that in some of these religious orders 
novices tind the life so galling that they “‘ rarely 
persevere.” As we write we find in the papers 
of the day an example of this dissatisfaction 
more than usually startling, although we 
are not informed the Sister was a convert. 
Sister Genevieve, the Mother Superior of the 
Convent of 3t. Francis de Sales, in Newark, O., 
has severed her connection with the convent, 
and returned to seculer life. She declines to 
make avy s‘a‘ement of her case. Her reasons 
for leaving she convent are simply her dissatis- 
faction with the life and circumscribed useful- 
ness ofa nun. Her name is Miss Mary Hewitt, 
of Som 1se', O., where her relatives are well-to- 
do people. She is about thirty-five years old, 
highly int. \ligent, zealous and conscientious; 
and so urgent and wearisome has been the 
pressure upon her not to leave the order that, 
for the purpose of escaping the importunity» 
abe haa gcne to Chillicothe, O., to visit Mrs. C. 
A. Malone, wife of the deputy probate judge of 
the cousty, who was herself once a Sister in the 
game coovent, and is thus in sympathy with 
her. S.ster Genevieve, now once more Miss 
Hewitt, does not intend at all to leave the 
Catholic Churcb, but only to regain her liberty. 

A Conresronvent tells in the Chicago Trib- 
ane a pleasant story of plucky Bishop Walker, 
of North Dakota. On Christmas day he hap- 
pened into the chief hotel in Fargo, having 
returned from a preaching trip, just as two men 
came tumbling into the office in a terrible fight. 
A crowd was gathering about the fighters and 
the battle was going along merrily. The bishop 
seeing the shameful contest unrebuked, simply 
dropped satchel and overcoat, ran toward the 
men, seized one of them under the armpits and 
by the shoulders and dragged them apart by 
main force. Them another gentleman came 
forward and seized the other. The bishop held 
on to his man right bravely though he struggled 
coneiderab'y and gave his Right Reverend pre- 
server a few blows. At last, after considerable 
loud talk, the men concluded to fight no longer 
ard then the bishop released bis man. So the 
fight ended. When spoken to afterward for 
takiog such a risk, the bishop said, ‘‘I could not 
bear to see two men, graven in our Father's 
image, perhaps mar that Jikeness forever, on the 
day when He sent angels to announce ‘peace on 
earth, good will to men.’” 

Tue character of the teaching given in some 
quarters of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
may be gathered from these extracts from a 
littte book, **Counsels on the Holy Communion,’ 
for children, published by E, and J. B, Young 
& Co. of this city: 

“The Sacrament of the Eucharist is Jesus him- 
self, God made man, present under the appearance 
of bread and wine. When the priest consecrates 
the bread and the wine—that is to say, when he 
changes them into the Body and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ—that moment the bread and the wine, 
by the power of the most high God, become the true, 
living Body of Jesus Christ.” 

« Priests : . » alone can change the bread and 
the wine into the Body and Blood of the Son of God. 
A priest is more powerful than an angel; in all the 
earth there is nothing so great as a priest.” 


“ And now He comes down the altar-steps, lying 
quiet!y in the hands of the priest, as long ago he lay 
in the arms of Mary, and smiled his heavenly love 
down upon the shepherds in Bethienem.” 


** When you come vack to your place remain for 
some time op your knees, lost to all but the presence 
of your Saviour. Ah! my child, how great you are 
at this moment! You hold in your soul and in your 
body the Lord of angels aud archangels.” 


Of course that is nothing lees than transubstan- 
tiation, the miracle of the Mass. 





THERE can be no doubt that the chief, if not 
the sole, reason why Congressmen of both par- 
ties are so lavish in voting away the public 
money on Pension bills, whether for individ- 
vals or for classes of persons, is their fear of 
whatis called ‘the soldier vote.” They are 
anxious tu be re-elected, and are afraid that 
they will offend ‘the soldier vote,’’ unless 
they show abundant zeal for the interests of 
the soldiers and sailors who fougbt the batties 
of their country in the grea: war of the Rebel- 
lion. We cannot believe that these Congress- 
men are 60 ignorant as not to know that they 
are imposing a tax upon the people be- 
yond all reason and beyond all the 
demands of generosity or justice. We be- 
lieve in a liberal system of pensions, and 
also believe that that sysiem has been far 
more than reached by the laws already passed ; 
and we add that we do not believe that this 
method of reasoning in regard to “* the soldier 
vote” has any basis in good sense, It ie on 
its face virtually a bribe to win this “vote,” 
and assumes that the “vote” will be influ- 

cedtkereby. This certainly is no compli- 





ment to the ‘‘ soldier,” since it imputes to him, 
as acontrolling consideration in casting bis 
vote, a desire to get out of the Government in 
the form of pensions all the money he possi- 
bly can. We think better of th's class of our 
fellow-citizens than these cowardly Congress- 
men who see inthem such frightful spectres. 
The truth is that the pension agents who 
work in Washington, if they do not live there, 
and who lobby pension bills through Congress 
in their own interests, are chiefly tbe men that 
have created all this alarm about “the soldier 
vote.” The soldiers themselves have said 
nothing and done nothing to occasion this 
alarm. If both parties in Congress were to 
consider the pension question upon its merits, 
without any reference to ‘the soldier vote,” 
as they should do, they would act much more 
wisely in legislating on the subject. 





Tae year has begun well for Prohibition. 
Five state legislatures have voted to submit to 
the voice of the people a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicants as a beverage, and the question iss:ill 
pending in other states. In Michigan, Ten- 
nessee, Oregon, West Virginia, and Pennsylva- 
nia the people are to Lave an opportunity to de- 
cide whether they will license or prohibit, 
though another legislature must agree to sub- 
mission in Pennsylvania. The election in Mich- 
igan will be held in April, which allows oniy a 
few weeks for preparation, and the friends of 
prohibition are organizing for the struggle as 
rapidly as possible. We are glad to observe 
that the vote to submit in four states is in ful- 
filiment of pledges made by the Republican 
Party. It shows that this great party is begin- 
ning to appreciate the force of public 
seatiment on this great question, and es- 
pecially that it now understands that if it 
would maintain its ascendency and preserve 
its influence it must keep faith with 
the people. The most conspicuous instance of 
its broken faith isin this state, and the result 
is in part visible in the 50,009 votes given to the 
Third Party ticket. Broken promises will not 
make the kind of trellis on which the party 
can climb back to power. Ifthe party leaders 
have no appreciation of the importance of com- 
mon honesty, the people will teach them by 
lesson after lesson of bitter experience, if need 
be. Thetime for dickering and temporizing, 
for two-faced platforms and broken planks, has 
gone by. Ifthe party makes a pledge, it must 
keep that pledge, and honest wen will set a 
wateh on Pennsylvania Republican leaders, and 
if they elect a legislature next fall to defeat sub- 
mission there will bea reckoning. lt is quite 
probable that the legislatures of Texas and Ala- 
bama will decide in favor of submission. 


; James P, Piatt, Esq., City Attoiney of Meri- 
dep, Conn,, has been stirred up by the supine. 
ness, the imbecility, the lack of backbone, as he 
would say, displayed by the Connecticut Repub- 
licans in their management of the Saloon ques- 
tion. He has published hie proposed remedy— 
we all have one—which is eubstantially that of 
Dr. Crosby, in two long and admirably vigorous 
letters. He says free liquor is out of the ques- 
tion, that low license is a terrible failure,and the 
choice is between high license and prohibition, 
The former, he thinks more practicable ; and be- 
cause it is whisky that does the injury he would 
put the license fee at a thousand dollars for dis- 
tilled liquors, and at fifty dollars for beer and 
Rhein wine. He does not believe the people 
will support prohibition, though he will be 
glad to test the matter by popular vote. If a 
licensed person violates the restrictions of the 
law a second time he would have his license re- 
voked, and the offenker incapacitated ever to 
have it renewed, and no one else licensed to sell 
at the same place. For a bigh license law that is 
admirable, especially the last provision ; but we 
have no such opinion of the harmliessness of 
beer saloons as has Mr. Platt, and would accept 
high license only as a step toward prohibition. 





Tue correspondence between Secretary 
Manning and the President—the former re- 
signing his position as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the latter accepting the resignation 
to take effect on the first day of next April— 
consists almost entirely in kindly and compli- 
mentary references to each other. The Presi- 
dent much regrets to lose Mr. Manning from 
his Cabinet, and Mr. Manning as much regrets 
that the state of his health does not justify 
his retention of the office, when he is not ade- 
quate to the full performance of its onerous 
duties. When President Cleveland selected 
Mr. Manning for his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the latter was known in this state as an 
active and skillful Democratic politician, snd 
also as President of one of the national banks 
in Albany. He now retires from the office 
which he has held for about t wo yeers, gener- 
ally recognized throughout the whole country 
asthe strongest and ablest member of the 
President’s Cabinet. The position which he 
bas taken in regard to the currency question, 
especially the coinage of sham silver dollars, 
ia his annual reports and iv special papers to 





the House of Representatives, though not suc- 
cessful in controlling the action of his own 
party in Congress, and his general manage- 
ment of the Treasury Department, show him 
to be a financier and a statesman of no ordi- 
nary character. He leaves the office after 
having won for himself the confidence of the 
people in the soundness of his judgment. 
President Cleveland made no mistake in se- 
lecting him as a member of his Cabinet. We 
hope that he will be equally successful in the 
selection of bis successor. 





One cannot well help commending to the at- 
tention of the cheerful Mr. Grady, of The At- 
lanta Constilution, the brilliant Southern 
orator of the Pilgrim dinner, the investigation 
of the little Texas election unpleasantness now 
being carried on by a committee of the Uaited 
States Senate. It is a mere case of the hanging 
of three Negroes for their political activity, and 
the use of violence to subvert the result of the 
election. This was all in very bad form, and 
quite unnecessary. We thought it was now 
quite well understood that there are better 
methods of suppressing the Negro vote than 
with the noisy shot-gun or the ill-savered noose. 
In South Carolina they do not let the colored 
man come to the polle, or if he does, there isa 
separate box for each office to be filled, and the 
voter must put each ballot in the right box or 
it will not be counted; and no one 18 allowed 
to tell a voter who cannot read what the boxes 
are. That is scientific and effective, and has 
& grand appearance, as giving a premium to in- 
telligence. Yet even in South Carolina we can- 
not quite approve the méthods which robbed 
the Negro Republicans of tbeir one representa- 
tive, Mr. Small, to put in a white man who 
had no votes scarcely. We look for the good 
result from the Senate investigation that it will 
keep it before the Southern mind that these in- 
direct methods of quiet intimidation, aided by 
judicious perjury, are much to be preferred to 
conspicuous murd:r. 


Tue Albany legislators appeared in their true 
light last week when discussiag the acceptance 
of the late Samuel J. Tilden’s gift to New York, 
A bill was presented to incorporate the Tilden 
Trust, as the fund to establish the free library 
and reading-room is called. Iufluenced by the 
Tilden heirs who, not satisfied with the 
million and a half allotted to them, broaght an 
action to iavalidate the will some time since, 
and who have recently been playing the part of 
active lobbyists, the assembly, after a long de- 
bate, pted ana d t to the act of in- 
corporation to the «ffect that nothing in the 
act ‘shall affect the righis of any party to the 
action now pending, or of any heir-at-law.” 
It is difficult to aay which excites the greater 
disgust, the attitude of the legislature toward 
a most generous bequrst, or the attempt of the 
Tildens to thwart the grand purpose of their 
deceased relative. The amendment, however, 
will, ia point of fact, have no effeet upon the 
act; for, as Judge Davis says, ths legislature 
cannot make a will valid or invalid; if the 
present will is valid the property remains in the 
hands of the trustees, and, when proved invalid, 
it will fall to the heirs-at-law. There is no 
likelihood, however, that the will will be broken, 
The Tilden Trust provides for the foundation 
ofa free library and reading-room for this city. 
No less than four million dollars and perhaps as 
much as fifteen millions, will, by Mr. Tilden’s 
bequest, be devoted to this purpose. An endow- 
ment of such magnitude will secure, in time, a 
library that shall be to this country what the 
British Museum is to Great Britain. It isa la- 
mentable fact that the British Museum to-day is 
more even to America than any library in this 
couxttry in those lines which are our particular 
concern ; no other such collection of Americina 
a3 that on the library shelves in London exists 
anywhere. Of course it would be impossible to 
rival that collection for many yeare; but the 
income from the Tilden four millions will work 
wondera, We have some good libraries in New 
York and vicinity, several large collections of 
intere-ting books, but no grand library such as 
the first city of the Jand needs. The Astor, the 
Mercantile, the Columbia College, the Lenex, 
the Historical, and the Brooklyn libraries are 
important factors in the educative influence of 
our city, but they are to a single great library 
what the separate sticks were to the bun- 
die, in the old fable. It has been proposed that 
the city should donate the site occupied 
by the old reservoir on Fifth Avenue to the new 
library building. The proposal strikes us as 
an excelient one. An imposing building could 
be erected—do let us have one public build. 
ing im the city architecturally massive ana 
fine!—and there would be ample room for 
growth. Evenif the new library should adopt 
the free detivery system that has worked so well 
io Boston, the location of the great nucleus of 
the library should be central, it being borne in 
in mind that the miesion of the Tilden Trust 
is less to found a circulating library than a li- 
brary of reference. We hope to see the library 
founded and the heirs copfounded av an early 
day. 











Ons of the sections of the inter-state com- 
merce law, recently enacted by Congress, for~ 
bids any railroad company, subject to the pro- 
visions of the law, to charge any person or per- 
sons more or jess for passenger or freight ser- 
vice than is charged to any other person or per- 
sons for the hke service. Thiz, while directly 
intended to forbid any discrimination in such 
charges, by necessary implication also forbids 
the issuing of free passes on railroads, except to 
the employés of a railroad company when 
traveling on the business of the company. The 
President of the Union Pacific Railroad, so con- 
struing the statute, has already given notice 
that with the exception stated, the fre2-pass 
system on that road must come to an end, when 
the law goes into operation. Editors, legislatores 
the directors of railroads and steamship lines’ 
officers of government, parti¢ular friends, and 
sometimes very rich mepv, who have bitherto 
been the favorites of this system, while the 
great mass of the people have had to pay fcF 
their passage on railroads, will now have the 
privilege, when traveling on roads to which the 
law is applicable, of paying their passage like all 
other people. The free-pass system, hitherto 
practiced as a special favoritism to certain 
classes, often as the means of securing their 
good-will for selfish purposes, is plainly not 
consistent with the inter-state commerce Jaw. 
The law is rigat on this subject, and will pre- 
vent railroad companies from buyiog favors in 
this way, with the expectation of receiving 
favors in some oiher way. 


SecreTaky ANDERSON’s communication on an- 
other page shows that the preparations for the 
constivutional celebration in 1889 and for the 
world’s celebration in 1892 are progressing. 
‘The projects meet with no opposition. The 
Board of Promotion have taten precisely the 
right steps to secure their ends. The original 
Board, after calling the attention of Congress 
to the coming anniversaries, secured the co- 
operation of prominent officials and citiz: ns 
througbout the country, who now compose the 
National Board of Promo:ion. This Board, at 
its meeting in December last, prepared a plan 
for the celebratione, which was afterward sub- 
mi'ted to Congress, which in turn passed a 
joint resolution to refer the question of a celebra- 
tion in 1892 to a committee consisting of five 
Senators and eight Represectatives. It has not 
yet taken action in regard to the celebration of 
the anniversary of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, bus there is little doub: of its making a 
favorable report. So the matters stand. Both 
celebrations are imp2riant and neither oné 
should be given up forthe sake of the other, 
The Constitu'ional celebration could not but 
bave a beneficeot influence, not only upon the 
tbree Americas, but upon Europe. The exam- 
ple of the impossible form of government that 
bas lasted for or¢ hundred years must strengthen 
the weaker republics of the south in their pur- 
poses and inspire the peoples of Europe to per- 
sist in a constitutional progress. It will be to 
the glory of America to pian for celebratiors 
whose ¢ffect shall be to foster peace and cement 
the brotherhood of nations. And will it not be 
a wise and helpful example to set the oations of 
Europe, who are taxing their peoples to the 
point of bankruptcy to prepare for the inevita- 
ble war? Spain and Italy will join us in 1892. 
Let them champion the agitation of peace. The 
Society of Columbus in Madrid has done much 
to arouse the people of Spain to the importance 
of the cclebration. Bus we would have it take 
On more of an international character, and be 
an international celebration of peace and prog- 
ress. In that way the discovery that led to the 
revolutionizing of all international relations 
would be fittingly celebrated. 

Tue Railroad Commissioners of this state 
have been directed to inquire, and are now in- 
quiring, whether there 1s not some safer mode 
of heating and lighting passenger cars on rail- 
roads than that of the car-stove and the kero- 
sene lamp. The public interest in this question 
has been immensely intensified by the terrible 
disaster and loss of life which recently occurred 
in Vermont on the Vermont Central Railroad. 
This is by no means the first case of the kind. 
Similar disasters bave previously occurred, and 
they are liable to occur again under the present 
system. As to the question of heating these 
cars, the facts abundantly show that stesm from 
the boiler may be utilized for this purpose, and 
that thus the danger from the car-stove, in the 
event that a ear is derailed or thrown down a 
precipice, may be avoided by the eubstitution of 
steam. The¢xperiment has been successfully 
tried. As to the questionof the kerosene lamp 
for lighting railroad care, the evidence b fore 
the Commissioners goes to show that electricity 
can be substituted for this Jamp, not, indeed, as 
cheaply, but that is is a practicable method with 
some ivcresse of cost to railroad companies. 
What, then, in these circumstances, shall be 
done? We answer emphatically, that the Legis- . 
lature of this state, and of every other state, 

shoald by law, enforced by heavy penalties, for- 

bid railcoad companies to heat their passenger 
cars by stoves, or to light them with bay f 
lamps or any other combustible fluid. Is Will” 
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not do to trust so grave a question to their dis- 
cretion or their cupidity in the matter of ex- 
pense. If only one such accident as that which 
has recently occurred were liable to happen in 
the period of twenty years, state legislatures 
ought to provide against the liability by the en- 
actment of laws tha' will prevent it altogether. 





Tux Prison Commission appointed by the 
last legislature of this state, to investigate the 
question of prison labor, in their -eport to the 
present legislature recommend the adoption of 
the state account system, as a substitate for the 
contract system previously abolished. The 
Superintendent of Prisons, in his report, ex- 
presses the opinion that the true order on the 
question of desirableness is the following: The 
contract system first; the piece-price system 
second ; and the state accouat system third and 
last, He is, from his large experience in prison 
management, more likely to be right than this 
Commission. The legislature, having abolished 
the contract system, which the experience of 
this state shows to be much the best of the three 
systems, should now establish one or the other 
or both of the two remaining systems, and 
thus provide for the continuous employment of 
the prisoners. No condition can be so bad for 
these prisoners, in respect to their health, happi- 
ness and morals, as to be left without anything 
to do, or so bad for the state, since this imposes 
the whole burden of their support upon the 
sta‘e. The legislature should, without further 
delay, adopt a definite policy on this subject, 
and thus end the question which has so long 
been held in abeyance. 





THE most stupendous transfer of property ever 
made in this country is to undergo careful sift- 
ing in the courts. The great A. T. Stewart 
property has, by will or otherwize, passed into 
the hands of Judge Hilton; and, while there 
have been many whispers about the remarkable 
contidence reposed in Judge Hilton by both Mr. 
Stewart and hia wife, and while it was clear that 
Mrs. Stewart was quite under the influence of 
Judge Hilton, as her husband wished her to be, 
there has heen no evidence known to the public 
that this influence was unduly exercised, or that 
the property was not honestly transferred from 
Mr. Stewart and his wife to their legal adviser. 
Oar readers will remember how the Stewart 
Hotel for Women, after a very short experiment 
in the line of Mr. Stewart’s wishes, was pro- 
nounced a failure, and became a hotel of the or- 
dinary sort. The ownership of Mr. Hilton ia 
Mr. Btewart’s Saratoga property became notori- 
ous through the order excluding Jews from the 
Grand Union Hotel. Now a nephew of Mrs, 
Stewart has brought a suit to take thé estate out 
of Judge Hilton’s hands and to set aside his acts 
as executor and trustee, on the ground of fraud in 
its management. The charge of fraud goes back 
to the day after Mr. Stewart’s funeral, when 
Jadge Hilton bought for the one million dollars 
left to him Mr. Ssewart’s share ia his business, 
said to be worth twenty million dollars. Many 
other specifications of fraud are made, and the 
investigation is tikely to be thorough, as the 
firm of Evarts, Choate & Beaman, of which the 
complainant is a member, are to prosecute it. 


The Pail Mall Gazetie published recently an 
interview with W. 8. Caine, M.P., on the effect 
of British occupation upon the moral condition 
of Egypt. He admits that the government of the 
country has improved under English control,and 
that the fellahia have prospered since the aboli- 
tion of the kérbash and the corvée—i.e., the lash 
and enforced labor; but he asserts that “ the 
most conspicuous sign of our civilizing mission 
in the land of the Pharaohs ” is ‘‘an enormous 
number of grog-shops and brothels.” There 
are no less than four hundred grog-shops in 
Cairo, most of which bear English signs. These 
are a special ahomination in the eyes of the 
pious Mohammedan; for the followers of the 
Prophet have always been total abstainers from 
intoxicating drink, and have been taught to 
loathe the tippler and the wiae-bibber. But 
since the British occapation the brothels have 
sprung up and confrontthe Moslem at every 
turn. Islam is powerless to prevent the inva- 
sion. A sheikh complained to the Khédive that 
a saloon had been opened just opposite the 
doors of his mosaue, but the Knédive could do 
nothing to appease the compiainavt’s rage. 
While the patrons of the saloons are chiefly 
found among the British soldiers and the Lev- 
antine population, it is said the Arabs are learn - 
ing todrink. Mr. Caine attended an Arab tem- 
perance meeting, in which addresses were deliv- 
ered by native advocates, ‘‘ who, in choicest 
Arabic, adjured their hearers to foreawear the 
fiery poison, and who cursed the English for 
having brought this temptation into their 
midst.” It seems that a large part of the evil is 
due to a capitalation with the Greeks, by which 
it is impossible to regulate, prevent, tax, or li- 
eense the drink traffic in Egypt. If this is true, 
it is & monstrous wrong, and the English au- 
thorities in Egypt should cause the repeal of 
thecapitulation at once. There is more reason 
for complaint against the houses of ill-fame 

than against the grog-shops. Prostitution in 





Cairo is open and shame.ess. Mr. Caine dis. 
closes a most abominable system. Govern- 
mental improvement will count for little if ac- 
companied by such moral degradation. Eng- 
land must see to it that her cry of civilizing and 
Christianizing influence be not a mockery and a 
sham. 





****No bill has yet passed the legislature of 
this state providing for a constitutional conven- 
tion. It is now said tbat the subject may not be 
brought up atall. But the people of the state, 
by their votes last November, instructed the 
legislature to call a convention for the revision 
of the Constitution. The Constitution makes 
this instruction mandatory upon the Legisla- 
ture. It cannot shirk its lawful duty. If it 
adjourns without passing a bill, the Governor 
must at once summon an extra session of the 
body for the express purpose of framing and 
passing a constitutional convention bill. At 
such a session no other matter may be consid- 
ered. The present neglectful delay is due to 
partisan considerations. The Republicans want 
a convention called in the interest of their party, 
and the Governor 1s @etermined that it shall be 
called in the interest of his party. It should be 
called in the interest of none; and this can be 
accomplished by the bill in the hands of Speaker 
Husted. 


....We suggest to the trustees of the Tilden 
Library Fund that they secure the remarkable 
collection of documents and transcriptions re- 
lating to America which Mr. Beujamin Frank- 
lin Stevens, of London, has been, and is stil, 
gathering from the libraries and private ar- 
chives of Europe. As we noted a few weeks 
ago, memorials have been submitted to Congress 
urging that an appropriation of $100,000 be 
made to secure the collection to this Govern- 
ment. But Congress—to her shame be it said— 
is not likely todo anything in the matter. If 
the Tilden Library should obtain the collection, 
New York will become, perforce, the center of 
all American historical work. 


...-Lieutenant Greely is now General Greely. 
We congratulate the country that the Arctic 
hero has at last received a worthy recognition. 
He has been appointed, by President Cleveland, 
Chief of the Signal Service Bureau, to fill the 
place of General Hazon, recently deceased. The 
appointment carries with it the rank of Briga- 
dier-General. No one doubts for a moment 
General Greely’s fitness for the position. We 
use the title of General already, although, at 
this writing, the appointment has not been 
confirmed by the Senate. Bat there is absolutely 
no doubt of its favorable action. Our expecta- 
tions have been surpassed, and our hopes real- 
ized. 


....-The Democrats, having a majority of the 
New Jersey Assembly, bave voted in as members 
of that body both Walter and Turley, neither of 
whom was elected. Both are clear casee, one of 
no election, the result being a tie, the other of 
grossest fraud, including the burglary of the 
ballot-box, the abstraction of Repubiican votes, 
the putting in of fraudulent ballots, and the 
alteration of these fraudulent ballots to meet 
adverse testimony. Any otber two voters in 
New Jersey have juss as much right in the 
Assembly as Walter and Turley, and if any man 
should go to the United States Senate by their 
votes his title will be derived from fraud. Has 
the Democratic party in New Jersey no sense of 
shame, no care for honesty? 


...-A register has just been made of the voters 
of Louisiana, and it seems to prove clearly that 
the percentage of colored voters who cannot 
write has increased since 1880, from 80.2 per 
cent. to 84.3 per cent., while the percentage of 
white illiterates has increased even more, from 
15.1 per cent. to 20 per cent. 8o Louisiana has 
actually gone backward, and the New Orleans 
papers are asking for the help which the Blair 
Education Bill will give them. 


...- Before this reaches our readers they will 
know the result of the German elections, and 
whether Bismarck’s threats and Leo XIII’s 
interference have saved the Septennate and 
overthrown the Liberals. Bismarck declares 
that if this Reichstag goes against bim he will 
dissolve it again and order yet another election. 
That can be tried once too often. Were the 
Emperor to die it would be the end of this 
bullying policy. 

....The fundaments! fallacy among strikers 
is that they uave a right to throw up their 
places, and yet retain a virtual lien upon these 
places, returning to the same when they please, 
and dictating the terms of such return; and 
that the “scabs,” so-calied, have no right to 
occupy the places they bave vacated. The 
sooner they give up this nonsense, the sooner 
they will see the truth. 


...-The figures given by ‘* Bradstreet” show 
that from Jan. 1ith to Feb. 10th the recent 
strikes in this city and contiguous thereto, in- 
volved to the strikers, in the matter of wages, a 
direct loss of $2,650,000 ; and indirectly a loss 
of $350,000, making a total of $4,000,000. This 
to the strikers is a very expensive luxury, with 
no compensating gain. 


...-A capitalist is amy one who has the pru- 
dence and discretion to spend less than he 
receives. The difference between what he 
spends and what he receives, is his capital ; and 
this, toa greater or less extent, makes him a 
capitalist. It is the fault, in most cases, of the 
workingmen in this country if they are not, to 
some extent, capitalists. 


....The legislature of this state has declined, 
by a large majority, to pass a foolish bill for- 
bidding the hanging of women convicted of 
murder. Our opinion is clear that women 
should be allowed all the civil privileges and 
should suffer all the penalties that men have. 
Let there be perfect equality in the ballot or at 
the gibbet. 


...«The proposition to amend the Constitution, 
80 as to enable the people to vote directly for 
Senators of the United States, is a very good 
proposition for both Houses of Congress to lay 
on the table and keep there. The present 

thod of electing these Senators has worked 
well for almost a century, and there is no reason 
for changing it. 





....Any system which undertakes to fix the 
rate of wages to be paid to workingmen, with- 
out regard to the profit and loss account of em- 
plosers, is radically false. Employers cannot 
afford to pay, and will not long pay, a rate of 
wages not warranted by the profits of thcir 
business. This may be set down as a fixed fact. 


....The Anti-Polygamy Bill bas at last been 
passed by Congress, after going through the 
mill of a conference Committee. Well executed 
it ought to make it much easier to suppress po~ 
lygamy. Itisa drastic measure, but polyga- 
mists are not to be treated with overmuch ten- 
derness. 


....Judge Turpie’s credentials aa Senator- 
elect from Indiana, being tainted with the ele- 
ment of fraud and illegality, do not furnish 
conclusive evidence of his right to a seat in the 
Senate of the United States. His case should 
be investigated to the bottom by the Senate. 


....The headiug of acolumn of The Catholic 
Herald reads, in display type, ** Savo parole. 
The McGlynn of the Fifteenth Century. He did 
not Goto Rome, Excommunicated and Burned, 
Canonization now Likely.” 


..--Coast defenses are good, but it looks now 
as if the cry for them were made an 
occasion for not reducing the surplus. There 
are a hundred millions of doliarsin the Senate 
bills on this subject. 


--.-There is some hope that the system of 
convict leaees in Georgia may cease. Senator 
Brown, one of the chief lessees, is tired of it, 
and Governor Gordon has recommended its 
abolition. 








TO OUR READERS. 


ALrHovuGH it is somewhat late in the sea- 
son, we continue to receive a great many 
clubs of subscribers, the originators of 
which have our hearty thanks. Tue In- 
DEPENDENT will be a better paper this year 
than last, as it was better last year than 
the “one preceding. Our design is to 
make it indispensable to all intelligent peo- 
ple. 

Our old subscribers can aid us very mueh 
if they feel inclined, by asking some ac- 
quaintance to become a regular subscriber. 
They will not only aid in extending the 
value and influence of Tur INDEPENDENT, 
but the cost of the paper to themselves will 
he reduced if they can get others to asso- 
ciate with them in subscribing. 

Single subscribers can avail themselves 
of the following very liberal 

TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
One month.......$ .80/One year....... -B 8 
Three months... .75|Two years...... . & 
Four moaths.... 1.00|/Three years... . 7. 
Six months....... 1.50)Four years..... 8. 
Nine months.... 2.25)Five years..... 10.00 

And any one wishing to raise a club 
should read the following 

OLUB RATES. 





Two subscriptions. ........-+0++ ++++82.50 each, 
Three = voveteoammaeten - 238° * 
Four “ eoevectqneapadest o BID: 4 
Five oe 6 subiibnainlipilanatad 2.00 * 


Any number over five at $2.00 each. 


Sampie copies of Taz IxpErENvent will 
be sent free to any address. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

OLUB LIST FOR 1887. 


Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, 
any one wishing to subscribe for any news- 
paper or magazine, in connection with 
Tus INDEPENDENT, can save money by con- 
sulting our Club List and ordering there- 
from. We have filled a large number of 
orders during the past month for other 
papers and magazines, and shall be glad to 
receive any further orders. 

RENEWALS. 





We urge our readers to renew their sub- 


scriptions a week or two before their expi- 
ration, so that no numbers of the paper 
may be lost by them. 


DIED. 


Berese.—On Friday, January llth, after a jong ill- 
= A., widow of the Rev. Hubbard Beebe, of 
ew 


ork City. 
ee ne 








READING NOTICE. 


A WORD TO INVESTORS. 


In June last was opened in the city of New York, 
the establishment of Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen 
System Company. The business of this company at- 
tracted attention from the very outset, not only from 
people in the city of New York, but throughout the 
country, and the sales have been increasing from 
month to month since the first intrcduction of these 
goods, Itshould be said that Dr. Jaeger's system 
comprises underwear, hosiery, hate, boots, shoes, 
men’s clothing, bedding, blankets, in fact everything 
used as an article of clothing, and when one has made 
a thorough test of the benefits to be derived from 
using this Sanitary Woolen Clothing, we are sure 
that he or she will at once become a strong advocate 
of this system. We have examined this clothing our. 
selves and have used it, and do not hesitate to say 
that we most heartily approve uf it, and can without 
solicitation cheerfully recommend it to others. 

Special attention is called to the announcement 
which the Company make in another column, In 
order to increase the facilities for doing business in 
the United States, the capitalization in the United 
States of The Dr. Jaeger's Sanitary Woolen System 
Company has been determined upon. A limited ha- 
bility company has been formed with a capital stock 
of $750,000, which will be divided into seventy-five 
hundred shares of $100 each, Full particulars re- 
garding this capitalization will be foundin our ad- 
vertising columns, and if subscribers of Tae Inpe- 
PENDENT wish to obtain further information they 
should send to Col. L,C. Hopkins, Manager of the 
business in this country, at #27 and #29 Broadway, 
New York. He will give all necessary informatipn 
regarding the Company. The Dr. Jaeger Sanitary 
Woolen System Company refers by permission to the 
banking-houses of Meesrs, 8. V. White & Company 
and Mesers. Kessler & Company, and to the dry goods 
house of Messrs H. B. Claflin & Company, and also 
the Bank of the Metropolis, this city. 








oomionpepomnagtiliinpstalpdinbelpnaiies 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY OUM- 
PANY. 


Tae aim and object of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Cow pany is to furnish bonds of suret ship at moder- 
ate rates, for banks, railroads, officers and clerks of 
public companies, institutions and firwe. 

clerk, for instance, desiring employment in a 
inerchantile house, and not caring to ask bis own 
friends to furnish surety tor the ta.vhfui perform- 
ance of his duties,can secure bonds of suretysnip 
from the Fidelity and Ousuaity Company at a mod- 
erate charge, and these bouds are eagerly accepted 
yy commercial firms, and also by the courts of New 

ors, Pennsyivania and several otuer states. 

The Company bas among its directors some of the 
very abiest, best business men in thiscity. Among 
others we might pame Geo. 8. Coe, Piesid: nt of the 
American Exchange Bank, A. 8. Bacnes, the rub- 
lisber, and G. G. Williams, the President of the Chem- 
ical Bank. 

The officers of the Company are Wm. M. Richards, 
President: John M, Crane, Secretary; Robert J. Hil- 
las, Asst. Secretary. 


oeanaiienachenenimanmeene 
MINNIE HAUK BUYS A KNABE PIANO? 


Messrs. WILLIAM Kynabe & Co. are in receipt of 
the following subsiantial tribute to the merits of 
their instruments from tne celebrated pnma donna: 

: “ New York, December 20th, 1886 
“ Messre. Wm. Knabe & Co.: 


you. Piease make sh 
aress, Loncon,,.Enuglaad, care of Messrs. Metzler 


“ Your sincere friend, 
*MInniz Havux.” 


PH2Y.:X MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue thirty-sixth annual statement of the Phanix 
Mutuai Life Insurance Vompany, of thia city, which 
appears in another coluran, presents a.stronpg apd 
healthy condition of its affairs. Its investments are 
well distributed among the best clase of productive 

roperty, and there can be no doubt that they are 

ally worth the amounts at which they stand. The 
handsome surp)us over and above a)] actual and con- 
tingent liabilitiesis ample guaranty that the con- 
tracts of this corporation are abundantly secured and 
that the interests committed to it are fully pro- 
tected.—Hartford Courant, 


FROIT TREES, 

THOUSANDS among our readers, in different sec- 
tions of the country, are buyers of Fruit Trees. 
They want the best stock, are able to buy the beat, 
and they want to deal with the best, most reliable, 
and responsible parties, who will always do just as 
they agree. All such should send without delay to 
Mr. W. 8. Little, of Rochester, N. Y., whose “ Com- 
mercial Nursefies” there have a national reputation. 
We have before us his fruit catalogue for 1887, 
which makes us wish (almost) we had a thousand 
acres of ground in which to plant to their utmost 
limits the many rare varieties of fruit trees now 
offered by this highly respected concern. The list 
embraces apples, pears, cherries, plums, peaches, 
quinces, grapes, and also small fruits of all kinds. 
A good frait season is always called a healthy season, 
and a good crop of fruit is regarded now as the most 
profitable crop a farmer can raise, Reader, if you want 
only ascore of trees write to Mr. W. 8. Little for his 
sprinz catalogue, embracing asit does all the “ nov- 
elties” in his line the maraet affords. His extensive 
nurseries abound also with the choicest flowering 
shrubs, plants, shade trees and, in a word, everything 
that could be desired. Fair dealing, fair prices, the 
best stock and entire satisfaction is just what our 
twenty years’ experience, nearly, has been with Mr. 
Little. Send him a postal-card for his new catalogues 
and you will soon know what he can ao for you. 


“LIEBIG CO.’8 COCA BEEF TONIC 
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Sinancial, 
RATS AND SHIPS. 


Tue Herald, of this city, refers to a case 
recently decided by the English Court of 
Appeals, which, as it justly says, is ‘‘of 
much practical interest to American as 
well as foreign shippers and ship-owners.” 
The suit was brought by a shipper to re- 
cover the damage to his goods on board of 
the ship done by sea-water, as the conse- 
quence of a hole gnawed into the ship by 
rats through which the water entered and 
did the damage. Lord Justice Lopes who 
tried the case, decided that the damage 
was due to ‘ perils of the sea,” and that for 
a damage thus oceasioned the ship-owner 
was not liable. ‘‘The damage,” he said, 
‘* was caused by the comiog in of the sea, 
and not the gnawing by the rats.” 

The Court of Appeals, to which the case 
was carried, reversed this decision. Lord 
Justice Bowen, in stating the opinion of 
the court, said; ‘‘A rat, and all the direct 
and indirect mischief a rat does, is a pezil 
of the ship and not a peril of the sea. 
Rats can be kept out of a ship, and when 
they are found there, the fact indicates de- 
fects in the ship or want of precaution on 
the part of the owner.” 

It is true that the direct and immediate 
cause of the damage in this case was the 
sea-water that entered the shi» through a 
rate-hole; and it is just as true that this 
hole was caused by rats that were in the 
ship, and that it was the legal duty of the 
ship-owner, as & common carrier, not to 
have rats in his ship. The real cause of 
the damage in the legal sense was the 
omission of the sbip-owner to perform this 
duty; and for this failure he was avswer- 
able in a suit for damages. This is the 
view of the Court of Appeals; and it is 
certainly the view of good common sense. 





> 


ARBOR DAYS. 


SEVERAL of the states of the Union have 
by law established Arbor Days for tree 
planting, making them holidays, and offer- 
ing inducements to the people to spend a 
portion of the day in the planting of trees. 
The object sought is not only to decorate 
the public highways with shade trees, but 
to increase the growth of trees in the coun- 
try, as the means of compensating, to some 
extent at least, for the rapid destruction of 
forests in the United States. The rate of 
this destruction has for many years ex- 
ceeded that of production by natural 
growth; and if this rate were kept up, the 
time would come, and that, too, at no dis- 
tant day, when there would be aserious 
deficiency of timber, especially of the bet- 
ter and more valuable kinds, to meet the 
waats of the people. 

Those who have given their attention-to 
this subject have seen this result increas- 
ingly impending over the country; 
some of them bave for years urged the peo- 
ple to engage in arboriculture as the meang 
of avoiding this evil. And to secure gen- 
eral action and co-operation, the legislatures 








of several of the states have appointed 


Arbor Days, that is to say, one day in each. 


year at the proper season for the planting 
of trees, not only in the public highways, 
but on private lands. So. far as this method 
has been tried it has been found successful. 
Farmers, acting in concert, and influenced 
and encouraged by such laws, have planted 
millions of trees that otherwise would not 
have been planted. 

A bill for the establishment of such days 
was introduced into the last legislature of 
this state; but, owingto a disagreement 
among the members as to details, and to 
the want of proper appreeiation as to the 
importance of the subject matter, the bill 
failed to become a law. We understand 
that an attempt will be made in the present 
legislature to secure the passage of such a 
law. We hope that the attempt will not 
only be made, but also that it will be suc- 
cessful. There shouid be such a law in 
every state in the Union. Congress should, 
also, so amend its land laws as to afford a 
better protection to the public lands of the 
Government against the organized robbery 
of these Jands by timber thieves. Any one 
who will study the statistics of forestry de- 
struction, as it has proceeded from year to 
year, will be at no loss for arguments in 
favor of Arbor Days by the authority and 
under the encouragement of law. The 
evil to be averted is a serious one, and of 
increasing dimensions. 





TAXATION OF BROKERS’ SALES. 


Tue bill pending before the legislature of 
this state, proposing to impose a tax upon 
the sales of brokers, is wrong in the prin- 
ciple which it involves, and inexpedient as 
a matter of public policy, and for both 
reasons Ought not to becomealaw. The 
business of a broker is certainly lawful, 
and not harmful to the general interests of 
society. There is, hence, no just occasion 
for taxing this business as a means of re- 
sir:ction. Apply the principle to other 
forms of business transactions—that of 
bouse-building, for example, or that of 
selling dry goods or groceries, and it wuuld 
not take a man of ordinary common sense 
long to see that the principle is a vicious 
one. It is no better when applied to bro- 
kers. The true rule of taxation is to tax 
property, and not busioess transactions. 

To tex a special class of these transac- 
tions, and leave all other classes exempt, 
would be an unjust discrimination against 
the former, of which those engaged therein 
migh: well complain. Moreover, the effect 
of such a tax, as that proposed in this bill, 
would be to furnish astrong temptation for 
the principle exchanges of this city to re- 
meve their business to the other side of 
Hudson River, where no such tax is im- 
posed; and thus the revenue object of tne 
bil] might be defeated altogether. A long 
experience shows that, as a rule in ordi- 
pary circumstances, the taxation of prop- 
erty, and not of business transactions, is 
the wise course to be pursued in raising 
revenue fr public purposes. 





THE DIRECT TAX OF 1861. 


Congress, by the Act of August 5th, 
1861, levied a direct tax upon the several 
states and territories of the United States, 
by the rule of apportionment according to 
population, as provided for in the Consti- 
tu:ion. The total amount of the tax was 
$20,000,000. The amount paid by tbe 
states and territories is $17,350,685. All 
the Nortbern states paid their quota in full. 
The amount remaining unpaid, almost all 
of it due from the Sou'hern states, is $2,- 
640,315. 

A bill has been passed by the House of 
Representatives, and favorably reported in 
the Senate by its Committee on Finance, 
which proposes to refund this tax to the 
states and territories that have paid their 
quota to the Government, and cancel the 
tax altogether in respect to those states and 
territories that have not done so, thus put- 
ting them all on the.same footing, so far 
as this tax is eoncerned. It is plain that 
this course should bepursued, orthat those 
states and territories . that have ngt paid 
their.proportion of the war tax .of 1861,, 





should be required to do so. The plan pro- - 


posed in this bill is probably the wiser way 
of disposing of the whole question. 1fpur- 
sued, New York State would receive back 





$2.613,918; Pennsylvania, $1,946,719; Ll- 


linois, 41,146,551; 
$824,581. 

Should this bill become a law, the Goy- 
ernment.in round numbers, including alow 
rate of interest, would have about $20,- 
000,000 to refund to the several states and 
territories entitled to their respective 
portions of this sum. This would lessen 
the surplus in the Treasury by tbis amount 
for at least one year, and if Congress keeps 
up its past rate in increasing the pension 
expenses of the G»vernment, it will not be 
long before there will be no surplus in the 
Treasury to be reduced by lessening Fed- 
eral taxes. The appropriation for pensions 
for the next fiscal year amounts to $75,- 
000 000. Remove all limitation of time from 
the Pension Arrears Act, as has been pro- 
posed in Congress, and our annual pension 
expenses would speedily exceed $100,000,- 
000. 


and Massachusetts, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








The local money market has undergone 
no important change since our last report. 
Loanable junds have been in good supply 
at easy rates of interest, and borrowers 
have bad no trouble in securing their needs. 
The demand was quite active from mer- 
cantile as well as from speculative sources, 
hence the large expansion of loans indi- 
cated by the bank statement. The rates of 
domestic exchange still rule against this 
center, ana accordingly the shipments of 
currercy hither have been comparatively 
light. Western advices report a good de- 
mand for money, but the currency move- 
ment to and from the country light. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ 
balances have been obtainable at 3@4}per 
cent. Tue offerings of commercial paper 
have continued liberal with a good demand 
from local as well as out-of-town banks. 
First-class indorsed bills, with sixty or 
ninety days to run, have been taken ac 44 
@5 per cent. discount, four months at 5@6, 
and good single-named paper at 6@7. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The Stock market bas been dull and feat- 
ureless with irregular but narrow fluctua 
tions. There is a steady undertone, and the 
readiness with which stocks are absorbed 
upon every decline, shows that there is no 
lack of contidence in the situation, but for 
the moment there has been an absence of 
stimulating features. The indifference of 
operators has led to an easier feeling and 
lower prices for all the prominent special- 
ties. The interest of foreigh traders ap- 
pears to be limited, and the absence of out- 
side speculation leaves the market almost 
wholly inthe hands of professionals and 
the room trading contingent. The follow- 
ing are the highest, lowest and closing quo- 


tations: 
Low- Clos- 
High- est. tine. 
Sales. eat. Feb. \9th. 


Adams Express.. 2 WG 143% 44 







Alton & T. H.... ie) ey eh 
American Express... 6 lls KO 1s 
A., T. & B. Fé........ + B10 99% 98% Swe 
Atlantic & Pacitic............++. 4415 13% 12 12 
Boston A. L. Pf..........-ce000 lwo 2 2 103 
Buff., Roch & Pitts............. 107% 36 S436 3 
Dameron COR)...cccceeeecveeeses 183% 4 “% & 
Canada Southern 7198 «489 8 (6 BB% 
Canadian Pacific 2270 «63 GO% 61% 
Central Iowa... 85 0C<C COCK C1 
Central Pacific........00- «sees 3.060 Bh 86 | (86% 
©. & Ohio ist pf.........0 + «eens 12 C6 1 16 
Obi, & AMON... 6... cceeeee ee ceeees 6 143 43 143 
Chicago and N. W.... .....s000« 18,282 Llbkg 118% 114% 
Chicago & N. W. pf...ccee+e-ess 470 140 «180% 140 
Chi, Bur. & Q.........0e0e eveeeene 1872 140% i40 140 
Chicago, M. and St. P........... 97,186 OM lg D1I¢ 
Chic,, M. & St. P. pf........ " 131 12034 1203g 120% 
Obi., RB. 1. & Pac........-..00+ 700 126% 12634 12656 
Chi.,8t. L. & P......... soccetenen 800 «17% «CW ITH 
Chbi., St. L. & P. pf..........0000 600 «BIN BB A 
Cin., 1, St, L. & C....---000ee 4,034 104 95g 108% 
Cin,, W. & B, ph......ccceseceeee su 9 as 9 
Oe Gre OU. BW Trcccecccecessccsccccree SC KA OB 
ColoradoCos 14% .39 3736 38K 
Col., H, V. & Tol... .....-0-eeeeee 4,260 3635 S556 35% 
Consol. Coal.........----ssereees eo 2 2 2a 
Consol. Gas CO... .-..eecereeeeeee 4200 8 & UH 
Den. & k. G, W 200 By Bk Bk 
Det,, Hills & B. W.......+...++- m0 «619% «618% 18% 
Del. and Hudson.. 4,070 108 10dds W2% 


0 
Delaware. Leckswans & Wn.. 115,470 = 13734 185i4 13636 


Don, & R. G..... 6.00 eeeesereneee so Uy uM 
Dub, & Sioux City.............. 4081 OO 58 58% 
E. T., V. & Ga., new............ 1201 13% BS 18% 
E. T. & Va., & G, lst pf......... 3154 Ty % 77 
E. T., Va. &G. 2d pf.......... 4001 2 BH 2 








Wsils, Fargo Ex.... 
Western U. Tel..... 


U. 8. BOND2. 
The demand for Governments was light, 


but prices were firm. The closing quota- 
tions were as follows: 


368, WL, “ar. “Toa v Mater ~— 
4 rex ‘ urrency 68, "#6. - 
4248, 1891, coup.. | Qurrency ta Wi, « 
$8, Oi. reg...... 26% tes Guzzeney @. ‘97 181 = 
ivi, coup.. "8g (28%) Jurreney be. "8. 4 - 
‘nree per cents. led Durrency es. W.uig = 


BANK STOOKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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BANK STATEMENT. 


The statement of the New York City As- 
sociated Banks, issued on Saturday last, 


showed an increase in loans of $1,763,300, 


+ 


following table gives figures in detail: 


Legal Net 
Deposits 





SEEREEREEEAEEE 


Loula., N. A. & C......000..0000 30 8 @& 
con...... Jecceccecee - S564 166% 15535 eK 
r BARA. «2000000020008 < - us 
Mexican Central... wo 4 a 
Mich. Cemftral............. ..0008 “$35 88% «BBE 89% 
Mil. & L. B_& W........00.2000- 300 8106 69% 70% 
Mil. & L. 8.& W. pf............. 1,882 9976 9036 Wg 
Minn, & St. L........ ... 20 «619 )«|©618K 18% 
Minn. and St. L., pf............ 200 «43% «48 43g 
Missouri Pacific.................. 2.966 10834 1073¢ 10734 
Mo,, Kan. & Tex...........csseee 35,589 Bi Ws 81% 
re 25 8 «6 is 16 
Morris & Essex. ° 220 «14036 140 «14036 
Nash., ©, & 8t-L ceoee 1,700 86 HOC BBG 
New Central Coal.............. 100 IW, 173 173 
Tid¢ GO WH 
11336 11234 118% 
U% Wy Wh 
61% tO 613; 
2 «620s (8 
9% 6% #7 
2 ws 19 
107 6% 106% 
3% B34 BB% 
1234 70 76 
l4 1% 
386 865 387 
216 2K 
434 4134 4835 
3 2s 2 
505% 584 593g 
2746 264 2s 
3 .% 2 
184 17% 18 
10244 10155 102 
B36 Bi%{ 8234 
56% 6655 fbhy 
36% 3 = BBS 
88% 8734 87% 
14534 14536 14535 
Philadelphia Gag Co.:............. 220 109 105 9 
Pullman P. Car. Co........... ove Lbdd 145% 145 145% 
| ee te 4 UG 18 
Rens. & Saratoga...... ......... 121 167 «1167's «167 
hs SE ME save cestcen evcctbcctsé 1,200 11% ll 1136 
Rich & W. P...... i 151,197 4754 4356 4434 
Be, BF We. Bh cccsccssnccesese 2,041 81% 79 8 
ee ae ee ee a 6 8 8&8 
ie A Gs Bika thiciti ce ccinisbcka Sou BBG ASG B17, 
Bt. L. GS. FL Phe-ecececesseseeee 200 65% BG 6536 
St. L. & S, F. lst pt.............. 980 113g Listy 113% 
St. Paul & Duluth................ 550 61 éu% 60% 
Bt. PLE D. heeeceeeeee cceeeeseee 200 10995 10935 L955 
ot. P.and Omaha, ...,.........006 3270 496 @ 49 
8t. P. and Omaha, pt............. 470 «108%, 108 Ss 108 
St. P., M. and M.............40... 4155 196 15 118% 
South Carolina.............0+.... oo 6U8lCUsB 
ZOE, BUS Grccnccccccccercecessse. BD 8B 84% 
Tol, & Obi0 C. pf........c0000..6. SUL 5846 BIH b7K 
Tenn. Coal & L.......0..5.ceeeee L110 4 4 46 
Bb. FOO & GS. Jo. ccccccccccccccccces 2 #30 «633 «(BO 
tfexas & Pacific.............. 2,200 295% 41% 22 
SECO PEGE... < coccccccccresesocs 
Onion Pacific........... 





showed a decrease in the reserve of $3,130- 
400. Thesurplus now amounts to $15,- 
479,200. The changes in the averages 


a decrease in specie of $1,884,600, a de- 
crease in legal tenders of $1,493,9U0, a de- 
crease in net deposits of $999,400, anda 
decrease in circulation of $10,700. The 


: 
: 
it 


1,697,600 811.400 = 7,131, 80y 
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BSt’teof N.Y.. 4,108,800 53%,000 354,100 = 4, 104,100 

Am. Ex....... 16,782,000 5,569,000 983,000 17,013,000 

Commerce.. 17,627,200 4,197,600 1,113,100 13,687,200 

Broadway .. 5,815,500 —. 757,700 310,900 5, 138,400 

Mercantile.. 7,308,800 1,662,700 899,700 8,083,700 

Pacific....... 2.429.500 627,700 141,600 =—-2,756,900 

Republic... 8,703,90 1,637,300 489.300 9,093,900 

Chatham... 4,7/5,900 1,084,300 235,700 5,158,000 
People’s..... 1,961,500 343.100 107,500 §=—- 2,460,000 
N.America. 2,977.600 50,500 235,900 8,467,800 
Hanover.... 11,687,100 2,956,200 502,600 18, 65.500 
frving..... 8,074,000 672,50 172,900 =: 8,160,000 
Citizene’.. 2,782,900 718,600 149,800 «=: 8, 130,89 
Nassau.... 2,910,000 191,200 423,600 = 3,345,200 
Market... . 8.127.000 578,500 104,200 2.625.000 
Bt.Nicbolas < 2.127,700 173.200 74,800 1,800.000 
Bhoe & Lea. 3,254,000 662,000 231,000 8,547, 00 
Corn Excn 6.398.600 882,000 140.000 5,763.80 
Contine’tal, 4,672,100 964,300 447,700 =——-5 487,200 
Oriental. 2,178,000 380,000 244.u0) 2,820,100 
Imp & Tra. 21,117,800 5,731,300 972,60) 24,385,200 
Park.... 21,496,900 5,519,300 §=—- 1,887.u00 26.265, 800 
North River  1,940,0w 11,000 158,000 2,036,000 
East River.. 1,213,000 263.800 96,400 =: 1,074,100 
Fourth Nat. 17,322,000 5,721,000 1,261,000 20, 143,00 
Central Nat.  8,589,u00 2,004,000 891,000 9,692,000 
Second Nat 8,254,000 714,000 315,v00 4.153.000 
Ninth Nat. 5,704,200 1,377,600 269,900 6,332,700 
First Nat'l. 22,506,600 5,073,500 496,400 28,097,100 
Third Nat.. 5,454,700 1,449,708 307.200 5,985,700 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,484,9u 231,100 122,700 +=—:1,339, 100 
Bowery ... 2,589,300 358,300 324,900 2,697,5°0 
N.¥.Cou'ty 2,212,500 650,500 119,200 2,812, 100 
Ger.-Amer. 2,752,200 356,500 188,200 = 2,523,900 
Chase.....  5.178,100 1,258,700 272,400 6,304,800 
Fifth Ave., 3.434.300 769,800 94,400 . 3,516,8v0 
Germ'’nEx, 2,621,800 300.000 260,000 8,088.10 
Germania... 2,479,500 127,800 309,500 2,663,400 
U. 8. Nat’) 5,267,600 1,273,200 72,400 5 550,600 
Lincoln N’l —2.426,700 683,100 140,900 3,(80, 500 
Garfield N’1 1,741,300 344,200 166,400 1,899.300 
Fifth Nat.. 1,456,700 353,900 1€8,300 1,688,706 
Bk. Metrup.  3,815,60e 1,067,200 168,800 4.666.400 
West Side.. 1,784,000 313,200 213,400 = 2,059,800 
Seaboard... 2, 70.500 441,500 127,66 2,176,800 
Sixth Nat’L 1,748,600 __ 1,00 100,160 2,250,100 


Total.. us 8367.350, 000 891,847, 200 821,776, 776, 700 $391,778 778,80 800 
Ine, ine, Dee, Ine, 
Comparisons $1,763,300 $1,884,600 $1,493.900 992,40 
Olearings for the week ending Feb. 19th. ..637,961,508 07 


do. do. do, Feb. 12th... 665,080,647 67 
Balances for the week ending Feb. 19th... 37,146,9 26 9 
do. do. do. Feb. 12th... 27,028,502 35 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Special attention is called to the five per 
cent. registered and coupon water work 
trust bonds of the National Water Work 
Investment Company of this city. This 
Company has a capital of $500,000, and the 
directors are well-known business men in 
this city and in Pailadelphia. These bonds 
were placed on the market in January and 
have nearly all been sold; a limited amount 
are now offered for sale by the well-known 
banking-house of Post, Martin & Co., of 
this city, of whom all information may be 
obtained upon inquiry regarding the char- 
acter of the bonds. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank of this city, do- 
ing business at 147 Avenue D., supplies 
banking facilities for a large section of the 
East side contiguous to the greatiron works 
and other large manufacturing establish- 
ments in the vicinity. Last week in refer. 
ring to our statement of the New York City 
Banke, published in our issue of the 8d 
inst., we stated that the net profits of the 
Eleventh Ward Bank were $13,685,73. 
They were, in fact, at the publication of 
the last quarterly statement $92,117.91. 
This upon a capital stock of $100,000shows 
we think, that the affairs of the Bank are 
well managed and will compare favorably 
with any of the city banks. 

The American Loan and Trust Company 
of this city has declared a dividend of three 
per cent. payable March Ist. The stock of 
the Company has sold for 141,but the aver- 
age price is about 130. 

A Washington dispatch says that it is ex- 
pected that a call for $10,000,000 three per 
cent. bonds will be issued soon, and that 
the entire three per cent. loan, of which 
there is now about $40,000,000 outstanding, 
will be entirely extinguished before the 1st 
of July. Congress adjourns sine die in a 
week or two, and there is no prospect that 
any measures for the relief of tue National 
Banks affected by the cancellation of these 
bonds will. be passed. Less activity in 
devising means for spending the surplus 
revenue of the Government, and more 
attention to the great economic questions 
that are likely to affect the financial pros- 
perity of the country, would have been 
more commendable. 

No more satisfactory evidence of the 
local character of the Nationa! bavks could 
be required than that furnished by the 
Comptroller of the Currency in his annual 
report. A statement is thefe présented 
which shows that, of a total of 7,116.894 
shares of National bank capital, 6,426 320 
(or over 90 per cent.) are held by residents 
of the state in whic the respective banks 
aré Icéatéd. This average is prétty gener- 
ally maintaiied in the Eaitérn, Northern 
atd Southern States. In some of the far 





Western states and territories the average 
is smaller, owing to their great dependence 
upon outside capital. But the exceptions 
are few where léss than 70 per cent. of the 
total number of shares are owned by resi- 
dents. We question if the State banks can 
show slarger percentage of resident own- 
ere, and it is very certain that few corpora. 
tions, financial or commercial, having large 
capital, are leas in the control of outside 
capital. Another fact which the Comp- 
troller brings out very clearly is, that the 
National banks are not controlled by large 
capitslists. Over 50 per cent. of the share- 
holders of these institutions own only ten 
shares or less, the actual number being 
117,974 out of a total of 223,583. There are 
78,781 others who own more than ten 
sbares, but not over fifty shares each, so 
that 196,755 (or 88 per cent.) of all the Na- 
tional bank stockholders of the country 
own from one share to fifty shares each, or 
from $100 to $5,000. The average number 
of shares owned by stockholders is thirty- 
two, or about $3,200 in value. This is a 
complete denial of the proposition that the 
National banks are in the nature of a mo- 
nopoly, or are coatrolled by a privileged 
class. 

It appears that the loss on gold coin in 
Great Britain, by wear and abrasion, ac- 
cording to an estimate printed in Rhodes’s 
Journal of Banking, that the sovereigns in 
circulation were .64 of one per cent. below 
the full standard value, while the half-sov- 
ereigns were 1.63 per cent. below. The 
Director of the Mint has since issued a 
report, in which he states that in this 
country botb the legitimate and fraudulent 
abrasion of coin is probably below that of 
any other country, on account of the econ- 
omy of circulation of gold coin. The Di- 
rector says that, in the case of gold coin 
of the United States tested upon a large 
a3 well as upon a small scale, all old coin 
have hitherto been found strictly within 
the limit of tolerance of fineness and about 
the same as new coin. Upon the recoin- 
age, in 1873, of $16,000,000 of light gold 
coin, the fineness was found, in no single 
melt, to be below .899. No systematic in- 
vestigations on an adequate scale have 
been made in this country to determine 
the loss by actual wear on gold coin, but 
such experiments as have been made indi- 
cate that the abrasion under passed con- 
ditions of circulation has been from 1} to 
2 per cent. a century. 

The important bank tax case, involving 
the legality of over $2,000,000 of taxes on 
National banks in the City of New York, 
has been advanced on the United States 
Supreme Court Calendar, ard is set down 


for argument on the first day after the 
February recess. The decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States will 
be awaited with interest. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 


Make Telegraphic Trans- 
fers of Money. 
MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points im the United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United 
States on foreign countries, 


S-A-Kean-&-C° 


ootttiinaes” BANKERS 


Interest on Time Deposits. Collections. 
Foreign Exchange. 


BONDS "3x, 
MONT OAD. 


And other 4 to 8 per cent. Securities, and will also buy 
the same. 


100 WASHINGTON ST., - GHIGAGO. 
New Yor« Orrics, United B’EBid'ng, B’y andWall 8t. 
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FIVE PER CENT. 
Registered and Coupon Water 
Work Trust Bonds 


OF THE 
NATIONAL WATER WORKS INVEST- 


MENT COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Secured by the pledge of Six Per Cent. Water Bonds 
deposited with the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. 


DIRECTORS. 

George F. Baker, President First National Bank, 
New York, 

©. C. Pomeroy, of Messrs. Post, Martin & Co, New 
York, 

E. W. Clark, of Messrs. E. W. Clark & Oo., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

H. C. Fahnestock, Vice-President First National 
Bank, New York. 

F. M. Colstoa, of Messrs, Wilson, “Colston & Co., 
Bajtimore, Md. 

Theodore C. Woodbury, of Messrs. Woodbury & 
Moulton, Portland, Me. 

Archer N, Martin, of Messrs, Post, Martin & Co., 
New York. 

These bonds. the direct obligation of the National 
Water Works Investment Company, have the follow- 
ing advantages to investors: 

First—As security, a direct charee against the capi- 
tal of The National Water Works Investment Com- 
pany, amounting to $500,000. 

Second- Tne benefit of the trained talent, experi- 
ence and judement of the experts employed by The 
Nationel Water Works Investment Company and the 
business judgment of its directors. 

Third—Constantly increasing security. The munic- 
ipalities, either directly or otherwise, make euch con- 
tracts with the water works companies as to give 
them practically the exclusive right to supply water. 
Every increasein the population increases the de- 
mand for water, and the contequent revenue of the 
company; as the city grows, therefore, the revenueof 
the water company and the security of these bonds 
correspondingly increase. 

Fourth—The company sees that, as greater security 
to the bonds which it purchases, assignments are 
made by the local water company directly toa trust 
company of the revenue delivered from the city for 
fire protection, etc., for the benefit of the bondhold- 
ers, 80 that the investor will have the further secur- 
ity of the municipal obligation in addition to that of 
the local company and that of the National Water 
Works Investment Company. 

These bonds will, therefore, combine the advan- 
tages of Municipal Obligation, Direct Obligation*f 
the Local Water Works Company and the Absolute 
pi a a of the National Water Works investment 


Te is in believed that these securities are an sheolutely 
safe investment, based on an Ln eye to = ex- 
istence of every commanity. cee most strin- 
gent provisions for the Orohection of Xhe inventor, 
vertibiity. the additional advantages of ready con- 
ver 
hese bonds a sale in denominations of $1,000, 
$500 and 8:00 


POST, ee & CO., BANKERS, 
Pine Street. New York. 


A. S. HATCH & CO, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bougbt 
and sold on commission at the New York Steck 
Exchange, or inthe open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. * 

ONITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 
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reas 
HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 


PRIME INVESTMENT BONDS, 


6s and 7% 


Payable in New York IN GOLD. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


CHRYSTIE & JANNEY, 


BANKERS, % AND % NASSAU St., N.Y. _ 
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@. ¥. SHUTT, Grand Forks, Dak 

















UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depositors for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, admunistrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of bual- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 

ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 


DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHABLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 


CLINTON GILBERT, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
DANIEL D. LORD, GEO, HENRY WARREN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISS, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

WM. W. PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN J. ASTOR, 
Ng ly A. STEWART, 


w. een — 
WiAs, 8, 


BUCKINGHAM. ILLIAM PROCKEPELLER 
BEN NEY fk. LA ESO, ALEXANDER E RR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, sec 


LOUIS @ HAMPTON, “Aswistant Secretary: 


W. 8. LAWSON & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 


meee, 3 Bonds Geet. Provisions and Miecellaneous 

Securi bougbt and sold on commission, for cash 

on marain. Market letter issued upon applica- 
tion. Investment securities a specialty. 


Private Wires to Chicago, Bcston and Philadelvhia 


F. E. Trowbridge, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos. 3 & 5 Broad or 293 Wall Streets. 


(BRANCH OFFICE, 290 Broapway, N: ¥.) 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Excbange National Bank, Ameri- 
can Savicgs Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 








etc., etc. 

Securities bought and eold on 2xommission, for cash 
or on Margin. inguin po qretetiouniy responded 
to. Correspondence solicit 
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HAYDEN &< DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER, CULO., 
oo to investors se. well selected loans on im- 
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Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
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offers Guaranteed Lowa Mortgages. 
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ommercial, in cotton hosiery and light underwear from . FISH. 
Gj first hands, and « freer demand was re- Mail Order Department. Mackerel, Fancy,No, 1, ¥ DLL, (200 Ibs.) 924 00 
DRY GOODS. ported by leading jobbers. Heavy shirts boneless, 60 ® bors, 8b 1% 

% 1b. ™ “ 

Tue transactions in the market for dry ae peru rhe arn — J ACKSON’S Halibut, iceland, smoked, # — . 10 
goods for the past week were moderately Herring, Medium, scaled, @ box...... . 19 


active, notwithstanding there was a com- 
paratively small representation of out-of- 
town buyers on hand. Since the collapse 
of the freight handlers’ strike, the distribu- 
tion of goods has gone on without inter- 
ruption, which has had much to do with 
the establishment of the good feeling that 
now exists throughout the trade. A very 
fair business was done in some descriptions 
of spring and summer goods with a good 
re-order demand from the West and Svuth- 
west. Toward the end of the week there 
was quite an influx of retailers on the mar- 
ket and considerable business was done in 
re-assortments. The jobbing trade was 
somewhat sluggish, but leading jobbers 
are in good spirits, because their sales 
siace the opening of the year bear a favor- 
able comparison with the corresponding 
time in former seasons, despite the recent 
brief lull in business. Thetone of the gen- 
eral market continues firm, and there is no 
pressure on the part of agents to sell staple 
cotton goods at current quotations. Col- 
lections in most parts of the country con- 
tinue fair to good, but retailers in some 
sections of the South are understood to be 
somewhat dilatory in their settlemente, 
because of the inability of their customers 
to pay up as promptly as usual. 
COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS 
The business of the cotton g ods depart- 
ment was moderate, with a fair movement 
on account of previous orders. Agents 
prices for plain avd colored cottons are 
firmly maintained, and stocks have never 
been in better shape than at present. 
Brown sheetings and drills are in fair 
demand by converters and exporters, and 
many brands continue sold ahead of pro- 
ductico. Bleached shirtiags, cambrics and 
wide shectings are in steady but moderate 
request, as are corset j:ans and sateens, 
and cotton flannels are attracting a good 


@PMeal of attention from large buyers. Col- 


ored coticns, as denims, ticks, cheviots, 
fancy woven shirtings, checks, stripes, 
plaids and cottonades are severally in fair 
demand, and agents are making steady 
deliveries of white goods. Agents report 
a steady demand for dress ginghams by 
personal selection and through the medium 
of orders, and desirable makes are in very 
light supply and firm in price. Staple 
checks and fancies are moving steadily, 
and standard makes continue sold in 
advance of prcduction. Wash fabrics, as 
fancy crinkled seersuckers, zepbyrs, seer- 
sucker stripes, chambrays, corded and 
tufted effects, jacquards, bouretter, etc., 
are doing well. There was a good, steady 
movement in all-wool and worsted dress 
fabrics in executicn of back orders, and a 
fair amount of new business was trans- 
acted by the commission houses. Fancy 
cotton dress goods, as brocades, jacquards- 
bourette and tufted styles, etc. , continue in 
steady request by package buyers, and 
desirable makes are well sold up and firm 
in price. 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

Business in heavy weight coatings has 
been somewhat disappointing, as compari- 
son shows that the amount is at least one- 
third less than it was this time last year. 
Satinets and doeskin jeans are quiet, ex 
cept in delivery on back orders. Some 
samples of new lines of cloakings are out, 
and the indications are that special atten- 
tion is shown in the direction of bringing 
out more attractive patterns in checks. 
Staple and fancy dress fabrics remain quiet 
at first hands, as far at least as new busi- 
ness is concerned, but the deliveries on 
back orders are still absorbing a considera- 
ble portion of current production, and 
prices are therefore holding quite firm on 
all-wool goods generally. Carpets are 
selling fairly in moderate quantities, and, 
except perhaps in the instance of in- 
grains, supplies are in very fair shape. 

Union cassimeres have fared relatively 
better than any other class of fabrics, 
although very fair results with some lines 
of all fancies are noted. Yarn and piece- 
dyed worsteds, to all accounts, are very 
backward Foreign goods of this charac- 
ter are competing very keenly with domes. 
tic product. There wasa fair movement 





placed with commission, houses. Wool 
hosiery was in irregular demand, and a 
fair business was done in Jerseys. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The business of the foreign goods depart- 
ment remains quict. yuo Joe trade 
as yet has not developed sufficient activity 
to necessitate supplemental purchases of 
the more staple fabrics; while high novel- 
ties seem to be given only moderate atten- 
tion. The display of dress fabrics in the 
local market is not of unusual character, 
and, while the variety is almost endless, 
there seems to be no heavy stock of any 
particular line of goods. There is little 
doing in piece silks, velvets or satins, and 
ribbons are momentarily quiet. Linens are 

selling to a very fair extent at steady prices, 
and of white goods the distribution is quite 
up to a full average. Embroideriee and 
laces are quiet at first hands, and as regards 
hosiery, about the same is tobe remarked. 
The clothing woolens trade, while of fair 
volume, is not wholly satisfactory. The 
imports of dry goods at this port for the 
past week and since January ist, 1887, com- 
pare as follows with the same period of 





last year: 

Forthe week. 1887. 1886, 
@ntered at the port.... ...... $3,270,898 $2,085,268 
Thrown om the market,...... 8,477,083 2,221,883 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 20,907 473 17,704,006 
Thrown on the market....... 20,918,712 18,168,863 
OF THE 


Ds, Jagger's Danitary Woolen 
System Ce. of Mew York, 


This company commenced business last June in 
New York, at Nos. #27 and #29 Broadway, as a branch 
of the London House of the same name, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the wholesale and retail trades of 
the Untted States with goods of the system as devised 
by Dr, Jaeger. The premites secured on Broadway 
between 12th and 13th Streets, have proved admirably 
adapted to the Retail Trade, while the warehouse 
and store adjoining, forming an IL, to 12th Street, fur- 
nish ample room for further development of the 
Wholesale Department. The popular inquiry for 
these goode, coupled with the demand from mer- 
chants, to purchase at Wholesale, has resulted ine 
determination to follow the English precedent and 
form a Limited Liability Company, with a Capital 
Stock of #750,0U0, to be divided into 7,500 shares of 
8100 each, to be known as 


The Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen 
System Co. (Limited), 


The new company will own absolutely all the rights 
of the present English company to the United States 
pusiness; the good will of the same; the registered 
TRADE Marx, and the sole right to its use; and the 
sole control and right of manufacture and sale, in 
the United States and the Territories thereof, of 
articles of underwear, clothing, bedding, and other 
articles for domestic purposes, made according to 
Dr. Jaeger’s system, and generally called “ Normal” 
articles, The unprecedented success of the business 
since its establishment in America, less than s year 
ago, fully justifies the assurance that, with the above 
capitalization, aten per cent. investment can at once 
be realized, with a future increase as the business 
expands, 

As each shareholder will naturally become a pur- 
chaser of the goods and an advocate and exemplar of 
thesystem, itis preferable that small subscriptions 
be encouraged, and the whole amount thus distrib- 
uted among a large number of holders. 

The Preliminary Subscription List will be opened at 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co.'s Store, 
Nos. 637 and 829 Broadway, New York, where all sub- 
scriptions will be entered in the order of their recep- 
tion. 

The Prospectus of the proposed Company, together 
with full information, can be obtained on application, 
either by letter or in person at the same address. 

L. C. HOPKINS, Manager. 

REFFERENCE I8 MADE BY PERMISSION TO 
MESSRS. 8. V. WHITE &,CO.,Bankers, 7,Wall St.,N.Y. 
MESSRS. KESSLER & CO., Bankers, 68 Wall St., N.Y 
MBSSRS. H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York. 

BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, New York. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


Laces, Embroideries, White Govds, 
Linens, Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, Notions, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, Curtains, 
etc. 

BROADWAY & GRAND STREET, 
New Vork, 








MOURNING STORE. 


Pepsin Orders a Specialty. 


Gesire to call attention to our “ MAIL 
oRDER Medes phy ig tet ” which ie been 
greatly enlarged and improved, ape n co 
sequence (3 are now able to fill'all orders by 

re. 


he advantages 
York are so great 


The great feature of this de- 
partment will be the sending of 
all goods that amount to $5.00 
and over free of all Mail or Ex- 
press charges. 

This will enable persons ordering of us by 
mailto receive their oods at exactly the 
same prices they would pay if buying in 
person at our counters. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 Broadway, bet. 9th and 10th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 











WEEKLY DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS 
MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 2st, 1887. 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 


74@ 13¢ | Park Mills........ —@ 9 
@.... —@ ig | Renfrew......... —@ 8 
6% White M’n’fg Co., 
—@ 6% staple.......... T@ 1% 





1. —@ U3 | Whittenton.... .1@7% 
—@ 6% | York Fancy...... 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





“ 


7 @i7 ee 
E #8 <2 Wil > eth 37 64@ 6% 


Agawam, F.36— @— aa a sc 54 @ 5% 
Aflendale.. .1-412 @12x — @ 6% 
8414 @I5 XXX40 7K@ 8 
bed 9416 @IT Lyman A...45— @10 
Appleton, 4.36 6%@ T usetts : 
da. 6 — @ 5% BB. ..36 5%@ 5% 
R... @ 6% Crcesce 30 44@ 4% 
Atlantic A. 4 x6 7 Stand..36 6%@ 6% 
H...36 6%@ 6% | Mystic Rivers6 5%@ 6 
sa P88 Hoh 4 5% Nasnua, s. . 4 The TK 
« 2D...88 6% R...36 64@ 6% 
“ LL.36 54@ 5% « 0...30— @ 5% 
“ V,..31 — 6 “ F,..42 9 @ 9K 
Bedford, R..30 4% @ 4% | Newm’ket,G36 — @ 54 
Boott, FF...36 6@ 7 36 5 @ 5% 
© Biciove 40 7 @T% “ N.36 5%@ 6 
© Bissiee 36 6Y@ 6% “ DD.36 54@ 5K 
“ gterling36 5%@ 6 Pacific, Ex..36 — @ — 
Broadway...36 52 5g * H...3-—- @— 
Conestoga W36 — @6 Pep'rellEtines9 6K%@ T 
* 8..338 — @5% * 36 
“ G..30— @ 5% “ 
« ..2— @5 “ 
ContinentalC36 6%@ 6% “ 
“ D 1M@ 1% “ 
Dwight, X..30 5 @ 5% “ 
Be 54 @ 5 * ...10419 @20 
“ Z, 5Ka@ 6 ae 2 @%2 
Enterprise..36 53¢@ 5% | Pequot, A...36 6%@ 7 
Exeter, A.. 36 54@ 5% “ ™%a8 
& 5... .58 5 wh ee 4511 @l2 
First Prize. .36 @— | Piedmont...36 6 @ 6 
Great Falls. J36 “BK 6 | Pocasset, E..40 Th @ 73 
SS... dhe 3% — @6 “ " C..36 64@ 6 


KR 
: > 
8 
| 
® 
a 
x 








* D.4010 @10% | Utica........ 36 — @ 4% 
Indian Orchard : “ ex. h’vy4o — @9 
AA. ° 64@ 6% | page ee 483— @13 
“ KEE.. @ 6 seer eens - a 1736 
« DW. oe 6K@ $4 ¢iecqoad @223¢ 
* DW.40— @ Ix © scvescs ae 
“ “Yard- W’chusett, A386 64@ 7 
atick"36 — @ = -.30 — % 
Laconia ....7-4— @l44 | Wamsutta...40— @ 
6 4 84— G16 pe ---59 19 @20 
S404 — CIS a 7930 @82% 
o aged — @w “ 89 32546 @35 
Langley, A..36 — @6 res 99 35 
A.. @ 54 “s ..108 40 @423g 
* ouedT = 4% 
DENIMS. 
(notes --- 13K @14 Everett,blue.. 12 @12i 
Sieg @ 7% | Otis, BB....— 11 @1t 
Co x . m bi Pear! River... 123¢@18 
EST oeewe © 11 @12 Warren, AXA. 12 @12% 
Columb “ BB... 11 @11l 
SxX blue 2 11 @12 | York blue....— @18 
PRINTS. 
Albion.......... —@ 5 | Mallory.........—@ — 
Allen’s Fancy... —@ 54 | Manchester..... —-@é 
erican..... — @& 5 | Merrimack...... —@6 
Arnold’s ....... -@ ic Fancy...— @ 6 
OOD  occcces —@ 6 Richmond’s. ....— @ 6 
Cones' —@ 5 ce he solid 
Dunneil’s Fancy —@ 6 black . —@ 6 
Caress ooen Victoria solids. 4X%@ 5 
Steel River.. ‘<2 5g or - 
Hamilton ........ _ A PS 71@ 8 
Harmony, fancy. a 4g Waverly shirt a 
Hartel’s rancy.. —@ 53 | Windsor Fancy..—@ 6 








Weekly Blarket Review. 
WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 

(Por the Week ending Saturday, February 19th, 1887. 


COFFEE. 
BOERS... ccccccccccovcces ee ccccce 
FMB. votveccces stivchedennees pecugn es 213¢ @25 
Maracnibo.......ccccccc-cccccccccess = an” 
Tirovcsccrlen cece. a Game 
TEA. 


‘apan, as ae FC 
“ “ 
} a erga ~chenene permet o 
English Breakfast, ‘ Sheliewed 
SUGAR, 

Cut Loaf, Cubes. ............+- 7 
a aes eee 
Granulated, Standard.......... a 


Standara 


MOLASSES. 
la Tntanen 


Barbados i bh, 


eee eeesee 


vatievsbedbul> 











FLOUR, MEAL, Ero, 


va deancdgeneas o0aé 5 80 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. 

Wheat, hig RS Boa sic sacheswde 6 50 
Minn. Spring best ere SF 
ew Process, Winter Wheat....... 5 25 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat........ 5 60 
OD | RR Sa eee eres -. 490 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process ....... ee 
Bea Bs DOI. oo c5is sade ce cssece 5 00 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 10 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat................ -. 5 00 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat 4 90 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 8 85 
Superlative Graham Flour, bebes -- 500 

— Graham Flour, cases, 12 . 
Servbisesdjansiabe: Jeeves 90 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 3 75 








@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
Mess, IPD écccnkaces 700 @ 900 
Packet, Lad ae - 1000 @10 50 
Megats 
12@ 18 
— @ 8 
TH@ 1% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... «= @ 81 
Prime Creamery, tubs...............— @ 28 
Choice Dairy, new, Nea ae ioter — @ 2% 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs......17 @ 20 
Bak oo cc ccccses ee. Kn thdd coabenee 1 @ 16 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, smal]. ........s.+0-000-— @ 15 
Pine Wiate Daseecy......... tt eseeeeem @ 1G 
| ong = A smetuseebeses’é —@ 18 
apple, large size, 4 in case........— @4 25 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case......— @8 25 
Schweitzer American, F Bia<rase 0 0 cece 15 
LARD. 
ne ome, Se See onentean se: 
Half bt: nbeneesoncreseaeepaoesenel 
Wooden tubs of 60 ibs. san enetenaac wen coces =<» 8% 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid........ ee = 
er > ecace 2ente 
Western, fresh-laid................. ite WK 
TAmePeGGhs. 00. cccccce Sceckhésade —- @— 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... —1044@— 18 
Philadelphia, Springs........... -13 @—1 
State and Western, Springs.....-11 @— 12 
Fowda. o-oo soevecseserecereeseem HL @— 12 
Spring Ducks esate 18 @— 16 
oeneese Poccce béeneccese —-6 @s8 
VEGETABLES 
Potatoes, > deuaess -- $1 00@2 25 
- My... s0cababes -» 1 75@2 25 
Onions, Red, BURDES. crenduceateesan 1 75@2 00 
White, per eget faa 4 00@5 50 
gt SR SE re ree 2 00@6 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl......... 1 25@2 60 
ee | | Speer: 1 00@1 26 
Turnipe, white, per bbl............ - 1 50@2 25 
Beets, ids kndegnddubetairecwen 1 00@1 50 
Carrots,per 100 bunches........ . -- 7@1 00 
L OP GR sub cescccanctedddves 50@1 60 
Parsnips, per bbl..... a, céseegtee eos 75@1 26 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per crate... 2 olan 50 
> Jersey, per crate...... 2 15 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Orangee, Fia., choice to fancy,per box 2 25@8 50 
Apples, Baldwin, per Me iikest cea 2 50@ 4 00 
‘*  Greenings, per bbi ........ 3 00@ 4 00 
$s age s, Per eae 2 00@ 3 00 
—— piabeccucoeis 2 50@ 3 00 
“ “arf Je BB. onee 2 50@ 3 00 
Bickory Nuts, per éacs vaseae’ .& Sr ae 
Booted; 968 Bs. dei dectscdecce 9@ 15 


§ @ 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











the Independent. 


THE LARGEST, THE ABLEST, AND THE BEST RELIGIOUS AND 
LITERARY WEEKLY. 





Special Announcement. 


Arrangements have been made that justify the promise that the columns of THz 
INDEPENDENT for the coming year will be far more interesting, instructive and attractive, 
in every particular than ever before. 

Tue following is a partial list of the contributions that will appear. We will 
publish articles, 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL, 
BY 


F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

A. Crevetanp Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 

Tuomas M. Crarx, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 

Howarp Oscoop, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y. 

Pror. Wa. M. Tayrtor, D.D., of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 

A. J. Gorpon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

James Freeman Ciarkk, D.D., Church of Disciples, Unitarian of Boston, Mass. 

W. R. Huntinerton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

W. 8. Rawsrorp, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

Joun Hatt, D.D., LL.D, of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. New York. 

Howarp Crossy, D.D., Fourth Ave. Presbyterian Church of New York. 

Txeropors L. :- meee D.D., LL.D., Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian Church of Brook- 

lyn, N. Y. 

T. T. Munazr, D.D., of the United Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn. 

Dantet Curry, D.D., LL.D., Editor Methodist Review, of New York. 

Pror. Grorer R. Crooks, D.D., LL.D., Drew Theological Seminary. 

Wituiam Taytor, Missionary Bishop of Africa. 

AvexanpER MoKenziz, D.D., First Congregational Church of Cambridge, Mass. 

Pror. H. E. Jaooss, D.D., Lutheran, ot Philadelphia. 

Joun H. Vincent, D.D., of Plaintield, N. J. 

— F. — D.D., Tompkins Ave. Congregational Church of Brook- 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D.. LL.D.. Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Ranvotps §. Fostrr, DD., LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
F. W. Conran, DD., Editor Lutheran Observer, 

Dr. Hat will write a series of articles on Christian Work; Dr. Oseoup, on the 
Higher Biblical Criticism ; Dr. Penrgoost, on Revivals; Dr. CuyLer, on Temperance ; 
Dr. Vincent, on the Sunday-School; Dr. Jacoss, on the Obstacles to the Union of the 
Lutheran Bodies in America, and others on equally timely topics. 


. SOCIAL, POLATICAL AND ECONOMIC. 

Pror. Witt1am G. Sumner, of Yale College, will write a series of articles giving the con- 
servative and ‘‘ high economic” view of various social topics. 

Pres. Jonn Bascom, LL.D., of the University of Wisconsin, will write a short series of 
articles in answer to Prof. Simon Newcomb’s ‘‘ Plain Man’s Talks On The Labor 
Question,” published in Taz INDEPENDENT. 

A Kyigat or Lasor will write a short series of papers on the work of his Organization. 

Pres. Gzoraz Wasusurn, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, will write from time 
to time on the political questions of the East. 

Justis MoCarray, M. P., will discuss any new phases of the Irish question as they arise. 

Turopore Stanton, of Paris, will continue his articles on the religious and political 
affairs of France. 


REFORMS IN JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 

THE INDEPENDENT will publish articles on this subject by 

Joun M. Harwan, J ustice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Srantey Martuews, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

SamvukEt F. Mixer, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Judge Cuartes ANDREWS, of Syracuse, N. Y 

Judge Joun F. Ditton, of New York. 

Judge Rosert Eart, of Herkimer, N. Y. 

Judge Joun Lows 1, of Boston, Mass. 

Hon. Davin Dungy Fietp, of New York. 


CRITICISM, ART, AVD TRAVEL. 

Tuomas WENTWoRTH Hicernson, of Cambridge, Mass., will contribute a monthly article 
on Current Lite Tendencies. 

Mavrice Tuoompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will write a number of critical studies of 
American and Foreign Literature with especial reference to the future of our fiction 
and ag 

James Payn, the English novelist, and the Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to write his monthly budget of ‘‘ English Notes.” 

Mrs. SonvuyLer Van RENssELagR, the Best art critic of this country, will write three arti- 
cles a month for our department of ‘‘ Fine Arts,” and 

Wim C. Warp, of London, will review the leading Art Exhibitions of England, in a 
monthly article. 

Joaquin Mitier and Grace GrrEenwoop will furnish articles of Travel. 

Anprew Lana, the versatile author of Poems, Essays, Stories, and Novels, will write a 
series of articles entitled ‘‘ Letters on Literature.” They will be written in much 
the same style as his ‘‘ Letters to Dead Authors,” which were published and read so 
widely a year ago. 

Epmunp Gossz, the well-known English Poet and Critic, will contribute a series of articles 
giving the quaint and odd history of certain old books, together with amusing gossip 
— their composition. Mr. Gossz has been a life-long collector of rare 

8. 
Cuartes Dopitey Warner, Donatp G. Mironett (Ik Marve), Rionarp Henry Srop- 
DaRD and others, will write occasional articles. 





POETRY. 
We will publish Poems by 
Susan Cooper. Rionarp Henry Sropparp. 
Tur Goopa.es. Mavrice THompson. 


Avstin Dosson, of London, England. 
Grace Drnio LitonFIELp. 

Exio Maoxay, of London England. Evra Wuererer Wito0ox. 

Lovisz CuanpiLer Movtron. Jonn G. Wurrtizr. 

Puiu Bourke Marston, of London, Eng. | Epmunp Gossr, of London, England. 
ExizaBets Stuart PoEcps. Anprew Langa, of London, England. 


STORIES. 
E. P. Ros will write a short serial for publication in THE INDEPENDENT, during 


Epirs M. Tuomas. 
J. T. TRowBripes. 


Isanet F. Hapaoop, author of ‘‘ Epic Songs of Russia,” and translator of Tolstoi’s 
novels, will translate several short stories from the Russian, for THE INDEPENDENT. 
Tuomas Wentworts Hieeirson, W. E. Norris, F. W. Rosinson, Jura Sonayer, 
Sporroxp, Graog Denio Lironriecp, James Payn, Rosz Terry Cooxg, 
and others, will furnish short stories during the year. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. _ 

One year, $3.00 ; for 6 months $1.50; for 4 months, $1.00; for 3 months, 75 cents. 
Two years, $5.00. Five years, $10.00. Any number over five at the same rate, invariably 
with one remittance. 

&@ Those unacquainted with Taz InpEreNpENt will do themselves a kindness by 
sending us 30 cents for one month’s subscription, thus securing consecutive numbers 
enough to enable them to judge of its merits and determine whether it is such a paper as 
would suit tastes. 

“@ Specimen copies free. 


All subscriptions to Taz Lypgrznpenr are stopped at the expiration of the time paid 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
265 Broadway, N. ¥. 


for. 


Insurance 


A SUGGESTION FOR REDUCING 
EXPENSES. 


In an essay read before the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association, Mr. Joseph Ash- 
croft, of Philadelphia, discussed the possi- 
bility of a reduction in the price, that is, 
of the cost, of life insurance. The great 
factor is the mortality cost, which he thinks 
might be perhaps somewhat ameliorated 
by closer study of the effect upon longev- 
ity of habits, occupation and climate, and 
by raising the standard of intelligence and 
fidelity among agents. An increased aver- 
age of living would not reduce cost in the 
aggregate (since the mortality cost is final- 
ly a hundred per cent.), but it would make 
the burden more even among the member- 
ship by making their contributions more 
uniform; its main advantage would be in 
swelling interest accounts. 

Any large reduction in cost, Mr. Ash- 
croft correctly says, must be made in ex- 
pense aceount. Salaries he thinks not 
excessive, and although there are items of 
expenditure which could be lopped off 
their ratio to the total premium charge is 
only trivial. His conviction is that the 
great reduction must be made by reducing 
rates of commission ; but as this must scem 
an unwelcome suggestion to a meeting of 
agents he proceeds to explain it. He 
would not—nor would any well-informed 
and just man—favor a reduction in the 
actual incomes of agents, believing them 
to be none too well compensated already ; 
any plan which would reduce their in- 
comes would drive them out, and would 
substitute a class of inferior men, being 
thus miserable economy. He would re- 
duce the rate of commission while increas 
ing the sgents’ incomes, in the only way 
possible, by increasing the volume of busi- 
ness done, for which there is certainly most 
ample room. He thinks the laboriousness” 
of the work of soliciting and the smallness 
of the results compared with what ought 
to be realized are because the companies 
give the agents little or no help, but leave 
the entire work to be done by men orally. 
He would have their oral work supple- 
mented by other instrumentalities, and 
thus explains: 

“Suppose, for example, that in the city of 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia the services 
of a gentleman as able as the distinguished 
journalist who is an hovorary, or associate, 
member of this association should be secured to 
supply every paper in that city, say twice a 
week, with such articles as he could write, and 
on such aspects of the subject of life insurance 
as the agent presses home—the financial side, 
the uncertainty of life, duty to family, the Jeav- 
ing of families exposed to cruel dependence and 
poverty—what would be the effect upon new 
Business? It is conceivable that 1t would be in- 
creased from twenty-five to fifiy per cent. Let 
it be continued for several years, and the agents 
in that city could afford to work for a much less 
rate of commission. This suggestion about pub- 
lishing editorials may be wholly impracticable: 
I simply suggest itas a possibility. . .. I 
do nut underrate the value nor the absolute 
need of the agent. I merely claim that his 
efforts should be in some way eupplemented and 
made more prodactive ; and if this ever comes 
to pass, it will be possibly from the comps- 
nies acting together. It seems clear to me 
that the demand will soon be made upon us to 
reduce the cost of insurance, and 1 see no way 
to do this except by reducing, not the amount, 
but the rate, of wages of theagent, The effort 
of many companies during the last few years 
has been to popularize life insurance by the 
introduction of new plans. I indicate no opin- 
ion as to the abstract merits of these new 
forms of insurance; but I am confident in as- 
serting that life insurance can be best popu- 
larized by being made cheaper. There is no 
longer any doubt among men as to the secu- 
rity aud excelleuce of life insurance. Some of 
the older ones among us remember when we 
had tofoombat such objections. To-cay the 
only problem is how to make each man believe 
that he needs to be insured, and that at once, 
My proposition is that the company should so 
help the agent that he will be able to write 
very much more business and be able conse- 
quently to work for a lower rate of compensa- 
tion.” 


This is put out asa suggestion, and we 
indorse it as desirable, for it would un- 
questionably be of great public benefit if 
the newspaper press could be induced to 
discuss insurance with care and intelli- 
gence, to stop misrepresenting and ridi- 





culing it, and to give it its due attention. 
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We are not very sanguine about seving 
rapid progress in this reform of the news- 
papers themselves, and there are practical 
difficulties in reaching the printed page 
with such articles as alone could carry apy 
weight. The effect on new business, if 
this were done, is easily over-estimated, 
probably. For one thing, getting them 
printed might be vastly easier than getting 
them read, the charces being that the arti- 
cles would prove only solicitors to be 
promptly and very easily dismissed as 
goon us their errand was recognized. Still, 
all which tends to dignify and press the 
subject is in the line of the public welfare, 
and the suggestion is amply worth taking 
up, as we hope it will be. 





INSURANCE NOTE. 


TE Liberty Insurance Company is the 
name of the new Fire Insurance Company 
that has just been cstablished in this city, 
with a capital of $1,000,000. We have been 
informed that the Company will not take 
$100,000 risks as has been announced by 
the Insurance press, but it will do a strictly 
conservative business upon the lines hitherto 
adopted by successful fire insurance organi- 
zations, Its principal offices will be on the 
main floor of the new Equitable Building 
on the Broadway side, and these will be 
opened for business on May 1st. Owing to 
the character of its stockholders the new 
company is already assured sufficient rieks 
to place it ona paying basis almost from 
the first. Henry B. Hyde, of the Equitable 
Life, R. H. McCurdy, of the Mutual Life, 
Joseph F. Knapp, of the Metropolitan Life, 
and Henry Tuck, of the New York Life, 
are each subscribers for large blocks of the 
stock. These four men represent four of 
the largest loaning agencies'in the United 
States. One of the most invariable stipula- 
tions of the contracts made by them in 
loaning money is that the insurance placed 
on the property shall he subject to their 
approval. Other stockholders are Amos 
R. Eno and E. 8. Higgins, and Weed & 
Kennedy, as leading fire insurance brokers, 
contiol a large business. Among those who 
will be on ihe Buard of Directors are 
George A. Morrison, the dry goods mer- 
chant; John Claflin, of H. B. Claflin & 
Company; John Y. Farwell, of Chicago ; 
John Sloane, of W. &J. Sloane; 8. H. 
Lesher, of Lesher, Whitman & Company ; 
Eugene Higyins, of E. 8. Higgins & Com- 
pany ; Edward Holbrook, of the Gorham 
Company ; John Herriman, H. L. Judd, of 
H, L. Judd & Company; Edward D. 
Adams, of Winslow, Lanier & Company ; 
James McCreery, of James McCreery & 
Company ; John W, Aitken, of Aitken, 
Son & Company; Joho A. McCall, eon- 
troller of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and formerly State Insurance 
Superivtendent ; O. G. Walbridge, of Cal- 
houo, Robbins & Company ; Edward M. 
Field, of Field, Lindley & Company ; 
Marcellus Hartley, of Hartley & Graham , 
Robert B. Brown, Joseph F. Knapp, Presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and Henry Tuck, Vice-President 
of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
There will be directors in several other 
large cities, among whom will be Governor 
Ames, of Massachusetts. Julian T. Davies, 
now of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, will be the attorney. The well-known 
insurance brokers, Weed & Kennedy, of 
this city, will have the charge of the busi- 


ness of the Liberty Insurance Company. 
INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE OOM- 
PANY. 











Tue forty-second annual report of the New York 
Life Insurance Company furnishes a superb ilius- 
tration of the old adage that “ fact 1s stranger 
than tiction.” Few people can realize the full ex- 
tent of the meaning ot figures, and particular- 
ly of such tremendous figures as are amet 
in the report of the New York Life lnsurance 
Company. They are, in fact, stupendous. They 
are, woo, of such wonderful collateral interest to 
so many hundreds of .thousands of people 
in this country, 80 many more, in fact, than are 
directly and intimately concerned in the policies 
issued by this Company, that every reader of 
Tae INDEPENDENT should carefully scan the 
statement publshed in this week's paper, and 
endeavor to understaud it fully. To aid slightly 
in this, we desire to cali attention to a few 
facts and Se points of the statemens. 
And first, it will be noted that the net cash 
assets of the Company on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1887, amounted to $75,421,453.37. If 
were the figures reportea by the United 
giving the totals of some of its 








great financial operations, tt would not be quite 
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so startling ; but when taken ia connection with 
& corporation of the State of New York, the 
figures are wonderfully large. The Company’s 
surplus, by the New York State standard, 414 
per cent. is $15,500,000. It has 97.719 
olicies in force, insuciog $304,373,540. 
t should be noted tnat, during the last 
ear, the Company received a million dol- 
ars more from interest and rents than it 
was called upou to pay for death claims and 
endowments, and that it paid for dividends, 
annui ies end purchased policies $4,311,119 11, 
The New York Life, for thirty-five years, has 
omi:ted from its policies the clause making 
them void in case of suicide. Very few of the 
companies. if any, now make that a condition. 
The New York Life was tbe first company to 
introduce the non-forfeiture policies which 
give the policy-holders paid-up imsurance for 
tne fall amount to their credit in case of a dis- 
coutinuince of the payment of premiums. 
With every policy issued by the New York Lite 
a copy of the application upon which the policy 
Was issued is attached, thus making a compie:e 
contract between the insured and the iveurer, 
enabling the insured to correct any mistakes 
while living, and avoid dispute after death. 
The policies of the New York Life are exceed- 
ingly free from sil sorts uf restrictions as to 
occupation, residence and travel, and claims 
Under its policies are paid imm diately upon 
the receipt and approval by the Company of 
satisfactory proofs uf death. It issues a great 
Variety of policies, among others a new one 
which guaraotees « return of ail premiums paid 
in addition to the amouat originaily insured, 10 
case of death during & specitied period. ‘Its 
aim in issuing this great variety of policies 
is t© meet the wants and desires of the greatest 
number of people who may wish to take 
advantage of the benefits accruing frum life 
insurance. Is should be borne in miod that 
the pvlicy-holders of the New York Life 
Insurance Company are the New York Lite Insur- 
ance Company; they are members of a great 
corporation—members of a great co-partner- 
ship, in which the interests of all are 
alike andin common, Woaatever is for the suc- 
cess of the New York Life Ingarance Com- 
pany is, therefore, for the success of every 
member, that is, every policy-holder of the Com- 
pany, and whatever bevetits accrus to the New 
ork Lite Insurance Company belong to the 
policy-boiJers tnereof, aud their equitable share 
Will be received by tbem in one way or another. 
With sucha magoiticent past as has been the 
New York Life losurance CUompany’s, wich its 
tremendous increase in everything that goes to 
make up @ great financial ipstituuon, ite posai- 
bill 1e8 and probabilities in the future are bard- 
ly to becouceived. But side by sice with its 
possibilities and provabiliues roll the great 
peveficent factors of life insurance, 
Under the direc.ion of Wiliam H. Beers, 
Saecomy tHeury Tuck, Vice-President, and 
eodore M, Banta, Cashier, assis:ed by an ipflu- 
bo 1al Board of Trustees, the affairs of the New 
York Lite [osurance Company are sure to be 
well managed, 


INSURANCE, 


SEC URITY F FROM | Lose BY eee ROB. 
BERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT 


THE FIDEL TY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of | Philadelphia, 

NEW MARBLE FIRE ? HOOF BUILDING, 

. 327-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
errs CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Cine Oo Company also rent SAFES INSIDE atta ty 
panes 7 yachts Fe prives varying from 
$15 to $75, according to si An extta size for corpo. 
rations and bankers ; also. “desirable Safes in upper 


vault for $10. poees and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Rente 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 
LOCK. 








SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every. des 
pon, Jncluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLA’ 
ELEY DEEDS etc., taken for SAFE KE’ 

ECIAL GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES, 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLECTED AN REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARGE. 

The Comp act Peel ADMINISTRA. 
TORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTS of every from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


aoe, Ra yt FUNDS and nd INVESTMENTS are kept 
ay - wecunity, the Company has « Special rast 8 
J — e any has a 
pital on 100,088, orl arly responsible for their 
frost ye vag 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presiden 
JOH ‘y B. GEST, Vice-President, and TE anne of the 








Trust Departmen 
ROBERT PATT ON, Treas. and Sec 
DIRECTORS 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest. 
0. A. Griscom, Edward T. Steel, 
George £. Tyler. qpomes Drake. 


Henry O. Gibson. omas McKean. 
John C. Bullitt 


1861. 1887. 


Mas sachsetls Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
86 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled tc 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to al! policies, and 
contains the most liLeral features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE Vice-President. 
JOUN A. HALL. Secretary 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


oF THE 


Phen Mutual 
LIFE 


Insurance Company, 





OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


January 1st, 1887. 





ASSETS. 


Loans on first mortgages of real estate. ...86.425,608 49 
Premium notes on policies in force....... 1,168,*69 33 
Real estate owned by the compa y........ 1,174,782 45 





Onited States bonds. ......seccsesscsccccsees 212,631 25 
City and municipal and railroad bonds... 722.625 75 
BE BOR cccxvccscncseseeccesectscosesnses 161,650 00 
Loane on collateral.. aseseocess é 27,000 00 
Cash on hand and in bank.. ccccsscccsss «6 ON OF 


$10,208,604 24 
ADD: 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost...... «sense 894,910 00 
Interest accrued and due..... 157,911 17 
Premiums in course of collec- 
WOR cccccccceprccesceses coocees 12,174 73 
Deferred semi-annual and 
quarterly premiums.,.,....... 87,591 08 
-—————_ 8 292,386 92 


Gross Assets, Jan’y 1, 1887..810,500,991 16 


LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on policies in force at 
fourperce nt. interest (Conn. 
and Mass. standard)......... 88,939,262 00 





Claims by death outstanding. 154,213 00 
Premium? paid in advance.... 2,950 24 
Loading on outstanding and 

deferred premiums.......... 12,391 44 
Contingent reserve on policy 

BCUOUNE, .......cccecccscsscevce 85,454 42 
Special reserve. ..............++ 200,000 00 

— 89,294,271 10 

Surplus at 4 Per Cent........... $1, 106,720 06 
Surplus at 4% Per Cent. (N. Y. 

Standard) over............+. +++: $1,600,000 00 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Pres't 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 





LIVGTQOC! a 


1 a Gi 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANOH JANUARY 1ST, 1887, 


ASSETS. 


RE RR ni dass ccteksdtesseinderees $1,380,000 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage...... 1.874.493 51 





United States Government Bonds. 1,929,400 00 
State and City Bonds..... .... ...... 362,175 00 
Cash ia Banks.. 612,003 38 
Other admitted Asccts.. + 481,708 66 
Ra? $6,639,780 55 





LIABILITIES. 
Unearned Premiums............-... $2,691,503 52 
Unpaid Losses, .......00-+ Sevececeees 299,415 77 
Perpetual Policy Liability......... 328,916 20 
All other Liabilities.. Sbeserdoes 242,516 81 
Surplus.......00 eB .077,538 25 
Total...... opdeeniees oa0y ...$6,639,780 55 





DIRECTORS IN NEW YORE. 
CHAIRMAN, ROBERT B, MINTURN. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
ANGON PHELPS STOKES, 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 


RestpenT Mawacen, J. E, PULSFORD. 


Dervurr Mawaonn; HENHY W. EATON. 


Asst. Derurr Manaces, GEO. W. HOT, 


Is 4« oncadsctnindaiidabimsnthnendpacdammaal $16,386,067 69 
Less deferred premiums January Ist. 1886.......... 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 

DOGUNANND GUND oh csiccrecccctdvccéndeseccdacss 4,157,786 42 
Less Interest accrued January ist, BBUD... Secédecense 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
On RF, POP PEE tees S 
Dividends, annuities, and purchased policies.............+++0-++- 
Total Paid Policynolders..........cccccccscseccs $7,627, 230 09 
Domes 008 MOUNUIEE, daiices .cnnc cncéns-<agctcvensne> ‘wn aebe. 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees. . 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, 
DED TID TIC BE soc ccs rercccevecccccesceesee Sates eepbsdscesse ° 
al Estate 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $14,000,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)................ 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral, 
5, 912,741.00)... 2... .eeesecccssccccesereserers essecccrerecs 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,000,000.00) 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1887....... ...eeeeeseseceereeeene 
*Premiums on existing policies i in course of transmission and col- 
lection. . (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
ties, is estimated at 1,050,000) 
Agents’ balamoes.....cccccccccccccccccccaccscccccseces 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1st, 1887 








*A4 detailed schedule of these iuems will accompany the usual 
annual ay filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New 


435,284 18— 


Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books........... 


FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1887. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1886.......863,512,618 00 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


878,161 65—$15,507,906 04 


8,722,502 24—€19,230,408 28 
$82,743,026 28 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$2,757,035 97 


559,775 01 
4,311,119 11 


242, 142 a 
2,529, 35 
623, ong 30-810, 923,402 80 


$71,819,623 48 


$3,083,365 13 
89,522 443 99 
6,839,974 22 
15,228,775 00 
4,450,000 00 
408,619 44 
1,041,666 15 
646,437 14 
161,905 31 


486,497 10—$71,819,623 48 
8,601,829 &9 





CASH ASSETS, January 1st,1887 - 
Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due em | to npn Ath, BERG... ccisndeecse 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc...........-esseeceeeesceees 
Matured endowments, due and u inpaid (claims not presented). . 

Annuities due and unpaid OUI TE Faso one sadtdensgceedanens 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...............06+5 eee 

Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January ist, 1886, over and above a 
4 = cent. reserve on existing policies of that 


0 puget alee hen toeltdnsiennethess inaamaee ten $3,123,742 77 
Aaaition to the Fund during 1886.... .. cantnccee 1,320,530 69 
DEDUCT— ae 46 
Returned to Tontine  gappenene during the y 

on matured Tomtimes. ..........ceeececseeeces 267,848 21 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1887.............+se008 cove 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........... on e 





- $75,421,452 37 


$202,346 43 
355,625 28 
37,890 70 
9,318 74 


62,525,699 Ov 


4,176,425 25 
33,720 72 





Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard).... 


$67,340,926 12 
8,080.527 25 





ment of next annual premium. 





TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
CHRIS. U. BALDWIN, HENRY TUCK, 
EDWARD MARTIN, JOHN N. STEARNS, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, RICHARD MUSER, 


ELIAS 8. BI 
JOHN CL 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. @’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





$75,421,453 37 


Surplus by the NewYork State Standard at 43¢ percent. (including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,319 53 


From the undivided surplus of $8,080,527.25 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to particimating policies in proportion to their contribution to surpius, available on settle- 


Death- claims Income trom Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets, 
1882, $1,955,292 882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1888, $171,415,097 Jan. 1,1883, $50,800,396 
1883, 2,263,092 1888, 2,712,868 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1,1 55,542 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 185, 229,384,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 59,248,753 
1885, 2.999.109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1806, 259,674.500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66.464.321 
1886, 2787, 025 1886, 3,722,602 Jan. 1, 1887, 304,373.540 Jan. 1, 1887, 76,421,453 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, $22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294, 


INS, GEORGE H. 


“ IN, week « LEWIN. 
(LLIAM A, BOOTH, 
ARCH. H. WELCH, 

WILLIAM L. STRONG, LOOMIS L. WHITE. 


ROp’T 
How. BH BRISTOW 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


A HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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THE #7th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 








OF THE UNITED STATES. 


For the Year Ending December 31st, 1886. 








Amount or Leperr Assets, JANUARY Ist, 1886.. 


$62,087,518.85 








Income. 
ts AE eens’ sehen deceie aah) sesusbatoeatene $16,272,1 
i WD cnacednedacncbdoctscigbscocsbodsessocstetsesheoceas see 3,601, at Sr 19,873,733.19 
$81 961,247.04 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments..................0.seseeeeees $5,121 ,473.91 
Dividends, Surrender Values and Annuities. ........... 2... .seeseeeeeeeee 8,017,113.28 
eT IN an cg © pcececeetbbs veccboic cet ssieseceseuapeabes 198,020.71 
we _11,764,986.74 
Ner Lepegrr Assets, December 31, 1886......... tains ERS ndek Tard ee $70, 196,260.80 
Assets. 
i COD... 4.10 1d adn dua cudacssseaheaiedbisewse .¢baeeens, 600% $19,881 ,470.94 
New York Real te, including the Equitable Building and purchases 
SD IIR <0. c ccc cgghsoas costanensooebonepapegeeseeeeneseneye 10,406,394. 10 
ted States Stocks: State Stocks; City Stocks, and other investments.. 26,565,537.31 
Loans poenees a Bonds and Stocks ( ket Value, $1,876,987)........... 1,392,606.09 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under 
foreclosure and Society's Buildings in other cities .. ................ 6,021 831.22 
Cashin Banks and Trust Companies, at interest; and in transit (since 
Di ianGhbdbehdded Gebn daokuds cess ove ccc -0tss btevdcosbbecesébee 5, 855,390.07 
Due from pied I sn cede cccccsantes cbensbneves 70.030 66 $70, 196,260.30 
Market Value of Stocks and Bonds over book value .............00ccseceeeeseeseeeeeeee 2,894,052. 14 
ee NNN, .. nce ceaccce cvbsrechevoccocgcqchbeesantebsccesees , 387. 3: 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less prems. paid in advance $51,446). ...... 334,135.00 
I UC cutee hse. apegeutasacowagaéhece pu eneeeumen tap uennaede ,445,638.00 
Total Assets, December 31, 1886 ..............$75,510,472.76 
I hereby certify, that after a personal examination o, the securities and accounts described 


in the foregoing si atement, I find the same to be true and correct as stated, 


JOHN A. McCALL, Jr., Comptroller. 





Tora. LiaBiuitigs, including legal Reserve on all existing policies (4 per 
2 <i ef $59,154,597.00 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve, $16,355,875.76 


cent. Standard),........ 





Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is ... 
Of which the proportion contributed ny computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is.. 
interest, Surplus is, as computed. . $20, 495,175.76) 


of ‘the above calculation v5 the reserve and ae. 
made. EO. W. PHILLIPS, | 


st slew York Standard of 43% 

Ve certify to the correctness 
pe this surplus the uswal dividends will be ¢ y 
New Assurance written tn 1886 .... 0... .005. 
Total Outstanding Assurance..... 1.00.00: 


Increase of Premium Income.... 


VAN CISE, 


Increase of Surplus (Four per cent. basis), $2,493,036.63 


Facvanse Of MIs ...0cascsvcsecs: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Presrpenr. 


.$8,957,085.26 





























$5, 728,761.76 
10,627,114.00 


( Actuaries. 

i ad $11,540,203 
.$411,779,098 
.$2,810,475.40 


JAS. W. ALEXANDER, JOHN A. STEWART, EUGENE KELLY R. L. KENNEDY, 

LOUIS FITZGERALD, JOHN D. JONES, GEO. C. MAGOUN. WILLIAM M. BLISS, 

HENRY A. HURLBOUT, 8. BORRO b. KENDALL. LEVI P. MORTON. 

HENRY G. MARQUAND WILLIAMSON, DANIEL D. LORD, CHARLES 8. SMITH 
M.A. WHE ‘ CARLETON, ES M. HALSTED, THOMAS A. BIDDLI 
ENRY DA c. W. LAMBERT, WM. ALEXANDER, ' GEORGE H. 

M. HARTLEY, i. 8. TERBELL, HORACE PORTER, T. De WITT C CUYLER, 

HM. ALEXANDER, MHOMAS 8. YOUNG, PARKER HA OLIVER AMES, 

aM. Al 7: OBERT BLISS. . B. ALEXANDER, EUSTACE ©, FITZ, 
AUNCEY M. DEPEW, JOHN J. McoVOOK, GEO. De F. L. DA 8. H. PHILLIPS, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, B. F. RANDOLPH, J. F. de NAVARRO. HENRY R. WOLCOTT. 

CORNELICS N. BLISS, E. BOUDINOT COLT, EDWARD W. SCOTT, A. VAN BERGEN 

JOHN SLOANE, LANSON TRASK, H. J. FAIRCHILD, GUSTAV G. POHL. 





RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE. 


The safest, the least expensive and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more ex- 
pensive level premium plan of the old companies with the economy snd convenience of assessment compa- 


nies, Unites the advantages of both systems and avoias the defects of each. 


Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile irmse—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereby its 


oredit may be largely i 





d,isa ep ity of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 
ROME OFFICE, 55 Liberty Street, Corner of Nassau Street, New York City. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Among all the life insurancecompanies of the United States thejJProvident Savings ranks First in smallest 
death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to labilities. 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION. BY LETTER, OR IN PERSON 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bunz. F Srevens, Pres. Jos. M. Grusens, Seo 
ABBORE,....-000000.+++00000+e-817, 846,546 6S 
Liabilitios.................-. 14.838.761 16 


‘Toons me ge -82,607,.786 49 
the public 


0. P FRALEIGH, 





at once as 
proofs are at the 
Speers 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 


GEO, H. BURFORD, President. 
A. WHEELWBRIGHT, Ass’t Seo. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable tor 
as satisfactory 


Saks 








THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 











+ oeeeeease 


Serer er rneeeseeteree 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance lnstrance Compaty. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 


701.785 52 


166,551 71 | 


The Twenty-second Annual Statement 


CONNRCTICOT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Dee for the year 

1886....... scsedvedetanscebast $271,945 26 
Disbursements............ 200,317 95 
Assets January Ist 

LEE «2200020 Sitdinnie nical A, 625,332 65 
Liabilities...........000000 1, 231, 925 05 
Surplus to Policy- 
holders by Conn and 
Mass. Standard...... 393,407 60 
Same by N. Y. Stand- 
GG srretneresen santcceess 479,836 60 


F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 
T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 





A Death Rate so Low as probably lo be Unpre 
cedented in the History of Life Underwriting. 


Provident Life and Trust Gp, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


PR ivticinciivinenncil $11,904,526 90 
2,536,606 48 
51,000,000 00 


BUI plas... .ccccrccccccscccoseee 
Insurance in Force...... 


In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the security.and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance tbis Company stands unrivaled. 





1829. 1887. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January Mth, 1887 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
ofits affairs on the 3\st of Dec., 1886. 


Premiunis on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 


uary, 1886, to Sist December, 1886.......... $3,8°9,250 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

TaNuaxry, 18B6..........cccceceressecrssseesere 1,426,049 46 
Total marine premiums.......... .. ...... _ 26: 5,285,299 99 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1886 to 8lst December, 1886................. 83,817,609 80 
Losses paid during the same Ee aaah ir, 
DG iiinctate yscevescevicsiiese 82,206,588 63 
Returns of Premiume and 
EEXPODSES, ......0..000eeesecece 841,878 15 


‘The Company has the following Assets: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,.... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


89,352.375 ou 
707,100 00 





GRIMRRREE OB ncn ecccccccccccncedeccaseetesces 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable...... 1,568,134 20 
CORR OR BAR 0s 00 ccrcccvcse. ccocsvecsesesecvic 285,264 68 

BOT ivc nec ccncsccccccesecncecseseasess< $12,444.51) 68 


ixper cent. interest on the outst anding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the first of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the first of February next, from which date gl inter- 
estthereon will cease, The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1836, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
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Old and oung. 


THE DOOM OF CASTE. 


(On tae refusal of the Trustees of Chattapooga 
UVaiversity (an institution built, owned, and sup- 
port d by the Methodist Episcopal Church, through 
its Freedmen’s Aid Society), to open the doors of 
the College to colored students who had applied for 
admission ; or to dismiss trom ita faculty a profes- 
sor who had insulted a colored minister, although 
ordered by the Society to dismiss him.) 





BY THE REV. GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D. 





Waar means this jar of wordy war 
From rock-walled Chattanooga? 

These jangling notes, whose discord floats 
From Texas to Cayuga? 

Our schoo), by Wesley's children built, 
On freemen’s offerings founded, 

On soil where Freedom’s blood was spilt, 
By deathless names surrounded— 


Its portals slams in freemen’s face, 
Because their cheeks are dusky, 

Till white cheeks burn in deep diegrace, 
And voices mutter husky. 

A brother pastor’s hand refused, 
Because that hand is sable! 

A mighty Church's trust abused, 
That knows but one Lor 1’s table! 


Where Thomas stood, and Garfield rode, 
By Chickamauga’s fountain ; 

Where Hooker charged above the cloud, 
And stormed yon Lookout Mountain ; 

Where Sherman, Hooker, Thomas, fl:w 
From Grant’s strong hand, like arrows, 

And swept from Mission Ridge the foe, 
As tempests sweep the sparrows ; 


Bay, on this shore must we once more 
Fight o’er those battles glorious? 
As though in doubt who fled in rout, 
And who were then victorious? 
Hark! Earthquake’s throb shakes Orchard 
Knob, 
Where Freedom’s ranks lie sleeping, 
And Jo! the gboste of patriot hos:s 
Oa midnight winds come sweeping! 

“ Down, down with Caste!” they wail aghast; 
“That monster, brute, and demon !” 
Their voices moan above the blast, 

A myriad shades of freemen! 
**Down, down with Caste! It fettered fast 
Master and slave in error; 
It wrought war's ruin, dire and vast, 
And filled our land with terror! 


** Down, down with Caste! That fiend to blast 

A million heroes perished! 

But still it raves above our graves, 
And blights the cause we cherished ! 

Down, down with Caste! Join hands at last ; 
Ob, heed our blood-bought warning ! 

Filing wrath and pride and bate aside, 
And hail a nobler morning! 


** Down, down with Caste !"’—The vision’s past ; 

But Wesley’s Church is waking, 

Roused at the wi ong, like Samson strong 
His limbs from siumber shaking ! 

The day is done for cobwebs spun 
From sophisms stale and addle, 

For tactics shrewd, or bulldoze rude, 
Or General Conference “ straddle.” 


The day is done for victories won 
By keen, ambitious trimmers, 

Who'll stir the pot, or cold or hot, 
Where their advancement simmers, 

The Charch will light, for God and Right, 
Ten thousand fiery beacons, 

And they’! fare ill who thwart her will, 
From bishops down to deacons. 


No world-wide “ policy” nullified 
By “local admiuistration” ; 
No glorious ruse, not made for use, 
And labeled : *‘ Not to be taken’’! 
No mighty mission sacrificed 
To ** prejudices tender” ; 
No great campaign man’s rights to gain, 
To end in base surrender ! 


One clear, grand right now looms in sight, 
In splendor bright aud awful ; 
Man’s sole success is righteousness | 
The legal must be lawful ! 
On this we'll stand, with lifted hand, 
And swear our “ ALL MEN EQUAL” ; 
Then pane and po the right we know, 
And leave to God the sequel ! 


No Casts BENEATH JoHN WESLEY’s FLAG, 
IN CHURCH, OR SCHOOL, OR COLLEGE |” 
No chain te bind one longing mind 
That seeks the tree of knowledge ! 
No schools for white, red, yellow, black, 
Excludiog each the others ; 
Bat all our schools for all alike, 
And all our students brothers! 


Unbar that door! and let Christ’s poor 
Of every color enter ! 

Nor blanch, nor quake, though Justice shake 
False triumphs to their center! 

Io Truth’s calm might we’il stand for right, 
Nor quail at frowns or clamors ; 

Bat backward fling our watchword’s ring, 
Like anvils answering hammers | 





Unbar that door! Or hear the roar 
Of rising indignation ; 

The tempest’s scowl, the thunder’s grow’, 
The lightning of a nation! 

The blinding flash! the rattling crash ! 
A lie’s last refuge rending ; 

Till man with man grasps hands again, 
All rights and duties blending ! 


Fling every conference open wide 
To every wortby preacher! 
And every schoo), where’er we rule, 
To every youth and teacher! 
Ope every Sunday-school and hail, 
Our pulpits, pews and altars, 
And God shall crown that Church with flame, 
Whose voice for right ne’er faltera. 


And right shall win! The shame and sin 
Of Caste shall yet be routed. 

Ite barriers fal), like Jericho’s wall 
When Israel’s armies shouted! 

Then man shall meet bis brother man 
In simple manhood’s merit ; 

And Christians own Christ’s bonds alone 
In all who Christ inherit. 

BRoox.yn, Feb. 3d, 1887. 


DICK’S DARLING. 


BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
Author of * Cavalry Life, ” “ Bootle’s Baby,” etc. 














Wiraovr doubi, the very greatest piece 
of good fortune which ever fell to Dick 
Wolfe’s lot was his meeting with little Miss 
L’Estrange, for he immediately fell in love 
with her--over head aud ears—and, after 
a brief period of very violent love-making, 
asked her to marry him, and—was ac- 
cepted. 

it was a grand piece of luck—simply 
grand—for E:hel L’Estrange was an or- 
phan, with a comfortable fortune bringing 
in fifteen hundred a year. Not that the 
money, however, was the chief part of the 
luck, as Dick was quick to remind every 
one who congratulated him on his engage- 
ment. Tnere were plenty of rich giris 
ready and willing to share their dibs with a 
cleverand handsome young map, of good 
family and literary tastes; nay, something 
more than ‘‘tastez,” for Dick was a prom- 
ising journalist, and a very neat critic. 

But the rich girls generally had some se- 
rious drawback to set against the chaims 
of their handsome dofs—either it was down- 
right ugliness, or perhaps a squint; or this 
one had insanity in her family, or the fa- 
ther of that had gone in for the two-pence 
in the pound method of arranging with his 
creditors and meeting his liabilities; ob- 
jectionable once, fishy twice, thrice, and 
beyond the pale of decent society. 

In one case, where an eligible young 
woman was recommended to Dick’s notice, 
the drawback took the shape of a dab of 
the tar-brusb, and, for the life of him, Dick 
could not fancy her; in anotber it was some- 
thing just below her left ear, which Dick 
said made his flesh creep. There was al- 
waysasomething till he met with Ethel 
L'Estrange—she was different. Sne stood 
out, a red letter among girls. So pretty, 
so gentle, so graceful, so fondof him! 
Soft, silky, sunny hair, framing such a 
sweet little face, with eyes like two blue 
stars, and two red lips like a ripe cherry. 
Then it was such a dear little nose, and 
such a provokingly dimpled chin; and, be- 
sides, she had sucha well-proportioned, 
plump little figure, and oh! two such soft 
and white little hands, pink-tipped, and 
clinging like a baby’s. 

No wonder that Dick raved as he did, 
and found his way daily at some time or 
other to the pretty house out of Park Lane, 
where his enchantress dwelt. 

There was only one ghost, one shadow 
of a drawback, which was, that by the 
terms of her father’s will, she could not 
marry until she came of age; and, as she 
was not yet twenty when they met, their 
engagement was necessarily to be of rather 
more than a year’s duration. This difficulty, 
however, being insurmountable, except by 
time, Dick had to make the best of it. 

Perhaps in his heart there lurked a slight 
uneasiness lest ‘‘some other fellow ” should 
see and court his prize; but he migh: have 
made himself thoroughly tranquil about it, 
for E:hel loved him dearly, and believed in 
him unreservedly as one of the rising men 
ofthe day. Moreover, she had no taste for 
flirtation, and had been brought up with 
great simplicity, so that she would as 
soon have thought of really changing her 
mind as of making-believe to care for 





any one else; while she would sooner have 
thought of making a hole in the bosom of 
old Father Tnoames than changing her 
mind. 

Besides, she was completely fascinated 
by the glimpses her engagement afforded 
her of the bright and polished world of let- 
ters, in which, to her inexperienced and 
simple mind, her Dick seemed to cut so 
greata figure. To her, society was noth- 
ing, save the society of that world where 
everybody has achieved something with 
pen, or pencil, or brusb, or has set his mark 
upon the age by reason of God’s lovely gift, 
the human voice. 

To her it was no distinction, or, at least, 
no merit, to have as many, or half as many 
thousand pounds as there are days ia the 
year, to be the exhibitors of half amillion’s 
worth of diamonds, or to claim descent from 
Norman William, or, still further back, to 
British Bulstrodes. ‘As if we don’t all 
come from Adam!” Miss Ethel was accus- 
tomed to say, with a scorpfal wrinkling of 
her short upper lip. 

But a man or a woman who could paint a 
picture, or-carve a cabicet, or write a book, 
or sing—ah! there was real distinction, if 
you like. A picture which would need no 
pointing finger as it graced the Academy 
walls—a picture before which an eager and 
fascinated throng would press from morn 
till eve; a cabinet whose dainty and intri- 
tricate carvings would bid defiance to the 
cleverest fingers and preserve triumphantly 
the secret of its bolts; a book whieh would 
claim the attention of all readers; a singer 
who couid hold spell-bound as large a por- 
tion of the world as could be crammed 
under one roof. 

It was a marvel to her to see these won- 
derful people as they moved about the 
world; for she had not lived long in Lon- 
don; to hear Dick say suddenly when 
riding with her in the park, ‘ See that 
lady over there in black silk; that’s Miss 
Braddon. By Jove, she’s aclever woman,” 
or ‘* Echel, that’s George Eliot in that car- 
riage;” or tosay, ‘‘ Dick, who was that?” 
asa lady bowed to him from a victoria. 
*“*Ob! Mrs. Bancroft, of course. I wouder 
you did not know her; she looks just the 
same off the stage as on it.” 

And once when she and her aunt, accom- 
panied by Dick, were going down to Brigh- 
ton, alady got into the same carriage, a 
lady whom Dick knew, not the white Mrs. 
Chippendale of the stage, but the ‘* Mrs. 
Chip” of everyday lite, with her great 
bright eyes and the charming manner 
which has fascinated many a mar, woman 
and child before simple E:hel, and no one 
more than the unworthy writer of this 
story. 

Well the end of it all was that Ethel came 
to the conclusion that she, too, ought to be 
able to uo something, something which 
would reflect credit on Dick’s choice, and 
prove her not unworthy of him. But the 
question was, what? 

She thought, and thought, and thought, 
till she was well-nigh distracted. All these 
artistic people seemed to do things so nat- 
urally, so easily; to her it seemed as easy 
for Mrs. Kindal to force tears from all eyes 
as for Mrs. Bancroft to cause those little 
thrills and waves of laughter which run 
from end toend of the Haymarket when- 
ever she is upon the boards; it seemed an 
easier matter still for Albani to subdue an 
immense audience to absolute silence, that 
they might not miss a note of some simple 
ballad, say ‘Robin Adair,” or “‘The Blue 
Bells of Scotland.” Yet both these lines 4 
were out of Miss E:hel’s reach; for she 
had no louder pipe than a canary, and 
could she have found herself upon a stage, 
would assuredly have died of sheer fright 
before she had uttered a single word. 
Talent for brush or pencil she had none, 
none whatever; yet, oh! happy thought, 
she might write a book. 

The more she thought about it, the more 
did the idea grow and take root in her mind, 
till she grew completely fascinated by it. 
If she could do that and it proved a suc- 
cess, how proud and pleased Dick would 
be. Sweet visions spread themselves be- 
fore her mind of a study of her own, and 
of herself the literary wife of a literary 
husband, a Mrs. Alma Tadema in another 
line, poor dear little innocent! ; 

And then, oh! supposing Dick had to 





review it, without having a suspicion of the 


author! She would call it ‘“Dick’s Dar- 
ling,” and afterward how they would laugh 
together that he had not found her out. 

She began at once! I need, perhaps, 
hardly say, as she was so very young, and 
this was her first attempt, that she began 
in the first person and in the present tense. 
The characters included a very young and 
beautiful girl—sixteen, if you please; a 
dangerous and ill-tempered but handsome 
sister of twenty-three, intended to be 
quite a passée person; a guardsman 
loved of both, who married the 
sweet sixteeen, and was found out by the 
jealous elder sister as having married be- 
fore. This unpleasant person also un- 
earthed the first wife, who was tired of her 
handsome guardsman husband, and had 
gone respectably to church with a fine, 
healthy, well-to-do farmer of her own class, 
and had written herself down in the books 
as a widow, the fellow distinction to which 
the young guardsman believed himself in 
all sincerity to possess. Such were the 
principal characters, such the plot, which, 
without the death of any one, came toa 
highly satisfactory conclusion all round! 

lt was filled in with much elaboration of 
detail, dresses being carefully described, and 
love-making not deficient. 

For instance, as thus: ‘‘ Gladys has care- 
fully washed all traces of tears from her 
her eyes, and she enters the boudoir softly, 
her haughty golden head held as proudly 
asa stag’s. She wears a fresh and dainty 
robe of white muslin, riehly embroidered 
in silks and decked with laces, which 
sweep tbe polished oaken floor with a soft 
Jfrou-frou. Her slender throat is clasped 
by a string of great pearls, and her golden 
hair, like an imperial diadem upon her re- 
gal head, has great clasps of pearl. Upon 
her left hand blazes Dick’s ring of great 
diamonds, the guerdon of her betrothal.” 

Well, after a fortnight’s hard work 
Ethel’s novel was finished. Laugh if you 
will, my gentle reader; but be indulgent. 
It was avery small volume, and the girl 
worked late and early. 

Then she had to find a publisher—no 
such easy matter. One firm replied that 
they made a rule of never accepting a first 
work; another that they found novels in 
one volume did not pay; a third was 
over-stocked with manuscript, and could 
not entertain the idea for at least six 
months; afourth informed her that his 
reader did not encourage him to make her 
an Offer for the work in question. 

Poor E:hel began to get sick of the liter- 
ary trade, when, oh, be joyful! the fifth of- 
fered to produce an edition of five hundred 
copies for the sum of fifty pounds—under 
ceriain conditions; it seemed to Ethel such 
that if the book succeeded the publishers 
would get all the profits, while if it failed, 
she would lose her fifty pounds. But toa 
young lady with a large allowance fifty 
pounds does not seem a very serious sum, 
and she was quite willing to pay for her 
footing. She therefore sent a check by re- 
turn of post, with instructions to get the 
book out as early as possible. : 

By another return of post she received 
a promise that it should be out by the first 
of July; tha; was in rather more than six 
weeks. How that secret did burden the 
girPssoul! It, so to speak, burnt a hole in 
her heart—but ghe kept it; she never told 
a single person, not even her aunt. She 
corrected the proofs in secresy, and smoth- 
ered the importance of the proceeding as 
best she could; and, at last, she received 
the first copies. m 

How she gloated over them. How she 
turned them over and over and admired 
the binding; how she read and wept over 
the story! 

And then she wrote on the title-page of 
one— 

* To dear Dick, 

‘* With the Author’s best love.” © 


But not yet was Dick to receive it; not 
until the review in the Wednesday Slasher 
had appeared. One week went by, but 
there was no notice of ‘‘ Dick’s Darling, 
by Evelyn Eversley.” Yes; that was her 
nom de plume. 

-A second week dragged its slow course 
along; there was no notice of *‘ Dick’s 
Darling.” 

A third passed—a fourth—a fifth ai 
Thursday, Friday, Savurday, Sunday, 
day; Ethel began to feel desperate—she felt 
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she could not hold out much longer. How- 
ever, Dick was comi gat eleven to take 
her for a ride, a long ramble on borseback, 
miles and miles away from Hyde Park. 
She almost made up her mind that she 
would tell, and get the weighty secret off 
her conscience. But when the time cam*, 
and she, in her habit, was watching the 
horses waiting in the street, wondering 
why he was late, a note in his well-loved 
writing was brought to her. 

‘* My darling,” it said, ‘*I am very, very 
sorry that you must go for your ride with- 
out me. I have just had a note from our 
editor to say Chatters is very ill, and I 
must write the reviews of novels for this 
week. I will come about five o’clock. 
By-the-bye, one of them is, oddly enough, 
called what you are—‘ Dick’s Darling.’” 

The girl was nearly beside herself with 
delight. What a day it was! Twice as 
long as it ought to have been, She went 
for her ride simply as a means of kiliog so 
muck time. Over and over again she 
wondered had Dick found her out al- 
ready? Oh, surely—surely! There were 
whole scenes, long and of a very tender 
character, which he mus: have recognized 
in a minute—there were incidents he could 
not by any chance fail to know again. 
There was that one with the flower-girl, 
who had offered ther fresh roses the very 
day they became engaged. Ethel had them 
still. 

How well she remembered it; the girl 
said she had alittle baby dying at home, 
aod Dick gave her half-a-crown in the flush 
of his new happiness. 

‘God bless you, sir,” said the girl, 
brokenly. ‘*‘ You don’t know what that 
coin means to me. I can go home now”; 
und then Dick dropped another among the 
roses in her lap, and passed on with an un- 
steady laugh. 

Being July, it was naturally hot weather, 
and London was simply stifling. Ethel’s 
aunt went for a drive during the afternoon 
—to get air if she could—but Ethel stayed 
at home, lest Dick should chance to come 
earlier than he had said. 


. But Dick did not do so; it was, indeed, 


more than half-past five when he appeared. 

‘Ob, my darling! I hope you are not 
awfully angry with me,” he cried, 

‘Not abit. I went in the Park.” 

“Tnat’s right. Well, you see, I had 
these beastly books to review.” 

Ethel gave a great start. 

** Wasn’t it a good one, Dick?” she asked, 
piteously. 

**Good? Ob, you mean ‘Dick’s Dar- 
ling’; a perfect insult to its pretty title— 
of all the inane, namby-pamby, wishy- 
washy, senseless and vulgar rubbish—but 
there, why talk of it? It has bored me 
enough for one day. Miss Evelyn Eversley 
will see my opinion on Wednesday. Ev- 
el-yn Ev-ers-ley! Eliza Stubbs, more 
likely. Well,” with a complete change of 
tone, ‘‘I have stalls for the opera to- 
night. Will you go?” 

**I don’t know,” said Echel, in a frozen 
voice. 

Dick turned and looked at her. Saw the 
dumb pain in her eyes—saw the crushed 
look on her face, but—guessed nothing. 

‘You're not well to-day, my darling,” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Have you a headache?” 

«* | think—I—must have,” she returned 
uncertainly, passing her hand across her 
eyes. 

“The sun was frightfully hot this morn- 
ing,” he said anxiously. “I wonder did 
you ride too long?” 

** About an heur anda half,” in the same 
strange tone. 

So Dick petted and made very much of 
her—not staying to dinner, but ordering 
her, in the husband-like tone which she 
had always found so sweet, to go very 
early to bed—which she did. There also 
she remained all the following day, on the 
plea of a headache; thus avoidiag meeting 
him till she had seen the Wednesday 
Slasher. 

And on Wednesday morning, the Slasher 
came, and she held Dick’s written verdict 
of her story in her hand—here it is: 

***Dick’s Darling,’ by Evelyn Eversley. 
This is evidently a first attempt. The 
story is written in feeble imitation of the 
most pernicious school of modern writing. 
The characters are very weak; the gram- 
mar is very bad; the plot confused and 








poor, and the tone of the book essentially 
vulgar. Miss Evelyn Eversley’s French is 
like her English, faulty; and she is appar- 
ently utterly igaorant of the ordinary 
usages of polite society. Vulgar is the 
heroine’s description of herself—more vul- 
gar her bitter invectives against ber sister 
—most vulgar of all, the hero, Dick, a 
guardsman ; of course a fearful and won- 
derful creation of the modern novelist, 
whose only idea of good breeding is con- 
summate insolence; who pulls his mus- 
tache—as the heroine faints—continually. 
And, by-the-bye, we should very much like 
to see a young lady who is capable of 
tlushing down to the tips of her fingers— 
we never have, as yet. We cannot re- 
commend the author of ‘Dick’s Darling’ 
to continue her Jiterary efforts, as we never 
remember to have read anything more 
weak and trasby io the whole course of our 
experience.” 

And that was Dick’s opinion of the story 
she had written to please him—that was his 
written verdict of the creation of her brain. 

She would have passed it all over, for 
Dick was so clever, and, of course, impa- 
tient of other people’s ignorance; she 
would gladly and willingly have forgotten 
all the opprobrious terms; not only forgot- 
ten, but acknowledged the truth of them— 
but, oh! that Dick should call her vulgar! 

Sne could not get over it—she knew she 
should never, never get over it. She for- 
got quite that when he had read the story 
he had been smarting under the annoyance 
of not being able to ride with her. She did 
not know that though men in love are very 
ready to make what ill-natured people call 
fools of themselves, they are rather or often 
very contemptuous about the same line of 
conduct in others, and certainly would not 
relish reading a careful report of their own 
love-making a year after date. 

No, she could never get over it—that one 
word—for a horrible suspicion crept into 
ber mind, and grew and grew and grew 
until it was as big as her love had been, a 
suspicion that Dick had never really loved 
her, only her fortune; that he had but tol- 
erated ber, the vulgar girl, because she hed 
some money. 

That horrible word! It pierced her gen- 
tle heart like a thorn, and stayed there— 
turning all the sweet into bitter—casting out 
love. Poor little Ethel! From that mo- 
ment the bright world of art and letters 
faded away out of her visions of the future; 
and she gave Dick up as completely as if 
he were dead. 

Now, like most soft and gentle little 
women, Ethel, upon occasion, could be 
both decided and firm, and she proved it 
then. 

“I am not going to marry D:ck,” she 
said to her aunt,to the great surprise of 
that lady. 

“Why?” 

‘“‘Well,”"—trying to speak careless]y— 
“something has come between us; and I 
want to get away—a long way off—where 
I can never bear of him again. Let us go 
at once—to America.” 

“To see the Ansons? Ob! yes; if you 
wish it, my dear. But what will your trus- 
tees say?” 

‘Neither of them ever liked—him,” her 
tongue refused to say the name, though 
she spoke so bravely. ‘‘I should like to 
stay a year or more—for good, if you like 
it,” passionately; then added, ‘1 want to 
go to-night!” 

‘Very well,” Miss L’Estrange answered, 
**it can be done, I daresay.” 

‘I will have the brougham and go and 
see them atonce. You'll goifIlike. No, 
dear auntie, I'd rather go alone. And—and 
—have me denied—if—any one comes.” 

To tell the truth, both Ethel’s trustees 
were delighted, and supplied her with the 
necessary funds at once, and promised to 
see everything in the houee was cared for. 
So, with certain letters of introduction, the 
two ladies, with a maid, went down to 
Liverpool that evening, and, in less than 
twenty-four hours were steaming down 
the Irish Cnannel on board of an Inman 
Liner—Miss L’E-trange and the maid both 
very sick, and E:hel lying with her face 
buried in a pillow wet with the first tears 
she had shed since the blight of the word 
‘*vulgar” had fallen upon her soul. 

As for Dick—bewildered, perplexed, in- 





nocent Dick—he passed that Wednesday 





evening with a mind in a-state of chaos, 
which lasted untill noon the following day, 

when he received a packet addressed to 

him in Ethe)’s hand. 

He opened it. No note, no word; only 

a box, in which, upon a bed of cotton-wool, 

there lay a locket, engraved “‘E. L’S.,” a 

broad chain, three rings, and a little horse- 

shoe, brooch with ‘“‘Good Luck” upon it; a 

box containing a bracelet. It was strange. 

Bat underneath the box there was a book. 

‘*What does it mean?” cried Dick. 

He took the book in his hand; the title 

was “DICK’S DARLING.” Within the 

cover was pasted a cutting from the last 

number of the Wednesday Slasher—hi3 no- 

tice—and upon the opposite page were writ- 
ten three words: 

‘*From the Author.” 

In an instant he realized the truth, and 
cried, ‘‘I have lost her!” 

But it was no use bewailing himself then 
—no use to jump into a hansom and tell 
the man to drive like the wind to the house 
out of Park Lane. 

James was evidently engaged in putting 
away his silver, and informed him blandly, 
** The ladies is hout of town.” 

** Where have they gone?” 

‘To America, sir,” said James, imper- 
turbably. 

It was all up then! Dick Wolfe turned 
away, hope dead—stone-dead—for James’s 
answer was a crusher, and no mistake. 

It was all up! There was nothing for 
him to do but to go home and stare with 
miserable, dry eyes at his gene little 
sweetheart’s poor little story—to think of 
her pathetic and piteous question. He un- 
derstood it now—'‘ Wasn’t it a good one, 
D.ck?” 

To recall all that he had said, all that he 
had written; to think how he had planted 
his venomed stings in the simple breast of 
her whovt he loved best in all the world! 

In a fury of passion Dick seized his ink- 
stand and fluog it against the wall, broke 
his pen and threw the pieces in the grate; 
and then, poor Dick—then—he dropped 
his head upon his arms and cried like a 
child. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





SPRING IS COMING. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 





Hana the skates on the attic wall, 

Alas for spring and summer and fall! 
No more gliding swift as light 

Over the runners keen and bright; 

5 No more rallies for winter joys 

Of sturdy, rollicking, noisy boys 

On the glittering, shining ice, 

Clear and solid and smooth and nice, 
With starlight beaming down—ho, ho! 
Up and away, boys; here we go. 


Hide it away—the coasting sled— 

In the garret over the shed. 

You could fancy it almost drew 

A sigh to itself, as if it knew. 

No more speeding over the snow 
Down the steep to the glen below. 

No more storming the snowfort wall— 
A breath of spring has leveled it all. 


Bat hip, hurrah for the bat and ball, 
Marbles, tops and tennis and ail. 

Bring your boat and rejoice to see 

The rippling lake’s blue waters free. 
Bring your rod, and be glad to find 

No ice the bubbling stream to bind. 
Hare and hounds o’er the country wide— 
Who wants snow on the green hillside? 


Spring and summer and autumn fly— 
Days and weeks and months go by 

With never au hour sad and drear 

To blythe young hearts the livelong year. 
And when the beautiful days are past 
We’ll weatber once more the wintry blast, 
Greeting with skates and sleds again 
Old Jack Frost and his jolly train. 





NOAH’S WAGON. 
IN TWO PARTS, 








BY KATHERINE B. FOOT. 
PART II. 

How glad Alice was before night that 
she had sewed that button on in a pleasant 
way instead of a cross one. © 

But things went wrong that morning. 
Alice missed and Ellen put correctly on the 
blackboard the sum Alice couldn’t do at 
all. Ellen had rather a triumphant look as 
she went back to her seat and it hurt Alics’s 
feelings, but she said nothing about it 





when, after school, Ellen joined her and 








said: “ Ain’t it most time the chickens 
were out?” 
‘*They’re due to-morrow,” said Alice; 
“but father said perhaps we might hear 
them peeping to-day.” 
‘Did he?” said Ellen. ‘“‘Tll go home 
with you before dinver and let’s see if we 
can hear’em now. My! it’s going to stop 
raining.” 
“Ivs about time, I should say,” said 
Alice. ‘‘It ic, I do believe—there’s a light 
streak in the west.” 
The girls ran quickly to Alice’s houge 
and went down cellar. 
‘*You mustn’t disturb her,” said Alice. 
‘** Well, I guess she’s my own hen,” said 
Ellen. ‘I can disturb her if ’ma mind 
to.” 
‘*Tv’s awful dark here,” she added. 
“It won’t be ina miuute when you are 
used to it—there, she’s making that funy 
noise—bhark!” 

The girls bent close down to her, and, 
sure enough, she gave a warning cluck. 

‘**Do you hear a peep?” asked Alice. 


“I think Ido,” said Ellen. “I’m just 
dyin’ to see ’em.” 
*Soam J,” said Alice. ‘* Won't it be 


splendid if they all come out—that’ll be 
eight for you and nine for me.” 

They had just reached the foot of the 
stairs as A'ice spoke, and the light shone 
full in their faces. 

Ellen stopped short. 

‘Who said so?” she said, indignantly. 
‘*Who said you’d have nine and I’d have 
eight?” 

‘1 say so,” said Alice, ‘‘and my father 
said so, too-—he said it seemed tair, we 
give the hen board and lodging.” 

** Well, i’a my hen—you couldn’t have 
had any chickens without my hen,” 

** Well, that’s so,” said Alice: ‘* but ”— 
with a happy thought—* you see we 
haven’t got any yet.” 

“Hi, there!” shouted Tom, appearing 
atthe top of the stairs; ‘‘ what are you 
talkin’ about down there?” 

** Alice say’s she’s goin’ to have nine 
chickeus and I’m only goin’ tu have eight,” 
said Ellen, ‘and I shall have the most my- 
self, ’cause it’s my hen.” 

** Well,” said Tom, judiciously, *‘ I think 
E len ought to have the odd chicken, Alice, 
*cause you had the odd bunch of May- 
flowers Saturday.” 

Alice was making faces at Tom behind 
Ellen’s back, but he didn’t pay any atten- 
tion. 

Ellen turned round and almost caught 
her. ‘Did you have an odd bunch? you 
never told me so.” 

““No, I didn’t,” said Alice. “I don’t 
know if they’re sold yet; we couldn’t know 
till to-night.” 

‘I don’t believe you were going to tell 
me,” said Ellen, “‘ and if you were going to 
keep the money for an extra bunch without 
saying a word about it, it was just no bet- 
ter than being a thief.” 

‘“*Much obliged to you,” said Alice 
tartly; all the more so because she knew 
it was true, and because such a suddea new 
view of the matter frightened her. 

‘Oh, come now!” said Tom, “don’t go 
to calling names like that.” 

“Yes, I will too,” said Ellen, “’cause 
i’s true, an’if Alice keeps on takin’ the 
odd one—she always takes the odd one— 
she’ll be just as bad as old Pete Drum- 
mond bifore she dies. Let me up; I’m 
goin’ home.” For Tom stood in the way. 

‘*Ob, now, don’t go off mad, Ellen!” he 
said. ‘* You didn’t mean, really, Alice was 
a thief; I know she’s only kind o’ grabby, 
you know.” 

“*Iv’s just the same thing,” said Ellen. 
** I’m goin’ home; an’, what’s more, I ain’t 
comin’ here any more, either.” 

**{ don’t care if you don’t,” said Alice, 
sullenly. ‘I guess you ain’t goin’ to call 
me a thief.” But Elen had slipped by 
Tom, and had gone. 

**Ts all your fault,” said Alice. ‘‘What’d 
you want to go and tell her about the odd 
bunch for?” 

‘*T dunno,” said Tom, digging his hands 
to the very bottom of his pockets. “I 
didn’t mean to stir up a row.” 

**T declare, iv’s just too bad,” and Alice 
began to cry. ‘‘I did think I ought to 
have the extra chicken.” 

** Well, p’r’aps so,” said Tom; ‘ but you 





oughtn’t to have the extra everything, 
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She'll come back to-morrow.” 
morrow ! 

“‘ She can stay away as long as she’s a 
mind to,” said Alice, as she went up to her 
dinner. 

Neither of them alluded to the quarrel. 
They always kept their equabbles carefully 
hidden from their father, for he always 
said there was no use taking sides in a 
quarrel; both parties were always to 
blame. 

‘‘Iv’s clearing up beautifully,” said Mr. 
Reed. ‘I’m glad of it. It was so damp 
no varnish would dry, and the water began 
to run into the wagon-house cellar last 
night; it’s half-afloat down there.” 

‘*My! how lucky we didn’t set the hen 
there,” said Alice. 

** Yes, indeed,” said her father. 

‘*T wasn’t ‘set’ for nothing this time, 
Aunt Sin,” said Alice. 

**Oh, sometimes ‘gsetness’ is a mighty 
good thiog,” said Aunt Sin, in one of her 
unexpected moments. 

** Well,” said Mr. Reed, ‘‘I must be off. 
I'm going over back a piece this afternoon 
if it isn’t too wet; I’ve got two wagons to 
get over at Thayer’s place.” 

*“*And I’ve got to get the clothes out,” 
said Mrs. Reed. 

Tom and Alice hurried off to school. 
Toat afternoon Ellen never once looked at 
Alice when Alice was looking at her, and 
when scaool was out she rushed by her, at 
the door, and took the arm of another girl. 
**Come to my house, Kitty,” she said, and 
they walked off together. 

‘+1 don’t care,” said Alice to herself; but 
she did care. 

Tne sun was shining brilliantly as they 
walked home. Every puddle held a gleam 
of gold. The air was soft and balmy, and 
fleecy clouds floated in great filmy masses 
across the deep blue sky. 

‘*How pleasant it is,” Alice thought. 
‘* I’s so nice to have the sun out. I wish 
Ellen had come—it was mean of me about 
the chicken—I’ll tell her so to-morrow.” 
Ah! ‘ to-morrow.” 

Tom ran up by her, whooping and yell- 
ing from sheer animal spirits. 

‘*Seems to me,” he said, ‘‘ there isn’t as 
much water inthe riveras I’d have thought 
there’d be after such arain. Oh, Jiminy! 
A ice!” he called, ‘*I forgot to say a word 
to father about that tree in Mud Pond— 
did you?” 

** N»,” said Alice, ‘ I never thought of it 
again. What of it?’ 

**O5, nothing much,” said Tom; ‘‘I only 
thought we ought to tell—it oughtn’t to be 
there, I don’t believe. I'll tell him now.” 

Tom ran into the wagon-shop, but his 
father was not there. Alice went into the 
house, and soon Tom followed her. 

** I’m goin’ fishin’,” he said. ‘* I wonder 
where my pole is? Oh, look out and see 
Pinkie! Isn't she cunning.” 

Alice looked, and so did her moth- 
er. Pinkie had her dolly in her arms, 
aad the hood of her waterproof was drawn 
over her head. Out of it looked her smil- 
ing, pink little face, which had given her 
her pame, avd moist little yellow curls blew 
away at each side, for there was a fresh 
breeze. 

‘* Hullo, Pinkie,” said Tom, as they all 
stood at the door. ‘I guess the cat eat too 
much grass—it made too much rain.” 

** Yes,” said Pinkie; ‘‘ but it’s cleared 
off now.” 

**Hal” said Tom, turning his head 
quickly up river, *‘ what was that!” 

*» I didn’t hear anything,” said his mother 
and Alice, both together. 

‘Tt sounded like blasting rocks. I won- 
der if they are biasting up at Thayer’s.” 

They stood a moment listening, and 
then Tom ran up-stairs into the garret. 
Mrs. Reed went in, and Alice stood talk- 
ing to Piakie. 

** Yes,” said Pinkie, ‘‘it’s very good 1 
had my new waterproof, ’cause I could 
come and tell you our cat’s got two new 
kittens.” 

**But the waterproof don’t keep your 
feet dry, Pinkie.” 

**My!” she said, looking down at her 
feet; ‘‘1 guess I forgotted my rubbers; but 
my dolly’s got her shoes on. I don’t think 
I could get pretty much wet any time,” 
she said, complacently, giving a loving pat 
to her cloak. 

Well, good-by, dolly is going to walk 


Ab! to-. 





home now.” And she turned and began 
to walk down the road. Just at that very 
second came a terrific, awful noise and the 
earth trembled. 

**Oh! what is it!” screamed Alice, and 
Mrs. Reed ran to the door with a white 
face. Aunt Sin, too, opened the sitting- 
room door and said: ‘Iva an earth- 
quake.” 

Tom came flying down-stairs. 

‘**T see something racing down the hills 
like—like a flock of sheep. What is it?’ 

Just then a man dashed down the road 
and shouted as he ran by: 

‘‘Dam’s broke—run for your lives!” 

“Oa! come quick,” said Mrs. Reed; ‘“‘iet 
us get over the road and up the hills!” and 
she caught hold of Aunt Sin. 

The old woman seemed confused. ‘I 
must get my shawl,” she said. 

‘Aunt Sin! Oh, Aunt Sin!” screamed 
Mrs. Reed in anguish. ‘Come! the house 
will go—never mind your shawl.” 

“I must get my best bonnet, if the house 
is goin’;” and in epite of being pulled to- 
ward the doer Aunt Sin started for the foot 
of the stairs. 

Just at that instant Mrs. Reed saw her 
husband running down the hill-road; he 
stopped suddenly and threw up his arms and 
Mrs. Reed thought she heard him scream; 
he was looking beyond ber. She turned 
her head and saw through the window of 
the sitting-room, for Aunt Sin had left the 
door open, what seemed a great wall of 
water coming down upon them. 

‘Children, rua!” she screamed; but they 
clung to her, saying: ‘Come, mother, 
come!” and Mrs. Reed clung to Aunt Sin. 
The children and their mother saw the 
water. Aunt Sin’s back was toward it, and 
Tom avd Alice could. see down the road 
too, as they turned away from the awful 
sight. 

“Oh! Pinkie!” screamed Alice. 

“Tl get her,” said Tom, and he made 4 
plunge through the door toward the litle 
figure, stopping to bend over and laugh at 
her reflection in a puddle so still and clear 
that she could see her face perfectiy in it. 

Tom just reached and lifted her ia his 
arms and turned with a great jump to ward 
the hill and safety, when, with a terrific 
shock the water atruck the house and they 
were all thrown down. There seemed a 
lifting of one corner, then a surging of water 
round their feet, a great wall of it 1ushed 
by the door, Tom and Pinkie overtaken 
and whirled away before their eyes, and 
then a great terrific crash and all at once 
the wagon-shop seemed to melt to pieces, 
and where it nad been was nothiog but 
rushing waters and tossing boards. Then 
water all about them—a tossing and rusb- 
ing flood, full of trees, logs, planks; and 
they were sure one man throwing his arms 
in the air. Tney all gave one great cry, aud 
then Mrs. Reed fell back on the stairs ina 
dead faint. 

‘Get her up out of the wet!” said Aunt 
Sin feebly; ‘I’m all wet here; get her up 
—do.” 

“I can’t,” said Alice. ‘‘Oh, will some- 
body come!” She lifted a little water in 
her hand and sprinkled a few drops on her 
mother’s face, and presently she opened 
her eyes. 

‘Oh! mother,” Alice sobbed, ‘‘ do speak 
—we are here—and father—I can see father 
on the hill—he is running down—he will 
get here soon.” 

“Tom!” her mother groaned; ‘‘ gone 
before my eyes.” 

Alice could do nothing but stand there 
and cry, and presently Aunt Sin helped 
herself up a step or two. They sat there, 
wet and frightened and wretched. 

It seemed an age—it was really aboat fit- 
teen minutes—before Mr. Reed, with the 
aid of a stout pole, pushed through the 
water on the road which was up to his 
waist evea then. 

He said as he reached them; ‘‘I thank 
God you didn’t get out. You would all 
have been swept away. Oa! Tom, my 
boy—he is gone; I saw him, and Pinkie in 
his arms—the water swept them off like 
straws.” 

He lifted his wife and helped her up- 
stairs, and Aunt Sin and Alice followed. 

**Texpected to see the house and all 
go,” her father said. 

** And why didn’t it?—oh! that water!” 
Mrs, Reed covered her face with herhands, 





“Tt was the rock,” he said; “it broke 
the force; at one corner it struck it full, 
and it lifted; but it went round this side, 
and the weight and force were spent on 
the road and shop instead of on the house. 
Nothing could have saved it if it hadn’t 
been for the rock. The other side struck 
the wagon shop full—it seemed to rush 
across the river at it. And if you had come 
when I beckoned you wovld have been 
swept off too. What merciful Providence 
kept you?” 

**It was me,” said Aunt Sin. “I wanted 
my best bonnet.” 

‘*Was that what kept you?” asked Mr. 
Reed. ‘Well, then, bless you, Aunt Sin.” 

‘Oh! if Tom had only stayed in the 
house, too!” 

“It was me—it was Pinkie,” sobbed 
Alice. ‘‘I saw her, and told him.” 

** Tt sacrificed two lives; but he oughtn’t 
to have gone to her,” said her father svl- 
emnly. 

Alice sat down stunned. Tom — her 
brother Tom, gone forever—dead, never to 
see himagain. On! It couldn’t be; it was 
a horrible nightmare. And she covered 
her face with her hands. But it was real 
enough that Tom was swept away and 
Pinkie too. 

Soon the waters subsided again and the 
river only a trifle more full than before, 
gave little sign in itself of the frightfa! 
calamity that had overtaken them. Bat 
washed away banks and the accumulation 
of boards, logs, trees, here and there a 
dead sheep or a cow—all along on either 
side of the banks told the story. Soon the 
neighbors who had rushed upon the bills 
gathered together and cries and sobs came 
from among them. 

All who had their houses on the river 
side of the road had seen them swept away 
—all but the Reeds, and the rock alone 
had saved them. 

**T want to get out,” moaned Aunt Sin. 
Mra. Reed sat quiet and dumb. As soon 
as the waters went down Mr. Reed, with a 
neighbor’s help, carried them across the 
road, one at a time. 

Mrs. Jackson ran to meet them. ‘‘Come 
to my house,” she said; ‘‘ you are coldand 
wet.” So they and many others went 
there. Mrs. Jackson lent them dry cloth- 
ing and soon most of them were seated in 
the kitchen, looking from the windows 
down upon their half-ruined homes or the 
places where they had been. 

Mr. Reed was not there; none of the 
men were, but after an hour or two, one 
came back. 

“They have found poér neighbor 
Crabb’s body,” he said. ‘‘If he had only 
run when his family did, he would have 
been saved, but he went to let out his hens 
and was swept off.” And Mrs. Gill they 
have found alive in an apple tree where 
she was thrown.” 

** Alive!” cried Mrs. Reed; “‘ then there 
is hope for my boy.” 

The man turned silently away. He had 
seen Tom with Pinkie tightly clasped in 
his arms swept by him as he stood safely 
on high ground, and he knew there was 
but one chance in a thousand for him. 

But just at dark when Mrs. Reed and 
Alice sat despairing at the fast gathering 
twilight and holding each other’s hands in 
silent misery, a man rushed up the hill and 
in at the door.” 

‘“*Where’s Mrs. Reed?” he shouted; 
“*T’ve good news for her.” 

**Good ?” she said tremblingly. 

‘Yes; they have fuund your boy and 
Pinkie alive and in a willow tree. Pinkie’s 
waterproof got tangled in the branches and 
gave Tom a chance to hold on—and he’s 
in bed at Mr. Root’s—they got him just in 
front of his house.” 

‘* A half a mile away!” said Mrs. Reed. 

They went at once to Tom and they 
found him weak and pale but alive. His 
arm was broken, but Pinkie was unhurt. 
The color seemed to have been washed out 
of her cheeks, ard she was sobbing and 
frightened and her eyes looked staring and 
wild. 

‘*I losted my dolly,” she sobbed, and 
they kissed her but could notcomfort, ‘I 
don’t want a new one, I want my own 
dolly,” and she sobbed herself to sleep. 

Eden sat by her and Alice came and 
stood near her, and presently she stooped 
and kissed her. 3 





“Tm sorry.” she said; and Ellen put her 
arm round, her neck and peace was made. 

“I will never be cross again,” said 
Alice. 

** Nor me, either,” said Ellen, and they 
wiped their eyes and looked at one an- 
other. 

“You may have all the chickens,” said 
Alice. ‘Oh! I forgot the chickens—they 
must all be drowned—the cellar’s full of 
water. 

Ellen laughed. ‘*We counted ’em too 
soon;’’ and then she cried. ‘‘I can’t 
laugh,” she said; ** it makes me cry.” 

Tom’s arm was set during the night, and 
he rested quietly, and next morning he 
was doing well. 

‘Come, girls,” said Mr. Reed; ‘‘ you 
bo‘h look pale and peaked. Come and 
take a walk—it’ll do you good.” 

The morning wa; bright anc sunny, but 
they almost wished they hadn’t come when 
they walked along and saw the dreadful 
damage of the flood. 

‘* What made it, father?” asked Alice. 

‘*Mud Pood burst through the gates. 
They were rotten and the pond was very 
fuil from the melting snow, and the long 
rain and the last mischief seems to have 
been a tree that was wedged in so that the 
water couldn’t flow over the dam, and it 
didn’t fet over the gates fast enough and so 
burst them.” 

** And whose fault was it?” asked Ellen. 

‘*That is what we shall try to find out,” 
said Mr. Reed. 

When they reached their own house the 
sight was pitiful enough tothem; but their 
neighbors would have felt themselves lucky 
if they had had a house left, even if the 
cellar was full of water, and the house part- 
ly off its foundations, and the carpets on 
the lower floor soaked through, and cov- 
ered inches deep with mud. 

Mr. Reed said: ‘‘I must go down cellar 
and see if I can get an ax, and a crowbar, 
to pry up and cut up some of this wood 
jammed up here.” 

He went down cellar and the girls went 
up-stairs to get some clothes Alice wanted, 
for them all. Presenily Mr. Reed war 
heard calling, ‘‘ Girls! girls! come here.” 

They ran down. Mr. Reed stood at the 
head of the cellar stairs. ‘‘ Step down 
here carefully two or three steps, and I’il 
show you something pretty.” They stepped 
down, and after peering for a minute or 
two into the darkness, they saw close to 
the steps the body of the old baby wagon, 
in which the her had been set. But she 
wasn’t setting any more. She was stand- 
ing up, and round her were ever so many 
puffy little yellow balls with shining black 
eyes. 

** Oh!” said the girls, rapturously, ‘‘ain’t 
they too lovely!” 

**A real Noah’s ark, isn’t it?” said Mr. 
Reed. ‘Poor Biddy, are you hungry?” 
for she was clucking in a distressed way, 
and looking anxiously from side to side at 
the dark water about her. 

“I should call it Noah’s wagon,” said 
Ellen. 

*- So it is,” laughed Mr. Reed; ‘ well 
whether it’s ark or wagon—out it must 
come;” and he carefully lifted out the 
whole aflair—wagon, hen and chickens. 
They put them in a basketand carried them 
to Mr. Dow’s. 

They showed the chickens to Tom, all 
cuddled in the bottom of the basket, while 
‘*Mrs. Noah,” as she was always called af- 
terward, was calling for them in clucks of 
deep dismay. 

‘** Every one hatched,” sald Alice. 

Tom looked at her. ‘Then they are un- 
ever,” he said 

‘*Oh yes, but that don’t make any differ- 
ence,” said both girls together. And Alice 
said, ‘** The odd one’s Ellen’s, of course.” 

And when Ellen would have said ** No,’ 
Alice pressed her hand and said ‘‘ Please!” 

When Mr. Reed told Tom that he and 
Pinkie had been through three mill dams 
(they had to, to get where they were found), 
Tom could scarcely believe it. 

“I didn’t know it.” he said ,“‘I just 
grabbed Pinkie and held on—and some- 
times we were all under and sometimes we 


were out, andI was knocked about and. 


then I felt the tree slap my face, and then 
I didn’t know any more till father was car- 
rying me.” He shuddered. ‘Don’t ever 
ask me about it agsin.” And they never did, 
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* A long time after, when the house had 
been repaired and all was in order again, 
Aunt Sin said suddenly one afternoon, when 
she was sewing a bow on her bonnet, ‘ If it 
heda’t been forihis bonnet, we wouldn’t 
be here now.” 

* True enough!” said Mr. Reed. 

“Andif it hadn’t been for my wanting the 
hen in our ce!lar, and not in the shop, we 
wouldo’t have bad our chickens,” said 
Atice, ‘“‘ and I don’t be'ieve a barrel would 
have floated like the wagon—it would have 
been top-heavy.” 

“ True enough again,” said Mrs. Reed, 
‘* and the rock that has been sucha trial, 
saved our home. I will never grumble 
again about things.” 

* Setness,” said Aunt Sin, nodding her 
head and pursing her lips, “isa very good 
quality—sometimes;” she added slowly, 
when they all laughed, and the story comes 
to an end. 

Mr. Reed built a new shop, and he had 
ever 80 much work to do, to help him pay 
for it, for s0 many wagons had been swept 
away. And when after that Alice and E!- 
len began to squabble, they looked up and 
stopped. And Alice, whentempted to give 
Tom very short answers, remembers the 
day when she had seen him swept away 
from her, and in time, learned to hold her 
tongue and keep her temper. 

HaBTFoRD, Conn. 





A TRUE SOLUTION OF THE 
WEATHER PROBLEM. 


BY DELIA W. LYMAN. 





OxD Fataex Time was nodding on his 
throne; his scythe hung listlessly from one 
hand, andin the other his hour.glass was 
89 carelessly held that the sands scarcely 
ran. 

Into his throne room opened an enormous 
ly long hall, known as ‘Father Time’s 
Waiting-Room,” where, just at that mo- 
ment were standing, lounging or sitting 
three hundred and twenty-tbree persons, in 
a long, irregular line, one after the other. 

To be strictly accura‘e, two of the three 
bundred and twenty-three were neither 
standing, sittivg or lounging, for they were 
engaged in a hand-to-hand encounter, each 
striving to drive the other from the line. 

The noise at last beeame so great as to 
eatirely drown the day’s regular breathing 
sound which Father Time was wont to emit 
when sleeping, and, finally, even to awaken 
the old gentleman himself. 

In a great rage, he grasped firmly his 
scythe, and hurried as fast as his infirm 
limbs could carry him to the Waitiag-Room, 
leaving behind him at eachstep, great foot- 
prints on the Sands of Time with which the 
floor of the room was neatly sprinkled, 

** Just as I thought,” be growled. ‘‘ The 
old story, February Twenty-Ninth trying 
to get in ahead of March First! Ob, you 
rascal!” continued he, shaking bis scythe 
in the face of February Twenty-Niath, 
** you give me more trouble than all the 
reat of the Days put together. Get out of 
here this instant, and stay where you be. 
long till your turn comes to fall] in line, 
which you well know is only once in four 
years, and I wish it were only once ina 
hundred, for all the troub'e you make 
me.” 

At a gesture which accompanied these 
words, March First, a blustering, rough 
sort of man, with a face like a lion, tri- 
umphantly resumed his place in the line, 
and little February T wenty-Ninth, the most 
mischievous imp ever created, stole away 
with a wicked leer, as if to say: 

**Look out, old fellow; I'll have my re- 
venge yet!” 

Father Time then resumed his seat on 
the throne, and continued his daily task 
of inspecting the condition of each Day, as 
its turn came to appear before him and 
advance through tbe great portal which 
led from the throne room to the great 
world of men. 

In the meantime February Twenty- 
Ninth, who now for three successive 
years had been prevented from joining in 
the great procession, nursed his wrath at 
this latest rebuff from Father Time and 
vowed vengeance. 

He soon managed to get a word with 
his three boon companions, April First, 
March Seventeenth, or Patrick, as he was 
more often called, and July Fourth. This 
t¥io was a real terror wherever it appeared. 


April First was a silly, big, blue-eyed, 
idiotic-looking youth, who wore a fool’s 
cap, and was always playing the most 
stupid jokes; March Seventeenth, a great, 
rough, clumsy rowdy, with a green sash 
across from one shoulder, and a large 
umbrella in his hand, and who crested an 
uproar wherever he went. 

The two together, however, were not 
nearly as disagreeable as July Fourth—a 
boisterous, red-faced fellow, whose voice 
was like a cannon, whose every word 
snapped out like a fire-cracker, and whose 
every step seemed to tread upon torpedoes. 
Every hair ou his rough, unkempt head 
stuck straight up like a sky-rocket, and his 
eyes were as round and sparkling as two 
pin-wheels. He always went around click- 
ing a pistol at every one he met, and was 
altogether a most noisy and disa:reeable 
fellow, except in the eyes of his three boon 
companions already mentioned. 

When February Twenty-Niath had told 
his taleof wrongs and unjust treatment at 
the hands of Father Time the three swore 
to assist him in his revenge, and the plan 
finally concocted was sufficiently outra- 
geous and impudent to sa'isfy even them. 

It was this—to make Father Time tipsy, 
and then in the confusion sure to result in 
the order of the procession February 
Twenty-Ninth was, if possible, to slip into 
line, but if not, there would at any rate be 
fun enough to pay. 

It is not necessary to insert the details of 
the working up of this plan, the prepara. 
tion of the decoction, ete., for are they 
not all written in the great Biography of 
Father Time, by his clerks, the Calendars, 
the Almanacs, and the Clockr, who keep a 
minute record of all that concerns him? 

Suffice it to say the time agreed upon for 
the execution of the plan was two days 
later than that on which this tale opened— 
namely, when it was St. Valentine’s Day’s 
turn to appear before Father Time. 

Now every Day in the year knew that 
Father Time was decidedly bewitched by 
St. Valentine’s Day, and she was, indeed, 
amost charming young maiden, with a 
certain coyness and air of mystery about 
her which added greatly to her fascina- 
tions. The quartett calculated (und right- 
ly) that just after her departure Fath- 
ec Time would be quite oblivous of the 
world and absorbed in feelings of regret. 

Accordingly, just at the right moment, 
after St. Valentine’s Day had disappeared 
through the great portal, and when Father 
Time sat musing in a very lackadaisical 
manner (for ‘‘ there’s no fool like an eld 
fool,” you know), April First banded 
him the inebriating draught, which, in aa 
absent minded manner, and to the great 
joy of the quartett, he immediately drank 
to the very dregs. 

July Fourth kep! up such a clatier that 
February Twenty-Ninth’s rvars of laughter 
were quite unnoticed by the other most ex- 
emplary and well-behaved Days in tue 

Waiting-Room. 

Ina short time the draught took effect, 
and Father Time staggered from his throne, 
turning his ,hour-glass rapidly up and 
down and swearing by all the signs of the 
Zodiac that he would now have some fun. 

When he proceeded into the Waiting- 
Room and his eye fell upon the long line of 
Days waiting their turn to advance, he de- 
clared in a loud voice that he was just tired 
to death of seeing them always standing 
just so, and he was going to mix them up 
so they should be more sociable and not so 
ridiculously exclusive! 

**Come here, May Twenty-Eighth!’’call- 
ed he, *‘atand next to February Fifteenth! 
February Sixteentb, you go next backof 
April Twenty-Fifth! Here you, Birthing- 
ton’s Washday, you step in between March 
Nineteenth and Twentieth!” 

And so he continued, putting June Twen- 
ty-First, the tallest girl ia all the year, right 
next to April Second, who was always ina 
flood of tears. He slipped February Sever- 
teenth, a raw, blustering clodhopper, with 
no manners at all, nextin front of April 
Fifth, who smiled and frowned with every 
alternate movement. October Twelfcb, a 
hale and hearty young fellow, and February 
Eighteenth, a snowy-haired old man, were 
put side by side after August Thirteenth, 
a poor over-heated woman, with a fece 
asredasa peony. November Taird and 





he shoved back by September Second. 
July Twenty-Third, Twenty-Fourth and 
Twenty-Fifth, three lusty damsels, he took 
bodily and planted squarely between Sep- 
tember Tenth and Eleventh. December 
Twenty-First, the shortest little fellow in 
the whole year, was set immediately back 
of November E'eventh. When old Father 
Time’s eye fell upon December Twenty- 
Fifth, be scowled and asked her why she 
looked so solemn. When she said it was 
because this year she was going to bea 
Sunday and that people did not like Christ- 
mas to be a Sunday, he told her if she did 
not stop complaining he should put her out 
with February Twenty-Ninth and would 
only let her appear once in four years. 

Father Time then concluded his mad 
folly by selecting a day from every month 
in the whole line and putting them in be- 
tween April Ninth and April Tenth. He 
then caught sight of February Twenty- 
Ninth grinning delightedly around a cor- 
ner, and trying to dodge in behind Fcbru- 
ary Twenty. Eighth, and summarily gave 
him a cuff right out into the middle of next 
year, where, to be sure, he really belonged. 

Then, and not till ther, did Father Time 
return to his throne tos ce off the effects 
of his wild spree. 

In the meahtime the great portal opened 
just as usual, and each Day passed out in 
the mad order arranged by Father Time. 

February Twenty-Ninth, undaurtcd as 
usual, selected a nice, comfortable spot in 
the middle of next year from which he haa 
a capital view of all that occurred in the 
world of men. And there he sat and 
laughed until the tears ran down his face 
to eee the result of his mischievous p!an. 

F.rat comes a day in February, then one 
in June; then a day in March followed by 
one in September, and so op. 

He heard the people talking to one 
another about the ex.raordinary changes 
in the weather, and venting their com- 
plaints on the newspaper weather reports, 
the comets, the clerk of the weather, the 
spots on the sun, and other equally inno- 
cent causes. 

Bat all the time February Twenty-Ninth 
knew the key to the mystery, and the more 
be looked the more be leughed; and as 
Father Time bas apparently not yet ar- 
ranged the proeceasion right again, for all I 
know he is locking and laughing still from 
his comfortable look-out in the middle of 
next ycar. 

New Haven, Coxn, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Jommvumeauons for this acpartmen! should be ad- 
dreasea “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York 





DECAPITATION OF MEN. 

1. Decapitate a French wriier, and leave the 
past “tense of lie. 

2. Decapitate a Danish painter, and leave not 
in. 

3. Decapitate a Portuguese sea farer, and 
leave existing. 

4. Decapitate a Persian king, and leave a 
celebrated disputant on the question of the 
Trinity. 

5. Decapitate an American naturalist, and 
leave a part of a bird. 

6. Decapitate a French historian, and leave 


a message. 
F. 
CORKS CREW. 
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1. To lament ; 2,a disease of heat and cold ; 3,to 
jay up; 4 an outside garment ; 5, not to be imi- 


a — 


lose color ; 8, to be obliged ; 9, to nod; 10, an 
entrance; 11, a fruit; 12, to coin; 13,0 large 
black bird ; 14, desirable for winter. 
The corkscrew is something you should be 
very thankfal for, although you may not like 
the work of getting it. 
CHAIR PUZZLE. 
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The back—Square word of four letters. 1, a 
lady ; 2, a term of assent; 3, to répair; 4, con- 
clusions, 

The seat—Rhomboid, including the last word 
of the back. 

Across: 1, the last wordof square ; 2, a grain; 
3, heavy sticks ; 4, peasants of India. Down: 1, a 
vowel ; 2, a word of refusal; 3, a gentle blow; 
4, a good actress; 5, a pen; 6, therefore; 7, a 
consonant. 

Front legs—Right, a giant who warred against 
Heaven ; left, fabulous founder of Rome ; rung, 
obscurity. 

Back leg, one of the Muses; rung, a very 
smal! particle. 


DIAGONAL WORD,—Selected. 
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1. That which can be forgiven; 2, a claim to 
a writing ; 3, ope who has the care of game; 
4, the method of killing whales; 5, with 
thought; 6, a delicious piece of pastry; 7, 
proprietor of a vessel ; 8, a clock ; 9, the scicnce 
of coins and metals ; 10, a small shell-fish. 

The diagonal word is the same as number 
six. 

Commence with the upper left-hand cross 
and end with the lower right-hand cross. Also 
commence with the lower left-hand cross and 
end with the upper right-hand cross. 


CHARADE, 


A very, very, little word 
My tirst is, you will see, 

And that my second is a youth 
I think you will agree. 


My third is something much disliked 
By those of riper years, 

And when my second maxes it 
They often stop their ears. 


My whole one whose lot was cast 
Within a lowly bome, 
But who, at length, by magic arts, 


Did rear a palace dome, Cc. W 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 17th. 
BRHYMED ENIGMA, 


“Dil puta girdle round about the earth in 
forty minutes.” 
** Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Act II, Scene II, 


INITIAL CHANGES, 


1. Bane. & Cane. 3. Dane. 4, Fane. 6. 
ave. 6. Lane. 7. Kame. & Mane. 9. Pane, 
10. Sane. 11. Vane. 12. Wane. 





THAT YELLOW COMPLEXION. 


Means biliousness; biliousnees mneans a per- 
verted jiver. Bome of the bile has gone wrong 
and entered into the biood instead of going into 
the bowels, where it was needed to do its legiti- 
mate work. For the want of it in the right 
place, you suffer constipation, and because of 
its presence in the wrong place you suffer jaun- 
dice. Nothing will correct that perverted liver 
and restore it to right habits eo effectively or so 
readily as Compound Oxygen. This is not a 
drug. It is easy and pleasant to take ; simple in 
its operation, and certain in its results. It has 
proved a blessing to sufferers from hver troubics 
and other chronic ailments. If you bave symp- 
toms of a disordered liver or of impure biood, or 
of failing digestion, you will find Compound 
Oxygen the remedy most sure to restore the dis- 
eased organs to healthy action. Drs. Starkey 
& Pauen, of 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
publish a work of nearly two hundred pages, 
entitled Compound Oxygen—Its Mode of Action 
and Results, in which many cures are reported. 
a. mail the work free to applicants.—N. Y. 








tated ; 6, a part of ths body in the plural; 7, to 
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Fourth, two cheerless, scantily clad youths, 
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Store, B. Altman & Oo., Simpson, 
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PEARS AND PEAR TREES. 


BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 








Wut the big profits of a few years ago can- 
not now be realized from the cultivation of 
pears for market purpotes, there is still a very 
satisfactory margin for the successful grower; 
and, considering the greatly increased purchas- 
ing power of a dollar, the difference in the gross 
re‘urns for fruit now and a number of years 
back is not so great as it seem:. I+ will be 
a long tim: before pears cease to pay well. 
Many of the orchards set vut never prove prof- 
itable for the simple reason that they are neg- 
lected. Pear trees not merely require suitable 
soil and exposure, but demand a careful atten- 
tion from the time they are set out, much more 
so than do apple trees. We know of many fine 
pear orchards which were set out at a consider- 
able expense, which never even got old enough 
to fruit. Some died from sheer neglect, others 
were totally ruined by turniog livestock into 
the orchards, while others were killed by crop- 
ping the orchard with smail grain, wheat, rye, 
or oats, 

Sor, AND PreparaTion.—Soil has much to do 
witb the success of the pear, and the kind of 
soil our extended experience has taught us as 
best is one rather loamy, but not too light, and 
with a good clay subsvil, one which farmers usu- 
ally term a good corn soil, Thorough drainage, 
either natural or artificial, or botb, is absolute- 
ly essential. Gently sloping and eastern expo- 
sures we have found most desirable, and have 
avoided either a full porthern or full southern 
one, notwithstanding some authorities on pear 
culture differ with us, In the preparation of 
the soil considerable care should be bestowed to 
enable the young trees to make a vigorous 
growth the first year in the orchard; for that is 
the most critical period of the tree’s existence, 
Oar method is to grow corn, or other cul.ivated 
crop, for a season or two, cultivating the soil 
thoroughly the entire ceason, not merely to in- 
sure a good mechanical condition of the soil, 
but effectually to destroy weeds and grass, and 
thus leave the soil in a fiae condition to receive 
the young trees. Spring planting is generally 
the most approved but occasiopaliy we have 
had most excellent results from tall plant- 
ing. It is too often the case that other pressing 
work is attended to firat in the epring, so that 
by the time that planting out the pear orchard 
is taken in hand the season is far advanced, the 
trees get in late and havea short season for 
growing. Otherwise we prefer sprivg planting, 
for the soil, being freshly plowed, induces a 
better growth of wood the first year. 

PLANTING AND CuLTIVATION.—Prepare the soil 
thoroughly with plow and harrow, the same as 
is done for a crop of corn, but not making the 
common error of plowing so early in the 
spring that the soil has not dried off prcperly. 
Now plow farrows with a two-horse plow, going 
twice im the same furrow to deepen it, making 
these furrows twenty feet apart for standards, 
and fifteen feet apart for dwaris. When this is 
done check off across these furrows, using a 
light one-horse plow, the same distances apart, 
tomark the places where the trees are to be 
planted. At the interzecti n of the farrows 
clean out—do not make adeep hole—places for 
the trees. Having completed this work, irim off 
smoothly with a sharp knife all broken or bruised 
branches or roots, and take the trees, having 
the roots well covered over to protect from sun 
had wind, to the field. In the center orchard- 
plot have a balf barrel filed with thin mud, in 
which put the roots of each tree, and then have 
the trees immediately set out, remembering to 
spread out the roots well, to keep the trees in 
line, and to press firmly the soil around the roots 
wita your foot. This last item is apparently 
very tiivial, though really of great importance, 
Toe first aud secoad years at least the orchard 
should be pai ia coin or some other cultivated 
crop, the coin affordiug a partial shade and pro- 
tecuon to the young and tender trees the first 
season. Tue sil should be mmouerately enriched, 
but bor, viclens manures should be avoided, as 
they iuduce.an undue growth of wood, generally 
more than the tree can perfect, and W this cause 
alone we attribute the failure of several other- 
wise promising young pear orchards. The land 
must be culuvated fur four or five years at 
least, after which itcaa be put down to clover 
for One year, or at the most not more than two 
years, to give it a rest, when it must be put into 
cultivationagain. Ia regard to praoing and 
truiniog the pear, in orckard cultivation, much 
has been said waoich ia the veriest nonsense; for 
our experience of some twenty Or more years with 
this frait proves taat all that is really necessary 
or even desirable is to rem>ve interfering, dead 
or broken brauches, to keep dowa the suckers, 
and to take out aay superfluous wood, each year, 
that is necessary. As the different varieties 
have characteristic and different forms of 





growth, they should be pruned so as to permit 
them to assume their natural shape or form. 
Farther than this, we do not approve of prun- 
ing the pear in orchard culture. 

Pickxine, Rrrenrne anp Sarerina.—No pear 
is really fit to eat, in an epicurean sense, when 
permitted to ripen on the tree, for it then be- 
comes soft or washy and loses its sprightly and 
delightful flavor. It may do to ripen some 
fruits on the tree, but assuredly not the pear. 
There are some varieties which are at their best 
just when they have attained their fuil growth, 
which only an experienced grower can tell, and 
they should then be removed from the tree, 
éven though they do not part readily from the 
stem. The Duchesse pear is, however, an ex- 
cepiion to this rule, as are a few o:her varieties, 
for if removed too soon thiy will shrivel up and 
become worthless. Unless the grower is high 
up in fruite, so as to know fully the peculiari- 
ties of each variety he grows, it is best to follow 
some rule which wi'l invariably average up 
good results; and the safest rule is to let the 
fruit remain on the tree until it will part read- 
ily at the stem, when it should be carefully 
hand-picked, taken to some cool, airy and dark- 
ened second story room (because free from damp- 
ness), and there spread out carefully on blan- 
kete, just close enough not to touch, and then 
otber blaukets throwa over them. In from one 
to three days they will color up beautifully, and 
must be sortec out from time to time as they 
do, as they do notall get their color at the same 
time. Handle them as carefully as eggs ; and in 
preparing for shipment keep the different va- 
rieties separate, as well as assorting into sizes. 
Pack in crates (do not throw them in loosely) 
or ia baskets, properly secured from theft or 
handling, and ship to some commission man 
upon whom you can rely, and who makes a spe- 
cialty of fice fruits, and send bim the entire 
crop if he can handle 1t all; for doipg so will 
bring youin far more satisfactory returns than 
sending part to one and part to another mer- 
chant, and thus putsing your fruit in competi- 
tion with itself. 

New Yor« Crry. 


CORN PACK OF 1886. 


Tue pack of 1886 was 57 per cent. in advance 
of that of 1885, notwithstanding injury to the 
crop by excessive rains in Maryland and drouth 
in the Western States. The season was most 
favorable for packers in New York, the crop be- 
ing of unusual good quality. In Maine the 
pack was double that of 1885 and of average 
quahty. The figures presented below represent 
toe smallest quantity packed, as we prefer that 
unreported factories should not be made a sub- 
ject of guesswork. Returos from such would 
go to swell the aggregate. The total pack in 
1886 was 1,704,735 cases, against 1,082,174 in 
1845, andio detail as follows: 








CORN PACK OF 1586, 


Cases, 24 

cans each 

MAING, 20. ccerccccccccecessecccosereccecocces 464,453 
Mary land.... .cccccccecccsecccccecescecessce 354,000 
PIR Wei Be ccs cece ccceccces cccvcecoscoscoves 258, 150 
Indiana and Illimols.............6.ee 0 eeeee 184,200 
BB c van dic cenns coguaderconsequnes tpcesecees 124,282 
Kansaz, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas.... 141,650 
GOED conc cece coceghusvevescoeeeeredscsevenes 73,000 
CORRE. 000 cccccecccceccccccscccescccceocces 30,000 
I 6c cic dineecccscecnsecesoasesesé 75,000 
eee 1,704,735 
gene ere 1,082,174 


There was a considerable quantity of corn 
from previous packs on the market this year, as 
bas been the case for several preceding years, 
Aa unusually good demand has been noted dur- 
iog this season, due to a general improvement 
in quality. Thisis the legitimate result of the 
rivairy of leading packers in Maine, and at a 
few other points, 3 keep their brands at the 
head of the list, Methods of packing have been 
more carefully studied than ever before, with 
the result of placing before conmsuers a higher 
average grade of canned corn than has previ- 
ously been the case. The Harford County (Md.) 
pack was fully 60 per cent. lighter than in 1894 
and about 25 per cent, below that of 1885, thus 
reducing the supply of low-priced brands, so 
that the amount carried over from the 1884 and 
1885 pack was sent into consumption. This 
has placed the general market in better shape 
than it bas beenin years. 

Fancy braods of corn have come to the front, 
thus demonstrating the fact that the people 
are willing to pay for quality. The corn-belt 
of New York, Massachusetts and Maine is blessed 
with a climate and soil unequaled by any other 
section. The rapid vegetation due to a short 
season is favorable for the production of tender 
and juicy corn. The meihod of packing in 
these staces ia different from that in vogue in 
other | ,catisies, thus preserving the natural fla- 
vor and tenderness of sweet corn much better 
than the wes process of packing. 

There has been the same wide difference in 
price as in former years. Maryland brands bave 
ranged from 75 cents to $1; Maine, from $1 to 
$1.20, edvancing late in the season to $1.30@ 
$1.40 for favorite labels ; New York State, from 
90 cents to $1.25 ; Western, from 85 cents to $1. 





A few parties have acquired a high local repu- 
tation for their brande, and have thus been 
enabled to secure a price above the average 
market-value. Already very large sales of fancy 
brands have been iwnade for 1887, packed corn at 
$1.25 for Maine ; 80c@$1 for Maryland ; 90¢@ 
$1.25 for New York, the orders being far ahead 
of thoge booked at the same time in 1866. 

In Maryland the crop was injured by exces- 
sive rains in the early part of the season, pre- 
venting its proper cultivation. Thirty-six 
inches of rain-fall were recorded in 180 days. 
The season lasted from August 20th to October 
5th. 

In Ohio, dry weather and an early frost cut 
down the pack, further shortened by one large 
factory pot canning. The pack commenced 
August 27tb, and ended September 24th. 

Io Illinois and Indiana dry weather burt the 
early crop; but the late corn was very good, 
Some Iccalities report a deficiency of 30 per 
cent. Theseason commenced from the 9.h to 
23d of August, and closed September 25th. In 
Arkansas packing began July 20th, bat the crop 
was sbort, being injured by bad weather and 
worms. In states west of the Mussissippi 
drouth injured the yield very much. Packing 
opened July 10th, and closed by the 1st of Sep- 
tember. In Maine work commenved about the 
lst of September, and was terminated by Octo- 
ber 5th. In Oanada August 25th marked the 
opening of packing, and October 5th the closing. 

A majority of packers now realize that price is 
wholly dependent upon quality and reputation. 
Those capners who have excelled in the former, 
and who have made a free use of printers’ ink to 
acquaint the trade and consumers with the char- 
acter of their brands, are making money pack- 
ing corn, and generally book more orders than 
they can fill before the season opens. Jealous 
of their reputation of favorite brands, they will 
not pack uader popular labels unless the quality 
of the cora growa is such as to enable them to 
maintain a uniform and reliable grade from 
year to year.— American Grocer. 





AVAILABLE FERTILIZERS. 


Manure is the working capital of the farmer. 
Upon the ase he makes of it must mainly depend 
his success or failure. It is often forgotten that 
immediate availability is one of the most impor- 
tant points to be eonsidered. The time-honored 
adage for merchants, that the nimble sixpence 
is better than the slow shilling, is c«qually aopli- 
cable to the farmer with his fertilizers, which, 
as regards his land, are the ready money with 
which he conducts his business. There is in all 
tillable land a considerable stcck of latent fer- 
tility which r quires better conditions to enable 
crops to useit. Very rarely, aud never except 
in market gardening, is this inert fertility in- 
creased while cropping continues. Nearly all 
farm operations on the soil, plowing, cultivat- 
ing and draining, have the effect of making 
latent fertility available, and are a benefit 
mainly because of that fact. Few farmers can 
affurd to purposely add to the stock of latent 
fertility in the soil, We do this, however, waen- 
ever coarse manure is used in large quantities. 
If ali the manures needed can be got, the more 
fre.ly they are used the better. But with the 
limited supply that any farmer has he is obliged 
to use it carefully, applying only where it will 
give the best and quickes: returns, 

Is is this quality of being immediately avail- 
atle that has made commercial feriilizers so 
popular. I: has been only by availing them- 
selves of these that a majority of Eastern farm- 
ers have been able to maintain competition with 
the cheap virgin jands of the West. So long as 
the price of grain was kept up to a point where 
the increased crop would more than repay the 
cost of the fertilizers there could be little deubt 
about the advantage of using them. But with 
wheat as low as it has been for a year past there 
are many places where the increase in the crop 
will not always do this. If the fertilizers are 
siill to be used it must be in a way to make 
other slower manures more quickly available, 
If barnyar1 manures could be made to give 
their full benefit to the first crop they would be 
generally recognized as the cheapest fertilizers 
that can be used. 

The true way to use commercial fertilizers is 
in connection with stable and barnyard ma- 
nures. Tle caustic acids and alkalies employed 
in making phosphate available are equally effi- 
cient when applied to the coarser manures of 
the barnyard. In most mineral manures an 
excess of the acid remains after the bone or 
other material is dissolved; and it is to this, 
acting on the vegetable matter of the soil and 
making it fit for plant-food, that mineral 
manures owe their best effects. If commercial 
manures furnished the food directly to crops, 
they would be equully beneficial on all soils of 
moderate fertility. This every farmer who has 
had much experience with them knows is not 
the fact. Oa light sand or gravel, were but 
little vegetable matter 1s found, mineral manures 
are often comparatively of littie value. There 
is nothing in such soil for the sulphuric acid of 
the phosphate to work on. With plenty of veg- 
etable matter in the soil some of it is decom- 
posed, and its nitrogen is changed to soluble 








nitric acid, one of the most active stimulants to 
pisnt-food that it is poseible to apply. 

Using sulphuric avid in dilute form on stable 
manure may often be a profitable means of mak- 
ing it more quickly available. But sulphuric 
acid, oil of vitriol, is too expensive to come into 
general use as a manure. There are cheaver, 
though less efficient, substitutes. Alkalies, like 
potash or salt, are powerful disintegraters of 
vegetable matter, and in some forms are now 
the cheapest means of digesting, or rather cook- 
ing, raw food for plants. Many good farmers 
use salt mixed with phosphate to make it more 
quickly available. There is still better reason 
for mixing salt with stable manure for the same 
purpose, because this alone is slower in its 
effects thun are mineral fertilizers. Potaeh in 
wood ashes or in the potash salts is also good, 
bat in ashes it is too caustic to be applied to 
manures out of the soil, forit will cause rapid 
joss of ammonia, Bat in the ground the quick 
decomposition of manures is an advantage. 
Ammonia cannot escape as it is absorbed by the 
soil and beld until claimed by plant roots. 

In soils where vegetable matter is abundant, 
lime can ofteu be used as the cheapest fertilizer. 
It decomposes humus very rapidly, and will 
have the same effect on coarse manure buried in 
the soil. Undoubtedly all of these methods of 
making manures more effective draw on the 
stock of laient fertility in the soil ; but this fault, 
if such it be, is incident to all cropping. It is 
better while the present low prices of farm prod- 
ucts prevail to get along as cheaply as possible, 
while yet maintaining a full average of crops, or 
perhaps increasing them. Those who have 
money to spire can buy expensive fertilizers. 
Those who have little morey should try to ac- 
complish the same result by cheaper means, 
Few farmers have yet attempted to exhaust the 
home supply of fertilizers, and it is true that 
those cultivators who make the most barnyard 
manure are frequently the largest purchaeers of 
commercial fertilizers. They believe in making 
the land rich for cropping.—American Culteva 
tor. 





PEKIN DUCKS. 


Is the raising of ducks profitable? That will 
depend largely on having proper facilities for 
raising them. A pond or stream near by seems 
necessary for profitable duck-raising after the 
birds are large enough to leave the coop, which 
they should not be allowed to do until they are 
about two weeks old. No one raises ducks for 
the sale of the eggs in the market; because in 
quality ducks’ eggs are considered inferior to 
those of the hen; more labor is required to 
obtain them, because unless the birds are cooped 
every night, they will drop their eggs carelessly 
where it is often difficult or impossible to find 
them ; and because a duck lays fewer eggs than 
a hen, and what she does Jay are usually dropped 
at the time when eggs are cheapest. With 
proper facilities and care, however, duck-raising 
is likely to become more popular. The wild 
supply is growing smaller each year, and in 
spite of the fashion of lavishing praise on the 
gamey flavor of wild ducks, the flesh of a young 
tame duck fed artificially away from water is 
really better eating. Moreover, experis say 

uck meat can be produced for lees coat per 
pouod, at ten weeks of age, than any other 
poultry meat. Then again, with a little care 
and warm food, a tame duck can be induced to 
lay earlier than wild ducks, and the use of in- 
cubators enables the poultry-map to have green 
dueks for market during the holiday season, 
when wild ducks cannot be had. Young ducks 
at ten weeks old can be made to average seven 
pounds to the pair—double the weight of aver- 
age chicken-broilers of that age; while the 
price is fully as high, and the cost considerably 
less. 

As to breeds, the Rouen, Aylesbury and Pekin 
are generally considered the most profitable. 
Opinions differ as to the comparative superiority 
of the three ; but probably tue Pekin has the most 
friends. It is a Chinese breed, which has found 
its way into popular favor of late years. The 
birds mature early, often beginning to jay when 
only five months old. They are good foragers 
and are easily kept, often thriving well with no 
water, except a trough or tub for bathing 
purposes. In size the Rouen is the heay- 
iest, the Aylesbury comes next, and the Chi- 
nese third; but there is little difference be- 
tween them, fine, heavy specimens of the three 
breeds ranging between eleven and thirteen 
pounds, Some insist that the average Pekin is 
heavier than the average Aylesbury, and the 
flocks we have seen certainly seemed to justify 
this estimate. Both breeds are white; but the 
Pekin is of a yellowish or creamy tinge, The 
following is the scale of points for the Pekin 
duck end drake : 

Head: Long and finely formed; plumage 
white ; eyes, deep leaden hue; bill, of medium 
size, deep yeliow, and perfectly free from marks 
of any other color. Neck: rather long and 
large in the drake, in the duck of medium 
jevgth ; plumage, puro white or creamy white. 
Back: long and broad; plumage, white or 
creamy white. Breast: round and full. Body: 
very long and deep, and in adult birds approach- 
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ing the outlines of a parallelogram; plumage, 
white or creamy-white throughout. Wings: 
short and carricd compactly and smootbly 
against the sides ; plumage, white. Tail: rather 
erect, the curled feathers in the drake being 
hard and stiff; plumage, white. Thigls, short 
and large ; plumage white. Shanks; short and 
strong, and of a reddish orange color. Plumage 
downy, and of a faint creamy white.— Rural 
New Yorker. 
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FOREST TREES. 


Many intelligent persons can tell the differ- 
ence between a beech and a chestnut tree when 
green with their weal h of foliage in summer 
time who cannot} do it ia winter, which is the 
season to study the trees to the best advantage 
—color and growth of bark, relative proportion 
and arrangement of branches, development of 
buds, and, iu fine, the entire architecture of our 
forest trees, after the leaves have fallen. 

We speak of bark as dark or light, black, 
brown, gray, green or white ; but which of these 
words can fitly describe all the soft woody 
browns, from the dull tone, which is almost 
black, to the lightest ones, which have impris- 
oned the sunshine in their fibers; gray, that of 
the younger twigs of some maples, to the silvery 
gray of some of the swamp poplars; green, 
which appears so mostly by contrast with the 
gleaming white of the birches, or the warm am- 
ber of the willows. 

We speak of bark being smooth or rough. 
Think bow much is included between those two 
terms of grooved aud furrowed, ridged and 
channeled, lined and veined, striated, angled, 
flaked, layered, laminated, dotted, warted, 
wrinkled and ragged. New bark is no mere life- 
leas covering, but a living skin, telling us in 
plain language of the life that is beneath it. 

Look at a weil-grown chestnut tree, with its 
roots branching symmetrically from the base of 
the trunk, generally corresponding to the large 
boughs above ; then study the bark, deep ridges 
winding by slow gradations around the trunk, 
so perfect as to make one feel that the Titans 
have been carving in the broad light of noonday, 
each great ridge ia so nearly like its neighbor. 
Not one of all our forest trees has so magpnifi- 
cent a bark as the chestnut. Now look at the 
yellow pine, bark rough and coarse, broken up 
into plate-like scales, ragged on the edges, yet 
with a smooth spot on cach one. We think we 
can lift them off easily, but try it! The center 
of each bark-scale clings ail the more closely, 
because its edges are detached entirely.— Vick’s 

Magazine, 


A USE FOR CORN-COBS. 


Deer gullies can be kept out of ** washy” land 
only by closing the Jittle water-ways after each 
heavy rain. Delay makes the work greater, not 
only because the Jarger gully will require more 
material, but smalier gullies will form toward it 
which must be closed, and which make it more 
difficmt to retain obstructions in the larger 
gully. For closing small water-ways, corn-cobs 
from the feeding-floors serve an excellent pur- 
pose. These are usually water-soaked, or soon 
become so, and then the water will not move 
them. They do not interfere with plowing or 
harrowing. The plow or harrow will pass 
through them, and remove very few from their 
places, to which they can be returned easily. If 
brush is used it must be staked down, and either 
plow or harrow will pull the siakes and brush 
from their places. If more solid obstructions are 
opposed to the water, they stiffer all the greater 
from the passage of implements. Many farmers 
neglect to fill small wash-outs after the fall 
rains, and, of course, fail to get them filled be- 
fore the spring freshets begin, and before the 
washing can be stopped large gullies are formed, 
Ifcobs are placed in the wash-outs late in the 
fal), they will become so compacted and firmly 
fixed until spring, that even the heavy spring 
rains will not remove them, while the winter 
thaws will bring enough soil to the water-way to 
fill the crevices between them, and thus aid in 
filling the guily.—American Agriculturist. 


CARE OF FOWLS. 


To keep the pouliry-house warm there is noth- 
ing so cheap, and at the same time so weil- 
suited to the purpose, as an inside lining of 
tarred paper. The coldand frost are kept out, 
the paper serving also as a protection against 
ifisects,. Care should be taken to bank the 
house where ¢xposed, and it should be made as 
tight as ‘possible compatible with suitable ven- 
tilation. 

The air in a henhouse must be pure and con- 
stantly renewed, as the ammonia arising from 
the droppings and the impurities from the 
birds render it injurious to the health of the 
fowls ina very short time. Circular -holes -cut 
into the sides “of the building, and a sliding 
board arranged so they may be adjusted in mild 
or extreme weather, make excellent ventilators. 
The house should be whitewashed ; the perches 
goneover often with kerosene; the hay in the 
nests taken out occasionally and replenished 














with new, and until the first enemy met with in 


shutting up fowls, lice, is overcome. ~ 


Ground tobacco stems with a small quantity 
of supercarbolate of lime is excellent as an in- 
secticide scattered in the nests and about the 
house, The lime is very good by itself as a dis- 
infectant, a little in the whitewash bucket serv- 
ing as an additional safeguard.— American Cul- 
tivator. 


SWEET SWEET CORN. 


I sex it remarked upon as a new discovery 
that the more sweet corn shrinks in drying the 
sweeter itis. This isa fact known as long as 
sweet corn itself. But excessive sweetness is not 
a desirable quality in green corn for the table, to 
the exclusion of other qualities, among which is 
a certain amount of firmness and not too much 
gumminess, causing it to stick to the teeth and 
palate. Some of the Southern field corns are 
very good as green corn, being svfficiently swect, 
yet eating clean and clear; but they have not 





enough sugar to shrink, «xcept to the extent of 


their characteristic “dent.” Market gardeners 
find that sweet corn with ears of good and even 
size, well filled with large, plump and even 
kernels on a white cob, gives the best satisfac- 
tion to consumers.— Rural New Yorker. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $38 00@40 00 
Lister 4ros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@85 00 
O.8. Phosphate.........0++++ 29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone........0++06++ 81 00@33 60 
Crescent Bone........-++0+: 29 00@31 50 
Potato rertilizer. aseceess £7 00@50 00 
Tobacco aT ” qeeoeeecenss 47 00@50 00 
Buckwheat * oseccocccses 82 WW@35 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties 
vobacco Fertilizer...........- 80 00@85 00 
naw Bone Superphosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs...........-- su 00@85 00 
Twenty-tive Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs............ 25 00 
ase Fertilizer for Po- ae 


Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 

J. M. Pearson's specialties : 
Empire State Superpnhospnate. 
Fine Ground Bone..........-- 

Mapes s. and P. G. Uo.’s Specialties : 
Potato Manure bccecdce cestaoes ° 


- 
— 


Ammonuiated Superphosphate. 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 


H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 


SS S88 sss Sesse $5 


Williams, Ulark @ Uo.‘z special- 
ties : 


Americus sone Superphosphate 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 
Fish and Potash...... .... 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 
Farmer's Friend Fertilizer. . 


New York Soluble Bone....... 30 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4}¢ cents for sot aud 
6@5%¢ for Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


xi Distressing Experience * 


. B. Hatch, of Lebanon Springs, N.Y, 
mw e Se years of age. in a letter ‘dated os 
vember ety , says: “ I soffe from liver com- 
plaivt for thiney” years,and could not obtain more 
than transient relief. Three years ago 

I HAD A STROKE OF APOPLEXY. 
After this seriousand nearly fatal setback I had less 
ability than before to contend against my chronic 
trouble. I bad about meade up my mind that to ma.- 
terial aid was % ve! looked for. 1 was persuaded by my 
friend, Mr. D. H. Hoag. to try Dr. David Kennedy's 
Favorite Ganedy. Words cannot express how! re- 
jo1ce at 

The Providence that Led Me to 
use this medicine, for ral, liver trouble is cured. My 
appetite is uniform. I digest my food without di 
culty, and evjoy Cotveubine rest. feel as youthful 
as & wan may who, ip the order of nature is and must 
be, so near his journey’s end. 


Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy. 


Prepared at Rondout, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. $1. 


EARSON’S 
P FERTILIZERS. 


—_ Grade, Reliable. Lasting. 
nufactured in dry payer ne ef assuring 
full ‘weight of fertihzing mate’ rial. Most flattering 
results where u side by side Twit otber prepara- 
tions. Where there are no agents for these fertilizers 
orders direct to the manatectaree will receive prompt 
atten ns Send for catal 
JOHN M,. PEARSON, * Hudson. N.¥ 
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TR Ee ES SPRING PLANTING. 

Trait and reawclien piste proms tem inthe Dem be 

ROSE &,5.c2e hones 

5 Ornamental Trees, oa, wi illustrated, 

GRAPE VINES. s::.35.2,Srbesiegt No 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mit. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co’s 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 
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TREES. 


ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOCK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue, Address 
MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


P. O. Drawer, 291, Roonester, N. Y. 
Refer to Bank of Monrve. Rochester, N. Y. 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Bone Superp te of L: 
GROUND BONE, BOWE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New ge 2 — 159 Front Street. 


, Newark, N.J. 
ma Vormere —T ers aré invited to send for 





ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


jognes 10c.; Fue 
N.Y. ae Wneaeane Ut ried Fare. 








MERRELL & ANTHONY, 
GENEVA,N. Y¥. 
GENERAL NURSERYMEN, 
Specialties for Spring of 1887. 


The Yellow Transparent Apple Bears Young, 
fipene ip August, is very productive, excellent and 


The Wacbusetts Thorniess Blackberry. Un- 
surpassed in quality, a prolific bearer, and without 
horns to annoys in picking. 
Yellow Traneparent Trees, 6 ft. bien,’ gi seen 74 
. Wachusetts Plants, $1.00 per dozen ; $5.00 
per loo. Agents wanted. 
application, Correspon 
. B. Choice and new Grape-vines at low prices. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


VEARLY SALES 


50-000 Tons: 


We again offer this old 
established and and re- 
liable Fertilizer, which 
during the pasty ear has 
fully sustained its high 
reputation For Farm 
Crops of ali kinds fruit 
‘Trees, Gardens, Lawne, 
and Flowers, it has no 
superior. 

For sale by cur'agents 
= throughout the United 
States. Pamphlets con- 
= taining testimonials and 
a? onsforwarded 


. General price list sent on 








Glidden & Curtis, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 


The American Bee Journal, 


(Established in 1861.) 
16-page Weekly—$1.00 a Year. 
Sthe Oldest, Largest, and Cheapest weekly 
bee-paper inthe World. Sample Free. 
Address, BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


——— 





Ws can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inps- 
PENDENT, cach File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tur 
INDEPENDENT” cmbossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. .They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 





twenty-five cents each, The usual price is $1.50 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the fcliowing named fine Steel Engrav- 
tmas and toe following Publications, which will be 





ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “ FIRST BEADING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” bv Ritchie. Hise 
of Sheet, 26x36.............. Senueesaneons .. 82 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and atvestec 





Ritchie, the Enaraver.. egeens- saree 26 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE “UNITED STATEr 

Size, 26x40.. «we. 200 
The Same in Artist's Proot, "ragned by A. P 

Ritchie, the Enaraver.............+++++« bnsvusee 15 00 


EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, léxH.... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, i6xm. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SOHUYLEB OOLFAX 
Size, 16x... eoeneosedecoccceccocess 100 
EDWIN M, STANTON. “‘Bixe, 16x20... 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, lx20...... ......... 
All of the above are printed on heavy white payer 
and wil) be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINOOLN.” 
By Frank B. Oarventer. Bound in Cloth 





960 pames, Pie... .......sceceseseeses scocccseese 7H 
The “PIOTURE AND THE ‘MENS Bovud 
Cloth. 190 pames..............008 esecccceeccensces SO 


Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yok, 


Che Independent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 











PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 

32 Numbers (postage LECB).cccccessscccees saves 83 OO 
39 @ mos.) (postage free........0000.. B BS 
26 “ (6 mos.) 7 ecbccee eves 1 SO 
17 = (4 mos.) © ecenes: + 100 
13 (8 mos.), *  ecccccsescossces 69H 
a a (1 month), P  eevecccesecss+s5 BO 
2 > (3 weeks), * = eascces 20 
1 Number (1 week), W cececcccoeses ses 10 
One subscription two Years...........cccceseeees - $00 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

MIttANCS. ...cccceccccescsreeees ecccseccsesecessss © OO 
Three subscriptions, one year “each, th one re- 
One subscription three ‘years. peccsese eeeneess+ cece 700 
Four subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 

GRETTRGD, 0000 codccce-cocecccce cece eecccccccecosdine 8 60 
One subscription four years... ........000..-.... 8 60 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

ANREIB, 0000 cocccccscccccccsoces eecceece eeose 10 00 
One subscription five years,............ oe+--10 00 


Any numctsr over five at the same rate, invert. 
ably with one remittance, 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 
SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
SOBIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB BATRA, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” . 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of Taz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription as s 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil} 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subsoriptions will be stopped at the enaays the time 
for which payment ts made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

Sa” Make ali remittances payable to the order of Tus 
LADEPENDENT. 

Sa" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Ohecks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina ReGistERap LETTER. The pres 
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tection onsen, by mail, and al Soo me 

obliged to resis r ietters when nested to 
= ces 2 Postal Notes at the risk oe the 


No names entered = the subseription 
the mon Aagy had P buoks without 
tne UBSORIBERM are 
reu 
ven on the row oeetees - 


renew t weeks" 
to. the expiration, so that. no loss of voeks pre ie 
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for the Recer 
tor the ga SRENEW se su ptions pap ‘ ated by 
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—- 7 or on a vomtage pe ney 
recei v: stage = veoul 
peosips wit be sen at by mail gp sie! ” 
Messrs. AMPBON I 00. te Ba. 1. ) Shoat oredtnt be 
are ta in 
snd adv ente, 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0. Bex 2787. New Yerk Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
188 7%. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magagines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save 

b tage of money by ordering 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordin- 
ary kinds, avd cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low teat, short weieht alum or rhosphate 
powd ts. se’dentyin cans. Royal Baktise PowpER 
Company. W6 Wall St., N.Y 


“@ “25 Years «. Poultry Yard” 


83d Edition. 108 low to oserons 

HOG and POULT CHOLERA, APES 

and ROUPE. | wrote it asa s al 

eee HOG aad POULTRY keeping. 
ymptoms and r for all d 
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FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianos are renowned for their st 
evenness of tone, pleasant touch and sm nist. 


19 and 21 WEST 224 ST., Near Sth Ave, N. ¥ 


OR MORE THAN A GENERATION 
Vacuum Harness Oil 


has been the unrivaled leather dressing. 











If you want your harness, bug«y-top and boots and 
shoes to wear long, look well, and be water-proof, use 
it. Jt eaves its cost 100 t. ms over, 

Buy from any dealer, but be sure you get the genu- 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Bigelow Carpet Co. 


Wilton anh Brussels 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have re- 
ceived the highest award wherever exhibited, 
including Goid Medals at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1878, and at the Centennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of 
fabric, richnees ard durability ot color, novelty 
and beauty of design, has led to frequent in- 
fringements, and inferior goods have often 
been palmed off in their stead. For the pro- 
tection of the public,the Company has adopted 
as a trade-mark the word “BIGELOW,” 
which will be woven (at every repeat of the pat- 
tern) in white capitals into the back of the 
fabric. 

Cust will, theretore, have merely to ex- 
amine the back of a carpet to be certain that 
they are getting the genuine Bigelow Wiltons 
or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 




















Lands Lands} 
| TWO MILLION ACRES 
| Fine Timber, Farming 
and Grazing Lands. 





|] Railroad. Very cheap Land Seeker's Rates. 
Send for our illustrated pamphiet, “ Whet | 
They Baise in Minnesota,’’ and Maps, 


| J. BROKWALTER, Land Commisn’r, 


4} St. Paul, Minneapolis & Maniteba R’y. 


st. PAU, Mummesorta. 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a hotel of 
quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor 
DELAVAN HOUSE, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity strength 
and wholesomeness, More economical than the ordin- 
ary kinda, aud cannot be sold in competition with the 
mult itude of low tost, short weight alum or rhorphate 
pow der tentyin cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Sompan “Ys Wall 8t., N. Y. 
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The Catalogue 
st flowers and vegetables, many of which can only be 


obtained from us; and contains, besides, 2 beautiful colored pilates. and very full instructions on 

Altogether it is the best ever offered by us, and. we believe, is the most complete 
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Bigelow Carpet Co. 


ORIGINAL POWER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wilton anh Beussels 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have re- 
ceived the highest award wherever exhibited, 
including Gold Medals at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1878, and at the Centennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of 
fabric, richnees and durability of color, novelty 
and beauty of design, has led to frequent in- 
fringements, and inferior goods have often 
been palmed off in their stead, For the pro- 
tection of the public,the Company has adopted 
as a trade-mark the word “ BIGELOW,” 
which will be woven (at every repeat of the pat- 
tern) in white capitals into the back of the 
fabric. 

Cust will, theretore, have merely to ex- 
amine the back of a carpet to be certain that 
they are getting the genuine Bigelow Wiltens 
or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 
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| TWO MILLION ACRES 
i Fine Timber, Farming 
and Grazing Lands. 


i] Cheap, on long time, in the best part of Minne- 
sota. Perfect Title Guarateed by the 
Railroad. Very cheap Land Seeker’s Rates. |) 
Send for our illustrated pamphiet, “ What 
They Baise in Minnesota,’’ and Maps. 


| J. BBOKWALTER, Lani Commis’, 


. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. 


T. PAUL, Masatsota. 





ARKANSAS 2 stems. ootueds. te 
Easy terms! circulars free! 
SEX, Land a Lk, Little Rock. ake 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a hotel of 
quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 
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